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T. E. HULME, WILHELM WORRINGER ‘sos 


AND THE URGE TO ABSTRACTION 
Alun R. Jones 


Havin& expended, with considerable effect, a good deal of his rather 
„severe talents in pursuing his interests in poetry and philosophy, T. E. 
Hulme emerged in 1913 as an art critic in defence of his friend Jacob 
Epstein. His interest in art, of course, pre-dates 1913, but in 1913 
and 1914 he. devoted himself exclusively to spate the cause of 
the contemporary abstract artists who grouped themselves in various 
defensive -alliances against the Royal Academicians and the new 
academicians of the New English Art Club. Hulme’s introduction to 
the formal philosophy of art was brought about soon after he had seen 
the Ravenna mosaics in 1911 when, in reading an article by Paul Ernst, 
he came across references to the work of Alois Riegl and Wilhelm 
Worringer. He followed up these references by reading widely in 
their works and in those of their contemporaries and in 1912, while 
attending the Berlin Congress of Aesthetics, he heard Worringer 
lecture and took the opportunity of talking with him. Although he 
readily admits that his own essay on ‘Modern Art’ is ‘practically an 
abstract of Worringer’s views’, he also insists that he had, quite 
independently, already arrived at Gone luslons similar to those formulated 
in Worringer’s book, Abstraktion und Einfühlung (1908). 

Apart from his essay on ‘Modern Art’ in which he summarises 
Worringer’s book and associates his findings with his own convictions 
about the break-up of Renaissance attitudes and the re-emergence of 
a quite new and contrary sensibility, most of Hulme’s writings about 
art arise out of a discussion of particular works and particular artists. 
At a time when abstract art was anathema to academicians, established 
art critics and public alike, Hulme put his considerable intelligence 
in the service of the new art and so in some ways acted as a kind of 
decoy to draw the attacks of an outraged public away from the artists 
and onto himself. Not that he himself’ was either passive or blameless 
in his defence of the new’art. For instance, in his first piece on 
‘Mr. Epstein and the Critics’, he not only presents a most perceptive 
appreciation of his friend’s art but also threatens Epstein’s critics with 
‘a little personal violence’. Threats of violence came easily to someone 
as belligerent and as big as Hulme. In reply to Hulme, one correspondent 
offered to stage a fight between him and a pugilist of the same weight; 
another repeated the old charge against Epstein that his work was 
pormagraphic;3 and another took up the theme of violence in verse: 

‘Come into the garden, Hulme 

Jack Johnson is waiting for you; 
Come into the garden, Hulme; 
He’ll arrange you in black and blue, 


And your bones and your brains shall be scattered abroad, 
And your back shall be broken in two.’ 4 
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Of the artists themselves only Wyndham Lewis and Walter Sickert 
joined in the argument. Wyndham Lewis’s contribution in suppogt 
of Hulme was even more uncompromising than Hulme’s origihal 
position while Walter Sickert, trying to cool the heat that the quarrel 
had engendered, showed: that he thought the question was academic 
rather than artistic: os e 
‘What is it, Hulme and Bergson, and all incomprehensible bedevilments and 
obfuscations and convolutions and Rogerisms apart, that happens in the few minutes 
when the painter and his muse have ‘“‘the time” of Mr. Epstein’s pigeons? ee 
I will tell you what drawing is, without what the French call ambages, without 
Hulmisms or Rogerisms, ambages ambo. All lines in nature, if yo come ‘to reflect 
on it, are located somewhere in radiants within the.360 degrees of four right 
angles. All straight lines absolutely, and all ‘curves can be considered as tangents 
to such lines. In other words, there is no line in nature that does not go in the 
direction of one of the little ticks that mark the minutes on the face of a watch. 
Given the limits of exactness needed for aesthetic purposes, if you could put on 
paper by sight the place, that is to say the minutes, of every line you see, you 
could draw.’ 5 ; f - ' 
Clearly, Sickert’s argument is sound, practical common-sense and 
altogether unexceptionable—except in so far as he begs all those 
questions that had been raised by the original abstract versus naturalistic 
controversy Moreover, by linking Hulme with Roger Fry he had 
further cenfused the outlines of the quarrel in so far as these two critics 
were themselves quarrelling about’the aesthetics of abstract ‘art. 
Hulme’s article on Epstein demonstrates in a small way how powerfully. 
entrenched were the forces of traditional conservatism in art, forces 
as powerful as, and very similar to, those opposed much earlier by 
Whistler and Wilde. This kind of philistian conservatism—which, 
incidentally, pursued Epstein all his life—is widely recognized. Hulme 
himself in quite another connection said that ‘if good classical verse 
were to be written tomorrow very few people would be able to stand 
it’. However, Hulme’s first foray into art criticism drew him inevitably 
into the centre of those rather bitter battles that raged around abstract 
art. Moreover, he thrived on controversy and polemic and the strength 
of the opposition that he faced compelled him to define his own 
position in aesthetics more clearly. Certainly his writings on art are 
altogether more direct, more immediate and precise in their definitions 
than either his work on poetry or metaphysics. In his art-criticism he 
makes constant reference back to’ particular paintings and artists; he 
shows a remarkable grasp of technicalities, a most sensitive response 
to individual works of art and an intelligent appreciation of the more 
general aesthetic problems. Nevertheless, although he appears .to use 
the work of continental aesthetic philosophers, particularly that of 
Worringer, as a framework within which to conduct his defenca# and 
advocacy of abstract art, in fact, his experience of specific works of 
art leads him away from his avowed source in Worringer to such an 
extent ¢hat in spite of what he says in his essay on ‘Modern Art’, his 
final position in, aesthetics can aly be defined in opposition to that of 


Worringer. 
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Throughout his life Hulme was preoccupied with the problems of 
“expression, with the tension that exists in art between the imaginative 
vision of the artist and the inadequacy of his medium to express that 
vision. He notices: 


“Phe artist in front of a picture endeavouring to explain it, by inexpressive motions 
of his hands . . . he waves his hands, makes strange gestures with his thumbs, 
peculiar twists with his wrists . . . He is trying to describe the qualities of the 
picture in the only way they can be described. But he is a figure for laughter 
because he is employing a miserably inadequate tool. It is impossible to suppose 

' that those ancient prehensible implements, our hands, could ever be turned to 
this new use—a description of subtleties and intricacies of form.’ $ 


The problem of communicating visual experience in terms of an 
essentially non-visual language he solves in poetry—if such a problem 
can be'said to be solved—-by insisting that the basis of poetry must be 
the concrete, visual image or metaphor. His solution in art is to suggest 
‘tHe manufacture of a small machine that would perform with efficiency 
the function now performed inadequately by the artist’s gestures. 


‘What you feel before a picture is long, slow, seems important. The rattle of sounds 
which expresses ‘it is quick, short and unimpressive. The body as a tool of expression 
is obviously a failure, it is too light weight. Your sentence over, you feel you have 
finished too soon; you feel uncomfortable and want to prolong the gasture. Hence 
is born the whole system of cliché; a system enabling you to ‘‘last out’’ the feeling; 
‘hence also we might say to the whole mechanism of literary expression. It all 
exists to cover the body’s inefficiency. If only our arms were so heavy that an 
appreciative sweep lasted ten minutes we should be saved from literature. Opera, 

‘of course, can ‘“‘last out’’ by raising the sentence into arra. The American has hls 
drawl, and consequently has no literature—not needing any. But I haven’t these 
expedients; nor as an outsider in this business have I the necessary cliché at my 
command. I can only then write an article on one man’s pictures by using the only 
form of incense natural to me; I can get up an argument about them—'? 


: Because of what he feels to be the inefficiency of language and the 
inadequacy of Seat Hulme shifts the centre of his discussion from 
the painting itself to the. aesthetic problems that the painting arouses. 
Literary critics tend to do something similar and when faced with a 
work of literature they turn it into a problem in metaphysics and 
discuss that instead. Hulme raises: the problem honestly and the 
argument which he proceeds to ‘get up’ concerns aesthetic emotion: 


“When a man simply. says: ‘‘I do not feel interested in abstract form, as another 
might in atmosphere and landscape’’, no objection can be made to his statement. 
But there-is an erroneous way of transforming the statement into a theory, which 
makes it impossible for the layman to understand the motives of abstract art. 
For this reason I want to contradict it. The theory is that we contemplate form 
for its own sake—-that it produces a particular emotion different from the ordinary 
„everyday emotions—a specific aesthetic emotion. If this were a true account of the 
matter, it would be incomprehensible to the layman. ‘‘Pictures with some dramatic 
or human interest I like . . . but this damned stylistic bunkum .. .’’ And he would 
be right. If form bas no dramatic or human interest, then it is obviously stupid for 
‘ a human to be interested in it. But the theory 1s erroneous. There is no such thing 
as a specifically aesthetic emotion, a peculiar kind of emotian produced by form 
alone, only of interest to aesthetes.’® 


Hulme attempts by means of a kind of formula to illustrate that the 
3 + 
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emotions produced y abstract art are both dramatic and bi 


interesting : 
“What happens, theo, T not ` 


S 
where ae the AT F e anels form, and (f) the specific form emotion, 
but much more this— 
OS (deẹ).. EG 2 
where (de) stands for quite ordinary dramatic human emotions, which occur in daily ° 
life, and not only i in, the contemplation of works of art. I do not say that in looking 
at pure form we are conscious of’ this emotion they produce. We are not fully 
conscious of it, but project it outside ourselves into the outside form F, and may 
only be conscious of it as (if) “‘interesting form’’. But the (if) only exists because 
of the (de).’® 
The reason, Hulme suggests, that an artist such as David Bomberg 
abstracts these forms from the’ objects of the natural world in which 
they occur rather than represénting them in their natural setting, is 
that firstly he is only interested in the abstract element of the natural 
scene which he wishes to present in its vigorous, naked form, and 
secondly that he wishes to isolate those abstract forms which interest 
him without introducing other, irrelevant forms which naturally occur 
in the external world alongside those elements. Hulme asserts: 


‘The forms are either interesting in themselves, or not. They derive no justification 
from their natural occurrence. The only importance of nature in this connection 
is that it does suggest forms, which the artist can develop; the mind here, as 
elsewhere, having very little’ natural spontaneity.’ 10 


Hulme argues that there is as much ‘contact with the natural world in 
an abstract painting :as in a representational ‘one but that nevertheless, 
in so far as the artist is creative, he is not committed to the reproduction 
of the actual relation of objects found in the natural world, but ‘extracts, 
distorts, and utilises them as a means of expression, and not as a means 
of interpreting nature’. 

In spite of Hulme’s advocacy of Riegl and Worringer, his insistence 
that the whole of plastic art rests on the ‘possibility of living our own 
emotions into outside shapes and colours’ is drawn directly from Lipps 
and the E:nfiihlungs-dsthetik. 

‘There is nothing mysterious,’ says Hulme, ‘in this process by which 
form becomes the porter or carrier of internal emotions,’!? and, indeed, 
there is not, if we accept Lipps’s theories. The difficulty arises when 
we try to reconcile Worringer’ s theories on the ‘ urge to abstraction’ 
with Lipps’ s theory of the ‘need for empathy’. Wortinger himself is 


quite precise on the subject of these differing artistic volitions: 
“The need for empathy can be looked upon as a pre-supposition of artistic volition 
only where this artistic volition inclines towards the truths of organic life, that is 
towards naturaliam in the high sense. The sensation of happiness that is released 
in us by the reproduction of organically beautiful vitality, what modern man 
designates beauty, is a gratification of that inner need for self-activation in which 
Lipps sees the pre-supposition of the process of empathy . . . The value of a line, 
of a form consists for us in the value of the life that it holds for us. It holds its 
beauty only through our own vital feeling, which, in some mysterious manner, 
we project into it. Recollection of the lifeless form of a pyramid or of the 
suppression of life that is manifested, for instance, in Byzantine mosaics tells us 
x 4 
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at once that here the need for empathy, which for obvious reasons always tends 
‘& towards the organic, cannot possibly have determined artistic volition. Indeed, the 
idea forces itself upon us that here we have an impulse; which seeks to suppress 
precisely that in which the need for empathy finds its satisfaction.’18 
Hulme’s views when read side by side .with those of Worringer seem 
to be*not only in direct conflict with those of Worringer but in many 
points read like a refutation of those ‘views. Worringer's book attempts 
to demonstrate that the theory of empathy as formulated by Lipps is 
inapplicable to large tracts of art and ‘will only assume the shape of a 
comprehensive aesthetic system when it has united with the lines that 
lead from the opposite pole’, i.e. the urge to abstraction. Geometric 
art, then, satisfies the need for happiness through tranquility; natural 
objects seen only as geometric shapes are not only isolated from their 
external associations but are, by severe stylization endowed with a new 
permanence; thus, abstract art and inorganic form satisfy a need for 
permanence and fixity. Such form resists the empathetic process and 
forces the spectator to contemplate the work of art as a thing in itself, 
as absolute form. Geometric abstraction. says Worringer, 
‘is the consummate expression, and the only expression of which man can conceive, 
of emancipation from all the contingency and temporality of the world picture 
. . . he feels the urge also to wrest the single thing of the outer world, which 
captures his interest in outstanding measure, from its unclear and bewilderin 
connection with the outer world . . . to purify it of whatever it has of life an 
temporality, to make it as far as possible independent both of the ambient external 
world and of the subject-—the spectator—who desires to enjoy in it not the cognate 
—organic, but thé necessity and regularity in which, with his attachment to life, 
he can rest as in‘the abstraction for which he has yearned and which is alone 
accessible to’ him.’}4 
Worringer clearly does not agree with Hulme’s analysis of abstract art. 
It seems clear that while Hulme in his essay on “Modern Art’ uses 
Worringer’s thesis as a rigid framework of reference for his own ideas, 
in as ee moa arising from particular works of art, his adherence 
to a specifically Bergsonian metaphysic was continually eating away at 
the basis of his allegiance to Worringer. 

The ‘contingency and temporality of the world picture’ of which 
Worringer speaks becomes associated with Bergson’s idea of reality as 
being in a state of Heraclitean flux; the pressure to abstract the permanent 
geometrical form of things is associated with the powers of intuition, 
particularly artistic intuition, to see beneath the appearances of the 
external world and to seize upon reality itself. If we translate Worringer’s 
theory into Bergsonian terms—as Hulme clearly did—representational 
art concerns itself with mechanical complexities and abstract art with 
intensive manifolds. The difference between the two kinds of art is 
not so much a difference of artistic volition but only a difference in the 
actual quality of individual vision: 

‘In Bergson it ig an actual contact with reality in a man who is emancipated from the 
ways of perception engendered by action . . . The process of artistic creation 
would be better described as a process of discovery and disefitanglement. To use 
the metaphor which one is by now so familiar with—the stream of the inner life, 
and the definite crystallised shapes on the surface—the big artist, the creative. 
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artist, the innovator, leaves the level where things are crystallised out into these 
definite shapes, and, diving down into the inner flux, comes back with a new 
which he endeavours to fix . . . Great painters are men in whom has originated a 
certain vision of things which has become or will become the’vision of everybody 
. . . the creative activity came in the effort which was necessary to disentangle 
this particular type of vision from the general haze—the effort, that is, which is 
necessary to break moulds and to make new ones. For instance, the effect produced 
‘Z - by Constable on the English and French Schools of landscape painting . . .’18 - 
In his discussions:on modern abstract art Hulme follows Bergson more 
closely than Worringer. He argues that abstract art is. the product of a 
fresh vision of reality in an age dominated by the geometrical designs 
of machinery. That is, he argues that abstract art is in effect a new 
extension of traditional, representational art and faithfully portrays the 
external world of vital and dramatic human interest except that the art 
of an age of machines emphasised different forms and interested itself 
in different movements than those that interested an age of more 
domesticated and more rural kind. The process of appreciation remained 
the same; a process of Einfiihlung, a process whereby the painting is 
made the focus of the spectator’s projected—though often unconscious— 
vitalisation. Such a theory clearly denies a specifically aesthetic emotion 
for “aesthetic enjoyment is objectified self-énjoyment’. 

In Worringer’s book, Abstraktion und Einfiithlung—which Hulme 
summarises in “Modern Art’—Worringer makes it clear that he believes ` 
the need for empathy and the urge to abstraction to be separate and 
distinct kinds of artistic volition, satisfying quite different objectives 
and governed by mutually exclusive needs. In ‘Modern Art’ Hulme 
aligns abstract art with a belief in Original Sin, with the religious 
attitude of mind and with classicism while he associates representational 
art with ‘spilt religion’, with humanism and with romanticism. In his 
well-known essay on poetic theory, “Romanticism and Classicism’, he 
sets out to establish the criterion of a new kind of classicism; engages 
romanticism and Coleridge’s theory of the imagination in a head-on 
assault but ends—under the influence of Bergson-—by re-affirming an 
essentially romantic theory of poetry.1® In his theory of aesthetics he 
challenges the traditional view ofart ; asserts his belief in the re-emergence 
of a new abstract art different in kind and intention from traditional 
representational art but ends—under the influence of Bergson—by 
re-affirming that the new abstract art differs from the traditional 
representational art only in so far as it emphasises different features of 
the natural scene. Moreover, though he appears to argue from Riegl 
and Worringer against Volkelt and Lipps, his final position incorporates 
the theories of Einfiihlung and relies heavily on the work of Lipps. 

In spite of the confusions inherent in such an aesthetic as Hulme 
outlined his work has great value in so far as he raised on the basis of the 
new art all the fundamental problems that face those interested in 
aesthetics and he raised them in such a way as to give them a new and 
pertinent relevance to the contemporary discussions of art. The fact 
that his handling of these basic aesthetic questions often appears clumsy 
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and ‘confused is not really so important as the fact that he raised them 
& all. Also, he raised them with the first-hand knowledge of the work 
of the continental aesthetic philosophers in mind and in such a way as 
to force people into an awareness of the work of these philosophers. 
Also,on a practical level, he did a great service to the artists themselves 
in fighting a holding battle against the forces of entrenched opinion 
and thus giving them time to develop their ideas without undue inter- 
ference. Certainly the artists themselves were grateful for his efforts 
on their behalf. Wyndham Lewis predicted that had Hulme lived. 
through the war he would have played Turner to Hulme’s Ruskin. 
David Bomberg’s opinion was that ‘There had been only journalistic 
criticism of painting in this country—-with the exception of Walter 
Sickert—George Moore, Roger Fry and Clive Bell, these, though the 
most eminent, had not the remotest idea what we were doing. Hulme 
had and wrote about it.’ : 
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AESTHETICS AS A BRANCH OF : 4 
PHILOSOPHY | 
Ruth Saw and Harold Osborne 


THE word ‘aesthetics’ (from the Greek aisthanesthai, to perceive) was 
introduced into philosophical terminology about the middle of the 
eighteenth century by Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten (1714-62), a 
pupil of the Leibnitzian codifier Christian Wolff (1679-1754), and it 
is because of the odd use to which he put the word that the branch 
of philosophy which is concerned with investigation into the nature 
and principles of beauty now bears this incongruous name. In a 
dissertation Meditationes philosophicae de nonnullis ad poema pertinentibus 
(1735) which he wrote at the age of twenty-one Baumgarten first put 
forward the idea that the current system of philosophical discipline 
was incomplete and needed to be rounded off by the addition of a 
science of the ‘inferior. cognition’ which is mediated by the senses 
on the analogy of Logic which, as the science of the ‘clear and distinct 
cognition’ mediated by intellect, stood as a general introduction at 
the beginning of the four departments of Ontology, Cosmology, Ethics 
and Psychology into which the Wolffian metaphysics was divided. He 
worked out this youthful notion with typical Germanic thoroughness 
and the new science was brought laboriously to birth fifteen years 
later in the voluminously gestated Aesthetica (1750-58).1 But it was 
Baumgarten’s penchant for poetry and the arts rather than his talent 
or training in philosophy which led him, having conceived the need 
for an epistemology or psychology of perception, to write a book 
about the theory of art and beauty. Etymologically he ought to have 
given the name ‘aesthetics’ to the study of perception. Instead he gave 
it to the theory of beauty, even defining aesthetics in his opening 
paragraph as “the theory of the liberal arts . . . the science of sensory 
cognition’ (theoria liberalium artium, gnoseologia inferior, ars pulcre cogitandi, 
ars analogi rationis, est scientia cognitionis sensitivae.) Baumgarten was 
able to take this, line because he believed that the ‘perfection’ of 
sensory awareness is to be found in the perception of beauty. 
(Aesthetica 14: Aesthetices finis est perfectio cognitionis sensitivae, qua talis. 
Haec autem est pulcritudo.) 

Despite a rough passage Baumgarten’s neologism established itself. 
Kant criticised Baumgarten for restricting the word to the field of 
taste and, proposed to apply it in its true etymological meaning to 
sense perception generally. But in the Critique io Judgement Kant 
reverted to Baumgarten’s usage. There was stiffer resistance in England. 

In 1842 Gwilt’s Encyclopaedia of Architecture—that rich depository of 
forgotten Victorianisms——referred to the word as a ‘silly pedantic 
term’ and one of ‘the useless additions to nomenclature in the arts’ 
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which has been introduced by the Germans. But by 1859 Sir William 
Hamilton could say: ‘It is nearly a century since . . . Baumgarten applied 
the term Aesthetic to the doctrine which we vaguely and periphrastically 
denominate the Philosophy of Taste, the theory of the Five Arts, the 
Science of the Beautiful, etc. —and this term is now in general 
acceptation, not only in Germany, but throughout the other countries 
of Europe.’? Hamilton himself made no bones about admitting his 
own preference for the word ‘apolaustic’ (from the Greek apolauein, 
to enjoy); for by the time he wrote emphasis had switched from the 
cognitive aspect ‘of appreciation to the emotional and it was already 
assumed to be a sufficient and the only criterion of beauty if, in the 
words of the experimental psychologist Gustav Theodor Fechner, a 
thing had ‘the property of arousing pleasure directly and immediately.*5 

During the second half of the century the word came to be associated 
with the extravagant affectations and artistic dandyism which were 
cultivated, under the influence of the French ‘art for art’s sake’ doctrines. 
W. S. Gilbert’s famous parody of the posturing of ‘long-haired 
aesthetics’ and the exaggerated medievalism and hyper-sensitivity of 
the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood at least had the effect of bringing our 
word as current coin on every man’s lips so that by the epd of the 
century it had ceased to be merely a technical term in philosophy and 
had been finally adopted into the general language. It has become a 
common. counter, one of those vague but useful semantic signs whose 
meaning everyone seems to know though no one is able to define. 
Even in more or less specialised writing the word is now used as if 
its meaning were more precise than that of the older terms of criticism 
and appreciation. Thus John Dewey writes: “To be truly artistic, a 
work must also be aesthetic.’* In a recent glossary of terms fine art 
is said to be “that art which is principally concerned with the production 
of works of aesthetic significance as distinct from useful or applied 
art which is utilitarian in intention’. Even the word ‘beautiful’ has 
become subordinate to ‘aesthetic’ as in such statements as: ‘the 
beautiful is merely one of many aesthetic categories.’ 6 

But although the word has come into acceptance, both the subject 
matter of aesthetics and the sort of investigation which is proper to 
it remain controversial. It is therefore our principal endeavour in this 
article to set out the main views which are held about the sort of 
study which aesthetics undertakes and the kind of conclusions which 
are to be expected of it. 

The New English Dictionary defines aesthetics as: ‘the philosophy or 
theory of taste or of the perception of the beautiful in nature and art.’ 
In this sense aesthetics goes back only to the English writers of the 
eighteenth century, to the ‘inner sense’ school of dilettante philosophers 
inaugurated by the third Earl of Shaftesbury, to their successors of the 
Scottish ‘common sense’ school, and to the systemafisation of their 
theories effected by Immanuel ‘Kant. Certainly Plato and Aristotle 
discussed the nature of beauty and art, and the place of artists in the 
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community, but aesthetic theory is not explicitly set out in their work. 


They assumed as having no need of argument that art is to be judged ` 


by its usefulness in the community. Collingwood alleges in The Principles 
of Art (1938) that if we go back to the Greek, we find ‘that there is 
no connection at all between beauty and art’. Lionello Venturi says 
somewhat more conservatively, and perhaps more accurately, in his 
History of Art Criticim (1936): ‘Regarding aesthetic thought, it is 
necessary to remember that Plato and Aristotle vacillated between 
the theory of beauty and the theory of art, without letting the two 
theories coincide.’ If we conceive aesthetics as an autonomotts philosophy 
of beauty, we cannot properly speak of a medieval aesthetics. To the 
_ medieval mind the visible world was a symbol of the divine and all 
created things were ‘theophanies’ or manifestations of the being of 
God. But their very conception of symbolism was different from ours. 
To us the symbol is a physical reality which is endowed with a meanin 

or a jee beyond itself. But to the medieval mind the physica 

world had no meaning or importance except as a symbol. We suppress 
the symbolic instinct in'the interest of scientific understanding of the 
world; the medieval mind conceived the symbolic apprehension of the 
created world as the only reliable guide to such understanding. The 
work of aft, like all created things, was an image or symbol. It achieved 
. its purpose as revelation of the divine Nature not by illusionary 
representation of the perceptible world but by evidencing in its own 
construction that concinnity or mathematical consonance of dissimilar 
parts in which the beauty of the whole universe was thought to reside. 
Beauty was not conceived as a value independent of other values but 
rather as the radiance of truth (splendor veritatis) shining through the 
symbol, which was at the same time the splendour of ontological 
perfection, that quality of things which reflects their origin in God 
and enables us through them to attain direct cognitive insight into 
the perfection of the divine Nature. In medieval thought aesthetics 
was a branch of theology.” 


Deliberate interest in human taste and in the factual aspects of the 
appreciation of beauty as a distinct mode of awareness and a subject 
for philosophical theory first emerged in the eighteenth century in 
the context of the general revolution in cultural outlook which resulted 
from the empirical epistemology of John Locke. It is in this sense 
that Ernest Lee Tuveson, referring to his essays on “The Pleasures of 
the Imagination’, contributed to The Spectator in 1712, declared that 
Addison ‘wrote perhaps the first real treatise on aesthetics’. This is 
not of course to say that the awareness of beauty had not been there 
before. But it was at this time that it became an object of scientific 
interest and it is perhaps-not too fanciful to say that it was at this tirne 
that the sense of beauty became self-conscious. Men not only appreciated 
beauty ‘but now began to examine and speculate about their appreciative 
commerce with the beautiful. And out of this new interest was born 
aesthetics as that branch of philosophy which is described for example by 
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Professor Bullough in his lectures on The Modern Conception of Aesthetics, 
delivered at the University of Cambridge in 1907, as the systematic 
study of the aesthetic consciousness manifested both in the creation 
and in the enjoyment of works of art, of the world of Art in relation 
to the productive and receptive consciousness and, finally, of aesthetic 
culture or the aesthetic consciousness applied to life in general. (It will 
be observed that the word ‘aesthetic’ is already so firmly grounded in 
the language that Professor Bullough defines aesthetics as a branch of 
philosophy or science in terms of it.) More recently, however, there 
have arisen important schools of thought which have doubted whether 
there is a separate and distinct mode of awareness which can be 
particularised as aesthetic or any group of qualities common and 
exclusive to works of art as such and the possibility therefore emerges 
that aesthetics as Professor Bullough conceived it may be illusory. 

Traditionally, there is a broad distinction between the normative 
disciplines on the one hand, Ethics, Logic, Aesthetics and marginally, 
Epistemology, and Metaphysics on the other hand, as dealing with the 
nature of the universe. The former were held in the past to be 
concerned with Truth, Beauty and Goodness, though nowadays the 
distinction would be expressed in terms of the concepts occurring in 
discourse about morals, reasoning in a very broad sense, dnd about 
art and the beauties of nature. The transformation of the description 
of Aesthetics as ‘an enquiry into the nature of beauty’ into “the analysis 
of concepts occurring in aesthetic discourse’ does not raise a problem 
in aesthetics itself. It marks a change in general philosophical climate 
and need not concern us; we shall be enquiring into the conditions 
under which we ascribe or refuse to ascribe beauty to an object, the 
' conditions under which we describe or refuse to describe an experience 
as aesthetic, whether we conceive ourselves to be investigating the 
nature of beauty and of aesthetic experience, or describe our 
enterprise in some other way. Whether there are such ‘things’ as 
‘beauty’, ‘goodness’, ‘truth’ belongs to another enquiry. There is one 
qualification to be made however; we might be making a factual 
statement when we say that there is no such thing as beauty or the 
aesthetic experience, namely that we can discover no quality belonging 
to all the things that are beautiful and to no other things, no quality 
belonging to aesthetic experiences and to no others. - 

It was Kant’s Critique of Judgement which first distinguished aesthetic 
qualities from the categories of the useful, the pleasant and the good. 
But the full practical implications of these distinctions were hardly 
realised outside a narrow circle of professional philosophers until they 
were obtruded violently upon the general notice by the ‘aesthetic 
movement’ associated with the names of Gautier and Baudelaire in 
France, Whistler and Beardsley in this country.® As often happens 
when endea takes charge, the new dogmas were carried to 
extremes. From the plausible position that the aesthetic quality of a 
work of art is not dependent on its practical usefulness or even its 
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congruence with conventional morality, some of the leaders of the 
, new movement—either from conviction or pour épater les bourgeois— 
committed themselves to the paradox that a work of art must not 
serye any purpose. ‘Il n’y a de vraiment beau,’ said Gautier in the 
famous Preface to Mademoiselle de Maupin, ‘que ce qui ne peut servir a 
rien.’ Always works of art have been created for this that or the*other 
practical object. And their judgment as works of art has always been 
confused with their effectiveness for the purpose for which they were 
designed. The ancient Greeks, from whom many of our aesthetic and 
critical principles descend, were interested primarily in the educational 
and social uses of works of art. European tradition has emphasized the 
religious, cultural, moralistic, educational, humanistic and entertainment 
functions. It is only in our own day, since the turbulence and the 
extravagances of the ‘art for art’s sake’ movement have subsided, that 
the practical aesthetician is left with the clear necessity to distinguish 
between judgments about the excellence of a work of art qua work of | 
art and judgments about its importance | as a vehicle for cultural or 
other values. 


In the present century practical aesthetics has had to absorb its 
greatest shock in consequence of the retreat from illusionism in the 
arts of painting and sculpture, the discovery by painters that a picture 
need not be a picture of something other than itself. The most 
characteristic feature of the modern school of painting is its rejection 
of the representational function of art. Whether a picture represents 
something else or not, and the degree of accuracy with which it 
se sae are matters of indifference to aesthetic judgment. In the 
other “arts these views would not have caused a stir. Nobody believed 
that music or ‘architecture must represent something not themselves. 
But it had been so taken for ted that a picture must be a picture 
of something that the denial of the representational function was 
revolutionary. At the same time a sharp recoil of taste from Greco- 
Renaissance naturalism made it possible for our generation to appreciate 
as never before the artistic products of widely removed cultures and 
periods. We enjoy the surviving art objects of all ages although the 
cultural purposes which they were created to serve are sunk in oblivion. 
We do not know and shall never know the reasons why the palaeolithic 
cave-drawings were made. We can no longer appreciate the motives 
which inspired ancient Egyptian or Mesopotamian art. We cannot 
recover the ritualistic or other purposes served by Mexican or African 
art. Not only has painting become international; it has transcended 
the bounds of race and time. We have suddenly become inheritors of 
the art of all time and all peoples. But we enjoy and admire this art 
out of context, as pure aesthetic objects divorced from all associated 
purpose or function. We have created for ourselves what André 
Malraðx calls a “Museum without Walls’ (Musée imaginaire) which 
‘imposes on thé spectator an entirely new relation to the work of art’ and 
where ‘Toeuvre d’art n’a plus d’autre fonction que d'être oeuvre d’art.’? 
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Farlier Christian art became invisible after Giotto. From the fourteenth 
century until] the Romantic revolt in the middle of the eighteenth the 
word ‘Gothic’ was synonymous with the barbarous, ugly and uncouth. 
 It-was assumed that medieval sculptors were trying to do what Donatello, 
Leonardo and Michelangelo did, that they failed because they were 
primitive and lacking in aie. The revival of interest in the Gothic 
is usually traced back to Goethe’s enthusiasm for Strasbourg cathedral 
when he came under the influence of Herder in the winter of 1770-71, 
and to his publication of the paper Deutsche Baukunst in 1772. That he 
had been anticipated in this country is evident from Henry Fielding’s 
description of Allworthy’s house in Tom Jones (written 1746-48) and 
from Richard Hurd’s championship of Gothic art in his Letters on Chivalry 
and Romance (1762). But the vaguely romantic taste for the ‘primitive’ 
strength and grandeur of the Gothic as an antidote to Rococo, which 
was fostered in Germany by the Schlegels, by Chateaubriand and 
Victor Hugo in France, but which did not discriminate Romanesque 
from High Gothic, came no nearer to a true apprehension of the highly 
sophisticated and almost metaphysical art of a Gothic cathedral than 
did Strawberry Hill with its fashion for faked mossy ruins and 
‘romantic’ gloom. The capacity to see and apprehend the Christian art 
of the Middle Ages was hardly recovered before the present century. 
Romanesque returned to visibility still later, owing largely to the 
pioneer efforts of Henri Focillon and Emile Mâle. It has taken still 
longer for the Byzantine to return, Hegel and after him Friedrich 
Theodor Vischer, whose Aesthetik der Wissenschaft des Schoenen (1847-57) 
in six large eo lumnes set the coping stone on German romantic aesthetics, 
thought that ‘mummy-like’ was an apt description of the ‘ascetic cad 
ossified’ forms of Byzantine painting. The works of Robert Byron, 
David Talbot Rice and Paul Muratoff helped much to cure this blindness. 
But it was left to a Greek writer, Professor P. A. Michelis in An 
Aesthetic, Approach to Byzantine Art (1955) to attempt an appreciation in 
terms of the aesthetic principles inherent in it. 


It is easy to forget how very limited was the visual knowledge of 
those critics of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries whose writings 
have until recently had most influence on the development of aesthetic 
theory and critical sensibility. Winckelmann, whose Geschichte der Kunst 
des Altertums (1764) was the first attempt to trace the evolution of style 
in Greek art, had seen nothing Greek. The English ‘Grecians’ Joseph 
Nollekens (1717—1823) and John Flaxman (1755-1826) knew nothing 
but a few vase paintings not of the best. Shut off from the art of the 
Middle Ages and h blind to everything outside, the Romantic critics of 
the nineteenth century were confined to post-Renaissance European 
art and only a small segment of that was open to any one of them. 
Théophile Gautier (1811-72), who launched the theory of ‘art for 
art’s sake’ in 1835, visited Spain but did not see Italy until, he was | 
thirty-nine and was never in Rome. Charles Baudelaiye (1821-67) had 
been neither to Italy nor to Spain and knew nothing of the works of 
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Michelangelo, Masaccio, El Greco, Titian, Hals or Goya. When 
reproduction was in its infancy and reproduction in colour unknown, 
comparison had to depend upon the vagaries of visual memory and’ ' 
the impressions culled in the course of one journey abroad often had 
to serve for the remainder of a lifetime. The rapid advances in 
photography and in the technique of colour reproduction during the ` 
last thirty years have wrought a change which, in their own sphere, 
is no less epoch-making than the electric telephone and the internal 
combustion engine. 

It was modern art which brought back the capacity to see, Beginning 
with Daumier (1808-79) and Manet (1832-83) modern painters 
systematically denied the values of strict naturalism. It has been the 
aim of painters of the modern school, whether or not deliberatel 
and consciously pursued, to divest themselves of the trammels of all 
the subsidiary functions which works of art have served in the past— 
even where convenient the function of representation—and to seek 
to realise in their works simply that common quality which renders 
all art good in whatever period or style and in the absence of which 
no construct can be a work of art. ‘Their aim was to isolate the essential 
qualities of character and of structure in a picture which makes it a 
work ofart. What is it, independent of the idea a picture communicates, 
regardless of the story it tells, purely through the balance of its lines 
and masses, through its shapes abstracted from any meaning; what 
makes the picture interesting to look at and makes us continue to find 
it interesting?’19 Now that Modern Art has created a new academicism 
of its own, now that we can all put on a blasé air towards the pictures 
of the pioneers and of their imitators, it is difficult to realise the 
impression which this new art at first made. Perhaps something of 
its impact is suggested where Gertrude Stein makes Miss Toklas say: 
‘It is very difficult now that everybody is accustomed to everything 
to give an idea of the kind of uneasiness felt when one first looked at 
all these pictures on these walls . . . Now I was confused and I looked 
and I looked and I was confused.’!! l 

No similar phenomenon has occurred in any of the other arts, 
except perhaps to a very minor extent the art of dance. But the effect 
on criticism has been profound, and general aesthetic theory has had 
to follow, albeit somewhat haltingly, in the wake of the radical revolution 
in standards of critical judgment. It is no longer even faintly plausible 
to judge a painting by its choice of subject matter and by the painter’s 
skill in reproducing or idealising the ‘natural’ beauties of his subject. 
We can no longer sensibly accept, what was taken for granted by 
Hutcheson and Kant, that the beauty of nature is primary and the beauty 
of works of art derives from their faithful representation of beautiful 
nature—together, it was conceded, with a certain symmetry of 
composition and the enhanced titillation of colour. Aesthetics cannot 
assume that the theory of art is a branch—albeit a very interesting 
branch—of a wider theory of beauty or that the standards by which 
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we ascribe merit to works of art are the same as those by which we 
‘judge the beauty of natural things. The artists and critics are emphatic 
on the matter. Ortega y Gasset has spoken of ‘the liberation of the 
human imagination from nature’. Picasso with deliberate paradox has 
. said: ‘Nature and art being two different things cannot be the same 
thing. Through art we express our idea of what nature is not.’ Malraux 
is the most brilliant and consistent exponent of the belief which lies 
at the heart of the modernistic movement, that art is the creation of 
a new world alongside the phenomenal world of sense appearances, 
not the expfession or reproduction of that world. ‘Les grands artistes 
ne sont pas les transcripteurs du monde, ils en sont Jes rivaux.’ Aesthetics 
still speaks with two voices. Its present dubiety has been expressed by 
that stimulating Spanish thinker Julián Marías. There are certain natural 
objects, he says, which are generally considered to be immediately 
and directly beautiful in themselves: such are a flower, a jewel, a 
landscape, a woman’s face. There are on the other hand certain other 
objects made by man with a definite purpose, among other things, of 
being beautiful: such are a statue, a picture, a cathedral, a sonata, a 
sonnet. ‘And,’ he goes on, ‘aesthetics has always been in doubt as to 
whether its theme is the beauty of the first group of objects, or the 
structure and requirements of the second, or, lastly, the relationship 
between the two groups in so far as beauty occurs as an ingredient in 
both.’22 

The ‘naturalistic’ school of aestheticians assumes that the beauty of 
natural things and of works of art is the same in kind (though of course 
a work of art which is representational must have the additional quality 
of creating a good illusion). Both arouse in suitable subjects a special 
kind of. reaction which is called ‘aesthetic experience’. The beauty 
of both is simply a function of this reaction. So John Hospers, writing 
on the meaning of ‘beautiful’ offers an ostensive definition of ‘aesthetic 
experience’ as follows: “Almost everyone has had experiences in the 
presence of the ocean or the sunset, the mountains or the forests, 
symphonies or poems, which would unhesitatingly be labelled “‘aesthetic’’.’ 
Where this outlook prevails the beauty of art becomes a special case 
within the much wider field of natural beauty. So George Santayana 
wrote in Apologia pro Mente Sua (1940): ‘.. . nor has my love of the 
beautiful ever found its chief sustenance in the arts. If art transports, 
if it liberates the mind and the heart, I prize it; but nature and reflection 
do so more often and with greater authority. If ever I have been 
captivated it has been by beautiful places, beautiful manners, and 
beautiful institutions.” Where a writer recognises an essential oneness 
between the various fields and manifestations of beauty, one would 
expect that the amount of attention given to the beauties of fine art 
would be comparatively little, if only because the other figlds of 
accepted beauty are so much wider, so much more generally accessible 
and, in general, appear to exercise a more universal appeal. The early 
English aestheticians did in fact devote the-greater part of their space 
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to analysing the principles of natural beauty. The modern naturalistic 
aestheticians, with less consistency, tend despite their assumptions 
about the nature of beauty to concentrate almost exclusively on the 
standards of taste and judgment in the arts. 

On the other hand it has become increasingly frequent during the 
last fifty years for writers on aesthetics to confess frankly elucidation 
of the principles underlying the appreciation of fine art is their sole 
concern. Those who believe that the distinguishing feature of excellence 
in the arts is something not to be found in nature must necessarily take 
this line. So, for example, R. G. Collingwood declared that: ‘aesthetic 
theory is not the theory of beauty but of art.’ For following Croce, 
he held that the essence of artistic production consists of ‘expression’ 
in a sense that natural objects cannot be expressive. Those writers 
who, like Conrad Fiedler, Ernst Cassirer and Susanne Langer, hold 
that art is a symbolic language of feeling must, in consistency, segregate 
. the study of the principles of fine art from the study of natural beauty, 
because the objects of nature cannot except in a Pickwickian sense be 
a symbolic language. Professor Louis Arnaud Reid is in line with the 
predominant contemporary tendency when he says in his lecture on 
Aesthetics and Education (given at Bretton Hall in July 1959): By 
aesthetics I mean here the philosophical theory of art and the arts.’ 
And Miss Helen Knight was voicing the new attitude in aesthetics 
when she said in her paper on The Use of ‘Good’ in Aesthetic Judgements: 
‘On the whole we commend the works of man for their goodness, 
and the works of nature for their beauty.’!3 

There is another change in the philosophical climate. It has in the past 
been held that there are certain main concepts in each discipline which 
it is its peculiar task to elucidate. There are the laws of thought, the 
logical form of an argument or of a proposition, and these are the 
main concern of logicians; moral philosophers are to be concerned 
with the central concepts of rightness, goodness and their opposites, 
and aesthetic philosophers with beauty and ugliness. Now however, 
philosophers tend to hold that there are many concepts belonging to 
a ‘cluster’ in each sphere of discourse and that it is our job to unravel 
the web of their interconnectedness, We may throw light on our 
subject by way of an elucidation of minor concepts and our approach 
will be unhampered by the accumulated mass of beliefs involved in 
discussion of the traditionally important concepts. Professor Austen ` 
once remarked that he wished aestheticians would concern themselves 
with the dainty and the dumpy, rather than with the beautiful and 
the ugly. 

However that may be, there are certain questions which arise when 
we examine the writings of critics, the pronouncements of artists upon 
their work and the more or less igneonaidered statements of ordinary ` 
men about literature and works of art generally, and upon their 
enjoyment of natural objects. It -is our job as aesthetic philosophers, 
to draw out the assumptions implicit in sucli statements, to elucidate 
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the meanings of the aesthetic words more or less uncritically assumed, 
and to exhibit their interconnexions. It is possible to hold conflicting 
beliefs without’ being aware of the contradiction when it is hidden in 
a mass of words, and it is certainly possible to hold a belief in practice 
which one would reject in theory. For example, the first spate of 
comment on a newly erected statue is sure to contain such remarks 
as: That horse would be winded if it ran half a mile. Does this mean 
that the speaker wishes to commit himself to the view that every 
representation must be of an object.which is good of its kind? Must 
there be no statues of broken down horses, ugly old men, or was this 
a particular judgment upon this statue, in terms of subject or the 
intentions of the artist? Are the intentions of the artist aesthetically 
relevant, and if so, how do we find out what they were? When a critic 
says: Good theatre but a bad play, what is his distinction, and what 
does he mean by good and bad in this context? If you say: It was a 
good play but I didn’t enjoy it, are you saying that aesthetic value has 
no connexion with pleasure, or that through some personal idiosyncracy, 
you were unable to feel the normal accompaniment to the appreciation 
of a work of art? When you commit yourself to a judgment that a given 
object is beautiful, are you demanding the agreement of other people 
(or would you be willing to add, that is what I think but I may be 
wrong?) Do you feel that you are saying more than ‘I enjoyed it’? If so, 
what more is involved? In short, do you think that judgments upon 
works of art are matters of taste and that de gustibus non disputandum, 
or that a considered opinion upon works of art a be supported by 
argument? If, you hold the former view, do you hold the corollary 
that any opinion is as good as any other, or do you admit experts in 
criticism? If so, how would you describe the expert? Is it contradictory 
to hold that some opinions are worth more than others? These are 
some of the traditional questions of aesthetics which arise from an 
examination of aesthetic discourse. 

The final question raises an important problem for any normative 
science. Do moral philosophers know, qua moral philosophers, what 
particular actions or kinds of action are right and wrong, or is their 
concern merely to elucidate the concepts occurring in any given belief 
about what is right or wrong? Both points of view have been held, 
and we may describe the latter view of the function of moral philosophers 
by saying that they do not make first order moral judgments, that is 
directly upon conduct,. but second order judgments, that is, judgments 
about judgments about conduct. Similarly, we may say that it is the 
function of aesthetic philosophers to make second order judgments 
and that this is the demand which disqualifies Plato and Aristotle as 
aesthetic philosophers. They accept unquestioningly, the belief natural 
to their circumstances of time and place, that value is to be dêfined in 
terms of the best life for men, that is, life within a°small community 
such as their own city state. To hold a given belief uncritically about 
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morals or art is to disqualify one as a philosopher of morals or aesthetics 
though of course, a philosopher may hold beliefs as a private man. 

There is one further difficulty here. It is natural to say that a moral 
theory which had as a consequence that it is right to break promises 
and to tell lies is absurd, and that a theory of aesthetics from which 
it followed that a peasant song at a village wedding had greater aesthetic 
value than an opera by Mozart or Wagner is equally absurd. There 
must be some kind of, at any rate provisional, acceptance of moral 
codes and great works which have passed the test of critical judgment 
over a long period, though this acceptance must also be ¢xamined. 

Charles Pierce defined aesthetics as the ‘basic normative science’ 
which institutes a comparison among ultimate values—the ‘science of 
ideals or that which is objectively admirable without any ulterior 
reason.’ Few have followed him in giving this very wide meaning to 
the word. It is not usually considered to be part of the function of 
aesthetics to consider why we value the appreciation of beauty or what 
rank we give to it among other valuable human activities. Nevertheless 
any theory which did not provide some basis for ee why we 
value art and beauty would appear nugatory. For this reason the theory 
that objective beauty consists of certain mathematical proportions is 
apt to seein trivial in modern times when it is dissociated from the 
religious or metaphysical background which gave it meaning in medieval 
and Renaissance times. ` 

Among modern theories that which perhaps comes closest to 
explaining why we value art is the theory that art is a language of 
symbolism. The modern theory has little affinity with the medieval 
theory of symbolism since it is maintained without the religious 
postulate that what is symbolised is the nature of Deity. Moreover 
while medieval thought regarded all nature including works of art 
as symbols of Deity, the moderns distinguish works of art as being 
alone symbolic in the aesthetic sense. It is akin to the medieval philosophy 
in holding that the appreciation of beauty is a cognitive act and that 
it is immediate intuitive, or non-conceptual, awareness of that which 
is symbolised. The theory derives from one of the facets in the thought 
of German Romanticism and its more particular origin is usually 
ascribed to the works of Konrad Fiedler and Ernst Cassirer. It has 
been recently popularised by Mrs. Susanne Langer. 

It is a theory which requires very careful formulation: It distinguishes 
for example between a symbol and a sign. A sign is something (e.g. a 
road-sign or a scientific proposition) which expresses a meaning that 
could be formulated and communicated by alternative means. An 
aesthetic symbol is pegs which expresses a unique meaning that 
cannot be paraphrased and therefore cannot be conceptualised but is 
apprehended by direct or intuitive acquaintance with the symbol. 
This aesthetic theory must be held distinct from simple recognition 
of the fact that works of art do often (but need not) contain conventional 
of ‘subconscious’ images. The study of conventional images is known 
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as iconography and the study of unconscious symbolism, whether from 
the individual or the collective or archetypal subconscious, is the 
province of psychology. Neither is directly germane to aesthetic 
concepts. Neither the early Christian art of the Catacombs nor the 
modern devotional postcard is better or worse aesthetically because 
it contains an effective religious symbol of the “good shepherd’. The 
pictures of the old alchemists or the pictures drawn by schizophrenic 
patients do not become ‘art’ because the psychologist can discover 
and elucidate subconscious symbolism contained in them. Nor on the 
other hand do the paintings made by Picasso become any less fine as 
works of art because similar subconscious symbolism can be found 
in them by psychologists. 

The theory must also be held distinct from the study of general 
cultural symbols in Cassirer’s sense. The historian may use works of 
art as documents bearing witness to the religious, philosophical, political, 
social, poetical or emotional tendencies of a period or a country or 
the individual artist. But for this purpose an unsuccessful and a successful 
work of art are equally significant and works of art are only one sort 
of material among a vast variety of others all of which may serve as 
evidence of cultural background or trends and many of which contain 
meanings requiring to be elucidated in the light of such baekground 
and trends. 

The aesthetic theory of symbolism holds that successful works of 
art are symbols in a special kind of way in which no other things are 
symbols. The manner of this symbolism has not yet been adequately 
formulated and it is therefore difficult to present or assess the theory. 
_ There seem to be three types of statement made within the context 

of this theory. (i) It is said that a ‘work of art is a symbol but that 
which it symbolises is itself. This statement can hardly be intended to 
be taken literally. A thing which symbolises nothing else but itself 
symbolises nothing and is not a symbol. Perhaps what is intended to 
be said is that every work of art is a unique individual, that it is an 
organic whole which cannot be taken to pieces and built up as a set 
of relations among its parts, that it expresses a meaning which cannot 
be completely paraphrased either in words or in any other medium. 
If this is what is meant, the statement says nothing new in aesthetics. 

(ii) It is said that art is a ‘language of feeling’, but works of art do not 
arouse in the observer particular emotions which were previously experi- 
enced by the artist and were his ‘inspiration’ to make the work of art. They 
symbolise to (non-conceptual) cognition so that in the act of appreciation 
the observer by immediate cognitive contact with the work of art 
becomes aware by direct intuition of that of which it is a symbol. 
Moreover that which is symbolised is not particular feelings or emotions 
but a general pattern or rhythm of affective life. 

The view that appreciation is primarily a cognitive act rather than 
an emotional response seems to be true. We do not acttally experience 
all the often conflicting emotions represented simultaneously on the 
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stage or in an anecdotal painting but in some sense we are cognitively 
aware of them by an immediate non-conceptual act. On the other 
hand the view that works of art symbolise fundamental patterns of 
feeling seems far more dubious. It is intrinsically incapable of verification 
because we have no other means of knowing these fundamental patterns 
and rhythms; nor have we any possible means of testing our judgments 
whether particular purported works of art do or do not express a 
fundamental rhythm of feeling. 

(iii) Finally it is sometimes asserted that works of art symbolise a 
metaphysical reality with which by our appreciative commerce with 
the work of art we become directly and immediately aware. This is a 
view which many modern artists have themselves alleged. 

In his essay The Doors of Perception Aldous Huxley describes how 
under the influence of mescalin his ordinary perceptions were 
accompanied by an intense and inescapable feeling of revelation. He 
develops the theory that artistic vision in general has this revelatory 
character and that the works of art which artists create communicate 
to us imperfectly the revelation of ultimate reality which they have 
enjoyed. ‘What the rest of us see only under the influence of mescalin,’ 
he says, ‘the artist is congenitally equipped to see all the time. . . It 
is a knowledge of the intrinsic significance of every existent. For the 
artist as for the mescalin taker, draperies are living hieroglyphs that 
stand in some peculiarly expressive way for the unfathomable mystery 
of pure being.’ 

The statement that in the act of appreciating a beautiful work of 
art we have immediate intuitive awareness of ultimate or pure being 
takes us outside the confines of aesthetics proper. As ‘emotive’ 
descriptions of the artistic experience such affirmations are significant 
and must be treated with respect. Their correct philosophical 
formulation belongs to the sphere of general philosophy or metaphysics. 
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THE IVth INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF AESTHETICS 


J. P. Hodin 


Tue Fourth International Congress of Aesthetics, under the high patronage of H.M. the 
King of Greece “and presided over by His Excellency M. P. Kanellopoulos, of the Academy 
of Athens, Vice-President of the Council of Ministers, and former Premier of Greece, 
took place in the National Technical University of Athens, from the Ist to the 6th 
September, 1960. 

Under the general title: Present Situations of Aesthetic Problems, the programme was 
divided into two main sections, one on freely chosen subjects and one on the following 
themes: (1) the Concept of the Classic and the Modern Conception of Art; (2) ‘Art and 
the Sacred; (3) Functional Value and Artistic Value; (4) Art and Modern Techniques; 
(5) Art and Depth-Psychology; (6) Non finito and Completion, Norms and Standards; 
(7) Methods of Investigation and New Aspects: Writing of Artists, Theory of Information, 
Semantics. 

There were three plenary sessions and four sectional sessions held simultaneously. 
The section of freely chosen themes was sub-divided into eight sub-sections: (1) Art, 
Science, Language and Music; (2) General Questions of Art and Aesthetics? (3) Method 
and Interpretation; (4) Aesthetic Judgment and Criticism; (5) Psychology and Aesthetic 
Experience; (6) Form and Style; (7) On Poetry and Poets; (8) Mixed Communications 
on the Cinema, the Portrait, Caricature and the Golden Section. 

There were 110 delegates representing the Universities, Academies of the Arts and 
Sciences, Societies of Aesthetics and other bodies connected with education in the arts 
and aesthetics, selected from 254 participant members. Together with 128 ‘adherent’ 
members the total number attending the Congress were 382, from 19 participating 
countries, 

In the inaugural session four papers and two addresses were read. The number of the 
papers presented for the plenary sessions was sixteen, the number of communications 
presented for the various sections amounted to one hundred and fo 

In the final session, which took place in the open air theatre of Epidaurus, the 
International Executive Committee suggested that the next International Congress of 
Aesthetics might take place in 1964 in Holland. Professor Jan Aler from Amsterdam 
was asked to investigate this possibility and was appointed a member of the International 
Executive Committee, as also was Sir Herbert Read in his capacity of President of the 
British Society of Aesthetics. 

The Congress in Athens gave the newly founded British Society of Aesthetics its 
first opportunity of appearing before an international forum. Sir Herbert sketched in a 
few words the developments which had led to its foundation, the significance of which 
was stressed by Professor Thomas Munro, the President of the American Society of 
Aesthetics, and by Professor P. A. Michelis. The British Society was represented by 
four Committee members: Sir Herbert Read, Professor L. A. Reid, Dr. R. L. Saw and 
Dr. J. P. Hodin. Sir Herbert spoke in the first plenary session on The Informal Image ın 
Modern Art. This paper dealt with the trend which is called Tachism or Abstract 
Expressionism, and Sir Herbert developed the idea that most of the Abstract 
Expressionists are seeking to express supra-personal values. He seems fully to accept 
the C. G, Jung inspired thesis of archetypal forms, i.e, the suggestion of the existence 
of ‘an inborn disposition to patterning, an sechule heritage of the psyche, a * matrix in 
which images of archetypal significance may be cast, and once cast, projected as formal 
structures by the artist and the poet’, 
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Professor Reid spoke on Feeling and Aesthetic Experience. The making of art, he said, is 
defined as the embodiment of value, ‘value’ being feeling-about-an-object, or object- 
as-felt. Art includes expression, but is not identical with expression. Values are embodied 
literally in the phenomenal object. Since value includes feeling, and value is literally 
embodied, feeling is (1) part of the perceived work (embodied feeling). (2) There is 
cognitive feeling in the process of actively apprehending the work. (3) There is aesthetic 
feeling—sometimes emotion-resulting. (4) Irrelevant feelings may be caused. 

Dr. R. L. Saw discussed The Objectivity of the Judgment of Beauty. Her paper maintained 
the thesis that there is only one purely aesthetic judgment, though many other interesting 
and important things to be said about works of art. The judgment of beauty is singular, 
and when we make it, we commit ourselves to a demand for the agreement of our 
fellows. This demand cannot be enforced by reasons, for reasons presuppose concepts 
and aesthetic judgment is upon the work of art qua individual. 

Dr. J. P. Hodin proposed The Empirical Approach to Aesthetic Problems in Modern Art as 
the only one which can yield any substantial results. “Because of the rapid changes in 
the modern movement, the aesthetic approach to it, in order to be valid, can be only a 
direct and living one, not one based on traditional and speculative thinking, It must 
be empirical and investigate what is and not what should be.’ 

His Excellency M. P. Kanellopoulos opened the Congress with a speech in which 
he stated that ‘in our days every truth is suspect. The most suspect of all is that truth 
which incarnates beauty . . . If aesthetics seeks to become ultramodern and aligns itself 
with extremist tendencies in modern art, it must repudiate its own aim and purpose.’ 
In discussion he expressed himself in favour of a balance between emotion and reason 
as the only true way in which an artist worth his name can walk. 

Professor Œ. Sourlau, in his paper on Utilité de I’Esthétique, spoke of aesthetics as a 
science, but in the sense of Socrates who, 2300 years ago, spoke of his being only aware 
of a small and poor science which is love. ‘Our science,’ said Souriau, ‘should be above 
all, love: the love of Beauty, the love of Art.’ He made the point that aesthetics contains 
an element of speculation. The science of aesthetics must not under-estimate the 
spontaneous and ineffable elernents contained in art—in fact its transcendent quality. 

This was a view diametrically opposed to that advanced by Professor Thomas Munro 
of the Western Reserve University, in his paper, The Meaning of Naturalism 1n Philosophy 
and Aesthetics. Although Professor Munro tries to give the term ‘Naturalism’ a very wide 
interpretation (he actually connects it with the American notion of Neo-Naturalism 
which is opposed to all forms of the super-natural and transcendent, mysticism, dualism, 
idealism, pan-psychism, pantheism, teleology and vitalism), it brings his philosophy 
into affinity with the empiricism of Hume, the positivism of Comte, with Dewey, 
Russell and Santayana. Professor Munro developed the thesis that philosophic naturalism 
in its sympathetic and tolerant character is humanistic. 

Professor René Huyghe achieved the greatest rhetorical success of this Congress. He 
is a born orator and the verve with which he presented his ideas on The Greek Heritage 
and The Culture of the West, the aspect of the spiritual crisis in which the West is struggling, 
the return of mythical notions connected with an imagery of beasts as we know them 
frora the Dark Ages, from Primitive Art, etc., show modern man as being in a permanent 
state of ‘Angst’ and dominated by the powers of the surrounding universe. Professor 
Huyghe stressed the importance of the ‘Greek miracle’ which discovered man as a 
free agent, opposed him victoriously to the beast, and made him conscious. 

Professor P. A. Michelis, in his paper De La Divination dans |’ Art Contemporain, spoke 
of the prophetic quality of art, i.e. a quality which carries new messages to man. By 
transcending consciousness it arrives at the revelation of the ineffable. Professor 
Michelis finds this quality in the poetry of the Bible and of Christianity, to some extent 
in the Greek tragedies, but also—and that is his point-——in modern art, be it figurative 
(Surrealist) or abstract (Tachist). “Today’s art’ he says, ‘is prophetic in that its messages 
remain enigmas to be solved.’ 

Professor Luigi Pareyson, from the University of Turin, devoted his paper to La 
Contemplation de la Forme. He developed his idea in a classically logical manner which 
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was beautiful in itself. Speaking of the formation of the work of art, in which invention 
and execution produce a state of uncertainty among many possibles, he sees in both the 
adventure and the orientation the very essence of the work of art, thus ascertaining its 
pre-existence in the mind of the artist. Forma formata—-forma formans, are to him identical 
in spirit—the formative process is one. 

Professor Joseph Gantner, from the University of Bale, gave us the rare example of 
an art historian who takes a living interest in the most recent development of the arts, 
stating- that any aesthetic appreciation must base itself on the past, which for the 
connoisseur is always alive, and on the present, which always reflects in itself the past. 
The revolutionary trend ın twentieth century art has challenged our whole aesthetic 
approach. The great problem to him is to strive in aesthetics for a ‘novum organon’ 
which embodie$ both the knowledge of the old art and the transformation activated by 
the new art. 

An exquisite paper was presented by Professor Helmut Kuhn, of Munich University, 
on the theme Due Festlichket des Kunstwerks. His thesis was that ‘the work of art is not a 
thing like other things, differing from them only by a particular attribute—artistic 
beauty. The difference goes deeper: it concerns not only the What but the How of 
Being’. He developed the term ‘Ort der Kunst’ (‘seat of art’) as being one of solemnity: 
‘The work of art springs not from festivity (Fest) alone but from the ‘“‘festive’’ mood.’ 

Professor Ernesto Grassi has recently developed similar ideas (Kunst und Mythos, 
Rowohlt Verlag, Hamburg, 1957) which have their root in a Greek concept. It is of 
the utmost importance for contemporary art that this notion be revived, for without it, 
without the feeling of ‘festivity’, modern life and modern art are robbed of their very 
human character. 

Professor Roman Ingarden, from Cracow University, famed for hif book Das 
hterarische Kunstwerk (Max Niemeyer, Tibingen, 1960), spoke on ‘Prinzipien emer 
erkenntniskritischen Betrachtung der Aesthetischen Erfahrung’. In this paper he drew a 
distinction between the work of art itself and the work as an aesthetic object, comparing 
it to a tool in the same sense as language is a tool. 

Space does not permit even mention of all the titles of the papers presented. The 
Congress was well organised and successful, and most gracefully supported by the Greek 
Government. No environment could have been better suited to enhance a Congress on 


Aesthetics at which widely differing viewpoints were put forward in lively discussions. 
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The Lamp of Beauty. Writings on Art by John 
Ruskin. Selected and Edited by Joan 
Evans. London: Phaidon Press. 1960. 
pp. 344. 32s. 6d. 


Tae task of bringing the work of Ruskin 
back into general circulation and esteem is 
a difficult one. A great deal has been done, 
critically, biographically and editorially, in 
recent years; but he is still, one suspects, 
not much read. His achievement is still 
concealed behind the immense slag-heap of 
misapprehension and neglect that even now 
obstructs our understanding of much 
important nineteenth-century writing. One 
of the difficulties is the sheer physical bulk 
of his work—thirty-nine large volumes in 
the great Library Edition. Another 1s its 
variety and its unevenness of quality. 
Besides his central labours as an art-critic 
Ruskin left hardly any subject untouched, 
from industrial organisation to the edu- 
cation of girls. To put it mildly, his claims 
to bę heard are greater on some of these 
matters than on others. He suffered from 
periods of mania and periods of depression, 
and at some times, during which he was by 
no means silent, he was actually out of his 
mind. He had an incurable habit of digres- 
sion—not unfruitful, but disconcerting. 
The later volumes of Modern Painters are 
more a treatise on landscape than on 
painting. Towards the middle of his career 
his work on art was swamped by his 
sociological and economic interests, These 
are inseparable from his real achievement; 
the problems he raised are still vital and 
still unsolved; but his treatment of them is 
far removed from modern political and 
social actualities. His moral temper too is 
not of a kind to commend itsélf easily to 
the modern reader. But here there is a 
distinction to be made. At the centre of 
Ruskin’s system is his conviction of the 
indivisibility of art from man’s general 
. moral experience. And his statement of 
this is as important as it ever was. But it is 
inextricably. mixed up with his personal 
moral prejudices, which no one is obliged 
‘to share; and anyone but the careful 
student may be forgiven if his lack of 
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sympathy with the particular applications 
blinds him to the value of the general 
principles. 

There is also the difficulty of discovering, 
in such a voluminous and varied writer, 
what the real aesthetic position is. Some- 
thing can be briefly said. Ruskin held the 
expressive theory of art—that the function 
of the artist is to express his own sense of 
the life of nature and of man, and that the 
excellence of his work is in steady propor- 
tion to the quality of his own mind and. 
heart. And Ruskin ıs a naturalist He 
believes that the visual artist conveys this 
sense through images derived from nature. 
His is an aesthetic of the representational 
image, not an aesthetic of abstractly 
‘significant form’, whatever that may be. 
Here of course he is in the tradition of 
over two thousand years of Western art, 
a tradition that has not been seriously 
questioned until our own century. No one 
can read much of Ruskin without realising 
that he is a writer of great general powers; 
his special gifts as an art critic are a 
minute and delicate visual observation, 
and an imaginative sensibility that is 
always alive. 

Joan Evans’s handsome anthology should 
do much to recall to mind the range and 
variety of Ruskin’s art criticism. It is 
dificult and inevitably unsatisfactory to 
make excerpts from lengthy connected 
works, and Ruskin is a writer who needs 
to be taken in generous draughts. But this 
is a good selection, giving a fair repre- 
sentation of the range and direction of his 
thought on painting, architecture and art 
teaching. The old Ruskin anthologies 
tended to consist of ‘gems’ and purple 
patches; this is sensibly functional. The 
main lack to my mind is of general 
theoretical passages, such as those on 
imagination and the Pathetic Fallacy in 
Modern Painters. No collection of moderate 
size could hope to be fully representative, 
however, and the passages chosen here are 
reasonably self-contained, self-explanatory, 
and of genuine interest. Indeed the main 
impression on a browser in this volume is 
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of a continual flow of imaginative life. 
Whatever Ruskin may be doing, however 
wrong-headed he may occasionally be, his 
experiences have really been lived through, 
and: are transmitted in his wonderfully 
flexible prose. 

The book is beautifully produced, and 
there are seventy-eight well-chosen 1llus- 
trations. Joan Evans’s introduction does 
what it sets out to do—to give a brief 
account of Ruskin’s life and work. It does 
not attempt very much in the way of 
exposition, and perhaps it is not necessary. 
It is unfortunate that to a reader who 
proposes to be any more than a casual 
browser, the references are inadequate and 
irritatingly inconsistent. To the major 
works references are given in Ruskin’s 
own elaborate system of parts, sections, 
chapters and paragraphs. For the others 
there is no system at all. Sometimes 
references are given to volume and page in 
the Library Edition, sometimes not. The 
two letters to The Times on Pre- 
Raphaelitism are given, and the dates duly 
appended; but surely it would be useful 
to know that they are to be found in 
Volume XII of the Library Edition, where 
the enquirer will be able to find a great 
deal of related matter. Some of the refer- 
ences are simply meaningless—‘Review of 
Eastlake’s History of Oil Paintings, 35’, 
for example. In what periodical? And what 
date? (it was actually the Quarterly 
Review, March 1848, and is also to be 
had in Volume XII of the Library Edition). 
Passages from A joy for Ever are quoted 
without page or paragraph reference at all. 
Many of these passages arouse further 
questions and the desire to follow them up, 
and there is really no excuse for making this 
so difficult, especially as Ruskin is perhaps 
the best edited ofall major English authors. 

GRAHAM HOUGH 


The Passionate Sightseer. From the Diaries, 
1947-1956. By Bernard Berenson. 
London. Thames and Hudson. 1960. 
pp. 200. 35s. 


BERENSON had become a legend during his 
lifetime. He was a man notable for the 
elegance and prolonged vigour of his old 
age, and lovers of the arts will be grateful 
to the publishers for producing within a 
year of his death this private diary of his 
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travels in Italy and North Africa, under- 
taken in his late eighties and early nineties, 
His encyclopaedic knowledge of the plastic 
arts enabled him to illuminate his obser- 
vations with historical connections and 
comparisons in a most scholarly and wise 
way, and his still alert experiences as a 
very old man interspersed with memories 
from the eighties and nineties of the last 
century make this travel book a document 
of unusual interest from many points of 
view. I feel that I need make no excuse for 
taking this unusual book as an opportunity 
to attempt an assessment of what Berenson 
means to us who follow along the path 
where he so ably led. 


His reputation as the ultimate authority 
on the painting of the Renaissance rests 
both on his claims as a scientific expert and 
on his aesthetic valuations as a con- 
noiseur. On the former I shall not 
comment here. Attribution, he himself 
says, requires no ‘feeling for quality’, no 
‘eye’. It requires ‘good average, powers of 


observation, and concentration and 
reasoning . . . training in the historical 
method . . . how to recognise what is 


relevant when it appears, and how to look 
for it when it hides.’ It is a science, 
following the ordinary rules of detective 
work. and inference, and it is a science 
which Berenson considerably advanced. 
His work was scholarly in the best sense; 
it was not merely the accumulation of 
relevant knowledge of fact and detail, 
though this of course is essential, but the 
most scrupulous examination of evidence 
and methods of reasoning. There is no 
doubt that he was one of the best ever 
exponents of this detective work, and his 
fame in this respect is securely founded. 


If he had been merely this, however, 
there would have been less of a legend of 
the great connoisseur, for he was held to 
be not only a man who knew a doubtful 
Botticelli when he saw it, but knew 
whether it was a good one. He held no 
brief for subjective theories of criticism, 
and in Aesthetics and History (1950) he set 
out formally the aesthetic principles he 
had used for many years in his practical 
studies and evaluations. He rightly rejected 
arbitrary standards of excellence,*such as 
Winckelmann’s canons of classical beauty, 
and made the important point that canons 
of taste require supporting reasons. If we 


say a painting is good because it has a 
certain specific quality, there has to be an 
answer to the question; ‘What of it? Why 
does that make it good?’ The two canons 
he proposed as essential yardsticks of good 
painting are Tactile Values and Movement. 
His justi reason was that by painting 
in this way the artist causes us to perceive 
more fully and more keenly than usual the 
z objects which he represents, and the effect 
of this is ‘life-enhancing’. This clumsy 
expression ‘life-enhancing’ was important 
for Berenson, for it provided precisely the 
backing for his criteria of excellence that 
made them not arbitrary but rational 
criteria. Anything which is life-enhancing 
ves gratification and joy, it raises our 
vitality of mind, and tunes us like ‘an 
instrument . . . for ecstasy’. 


The weakness of this aesthetic founda- 
tion of his criticism is at once apparent 
when he implies that no painting which is 
not representational and has not these 
tactile values can be life-enhancing. 
Chinese suggestive painting and poem 
illustration, practically the whole of 
Oriental and Indian painting, to say 
nothing of the long Byzantine tradition in 
Europe, does not measure up to these 
standards and was quite clearly attempting 
something else than the tactile values and 
the sense of free movement in space which 
Berenson made the touchstone of 
excellence for his appreciation of Renais- 
sance painting. This was also the reason 
why he could not come to terms with 
modern art, against which he inveighed so 
angrily in his muddled essay Seeing and 
Knowing (1953). My point here is that 
these criteria of tactile values are not 
good enough or rational enough to be 
applied universally and by themselves. 
They rule out too much. 


These objections do not lie, only against 
Berenson’s formal views as a philosopher, a 
title which he disavowed (calling himself 
a ‘philodoxos’). They are more searching 
than this, for if they are substantiated they 
put into question his judgments as a con- 
noisseur—and this to some people „may 
seem an or extraordinary thing to 
say about such a man. But if his criteria of 
tactile tepresentational values are not 
ultimate, then even his judgments of 
Renaissance painting must be at fault and 
until one has recognised the flaws in his 
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aesthetic theory there is much in his 
magnum opus. The Italian Painters of the 
Renaissance (1930) which is puzzling. 

But when all is said the publishers have 
chosen an apt title for his last diaries. 
Berenson was indeed a passionate sjghtseer 
and if we do not always agree with adover’s 
praises, a true lover is not blind. Berenson 
was a humble, rational man, a man of great 
learning and of great enthusiasm. And if we 
may ee with his explanations of why 
he loved, many modern artists might 
nevertheless do well to look closely again 
at what he loved. 

J. WILLIAMSON 


The Form of Things Unknown. By SIR HERBERT 
READ. London: Faber and Faber. 1960. 
pp. 248. 25s. 

Sm HERBERT is an omnivorous studént and 
an indefatigable gourmet of ideas. His 
present book is more philosophical in tone 
than some; but, as always, it is written 
with an easy urbanity of style which makes 
it readily accessible to the ordinary reader 
without the necessity for a specialised 
background of philosophy. It presents no 
single unified theory of aesthetics but is 
aptly described by the sub-title: ‘Essays 
towards an Aesthetic Philosophy’. A 
collection of papers and lectures delivered 
over the last ten years on a variety of 
occasions and to very different audiences, 
it nevertheless displays a remarkable con- 
sistency of outlook. Certain recurrent 
themes which clearly lie close to the 
author's heart give a pattern and coherence 
to the whole. 

First and foremost the book stands out 
as an eloquent plea for recognition of the 
importance of aesthetic pursuits in modern 
life and education as a counterpoise to the 
one-sided emphasis which our scientific 
philosophy places upon discursive reason 
and a technology of practical know-how 
divorced from manual skill. By learning to 
conceive the world symbolically and to 
create artistic form people will, Sir 
Herbert thinks, ‘correct the bias of a 
mechanised mode of life’. Following a 
modern trend in aesthetics he regards 
artistic appreciation not as a matter of 
emotional reaction but as a mode of 


‘cognition. But unlike abstract thinking and 
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scientific generalisation it is a mode of 
awareness by direct acquaintance, a 
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distinct form of mental activity whose 
characteristic function is, in the words of 
Owen Barfield, the expansion of consciousness. 
In several of the Essays he expounds the 
view, attributed to Konrad Fiedler and 
Ernst Gassirer and recently popularised by 
Mrs. Susanne Langer, that art is essentially 
a ‘symbolic language of the feeling’. This 
theory maintains that works of art com- 
municate feeling not by arousing particular 
emotions in the, observer but by presenting 
the general rhythm and ‘pattern of 
affective and sentient being’ symbolically 
to direct cognition. At the same time 
Sir Herbert adopts the theory that art can 
or must (for it is not clear whether this 
applies to all works of art as such or only 
to certain types of art) mediate direct 
‘non-propositional’ apprehension of a 
wider metaphysical reality behind the 
visible presentation. 

Without necessarily going so far as to 
accept the claim that symbolism ‘has 
become the central principle of aesthetics’, 
it would be futile to deny that these 
aesthetic theories are trying to find 
expression for an element of truth which 
is both deeply important and in need of 
further elucidation. But we find today 
great difficulty in reviving the Romantic 
idea of ‘over-individual’ or metaphysical 
feeling which is not felt by particular 
individuals on particular occasions. And 
the idea of a unique symbol which conveys 
new cognitive experience is also difficult 
to fit into any known conception of 
symbolism. For a symbol is by its very 
nature in some sense or other a substitute 
for some other thing. It would seem to be 
the essential feature of all sorts of symbols 
except apparently works of art that they 
recur with the same conventional or 
associative meanings: new experience is 
communicated by forming new combina- 
tions of existing symbols. Victor Zucker- 
kandl has expressed this idea most clearly 
perhaps in his book Sound and Symbol 
(1956). He there says: “The word and its 
meaning are independent things... The 
two are separable; each exists by itself, 
the word without the thing, the thing 
without the word . . . The tone and its 
meaning, on the other hand, are connected 
in a far more intimate way . . . What tones 
mean musically is completely one with 
them, can only be represented through 


them, exists only in them. Except in the 
case of creative language (in the biblical 
sense of Adam’s ‘‘naming’’ things) and 
of poetical language, where other, more 
‘‘musical’’ relations come into play, 
language always has a finished world of 
things before it, to which it assigns words; 
whereas tones must themselves create 
what they mean . . . Words are signs that 
refer to particular things: if I understand 
them, they bring to my knowledge the 
things they signify . . . Tones, on the 
other hand, have completely absorbed 
their meaning into themselves and dis- 
charge it upon the hearer directly in their 
sound’. As Zuckerkandl himself says, this 
difference in the manner of symbolisation 
applies generally to works of art as such. 
The difficulty which we experience is to 
place any sense in the statement that 
thing is a symbol but that that ot which it is 
a symbol is itself. The most that can be 
said at this time is that the theory of art 
as a symbolic language of the emotions has 
not yet been formulated with sufficient 
precision to enable it to be judged from 
the point of view of strict philosophy. 
In the last two Essays Sir Herbert dis- 
cusses the problems of peace and war. 
‘Peace,’ he says, ‘is the natural condition 
of men, and the taking of life, the spilling 
of blood, is an outrage on nature, which 
man brings about by his pride and folly.’ 
He has resort to Plato for ‘a practical 
solution of the problem of peace’ and 
urges the Platonic doctrine, as found in 
Shelley, that: ‘the creative imagination, 
conceived actively, as paideia, is the only 
effective instrument of peace’. These 
chapters form a noble conclusion to a 
book which will appeal far more widely 
than to students of formal philosophy. 


Art and Illusion, A Study in the Psychology of 
Pictorial Representation, By E. H. GOMBRICH, 
London: Phaidon Press. 1960. pp. 
xxxi + 466. 70s. 

In The Birth of Western Painting Robert 

Byron and David Talbot Rice say: ‘Times 

have been when artists have fallen to 

accepting the natural world without 
enquiry and reproducing it. Such was the 
misfortune of Antiquity and, With the 
exception of the Frerfch impressionists, of 

Europe from the sixteenth to the nine- 

teenth centuries. The twentieth preens 
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itself on its evasion of this blind alley. 
The retreat from naturalistic illusionism 
is the one most characteristic feature not 
only of the more esoteric schools. of 
modern painting but of general contem- 
porary style manifested in advertisements, 
posters, illustrations and public design. 
This swing of aesthetic taste has given us 
new eyes to see the art of the past. We 
no longer look on the Egyptian and 
Cycladic merely as tentative stages in the 
approach to the ultimate perfection of fifth 
century Athens or Byzantine painting as 
the bungling precursor of Bellini and 
Botticelli. It is even difficult for us to 
enter into the state of mind which 
enabled Moliére to describe the Gothic 
monuments as ‘monstres odieux des siècles 
ignorants’, Whether or not we want our 
pictorial art to be representational, we no 
longer demand that it shall be naturalistic. 


Professor Gombrich admits that ‘repre- 
sentation need not be art’ but holds that 
‘it is nong the less mysterious for that’. 
He admits that faithfulness to nature is 
not the same thing as artistic excellence and 
theoretically allows that some works with 
a fairly low degree of representational 
accuracy may have a high level of artistic 
merit. ‘Aesthetics’, he says, 
rendered its claim to be concerned with 
the problem of convincing representation, 
the problem of illusion in art.’ But this is 
precisely the problem with which his 
book is concerned. His subject is the 
psychology of visual illusion through the 
medium of pictures, he pursues this 
subject mainly in connection with pictures 
which critics and art historians have 
recognised to be artistically important and 
he believes that our understanding of the 
naturalistic art of the past will from 
the enquiry into ‘the linguistics of the 
visual image’. Yet in view of the choice of 
subject one may not perhaps be altogether 
surprised at a discernible tendency to 
enhance the importance of illuslonism 
which amounts at times to identifying art 
as a whole with the naturalistic art of 
illusion. Despite disclaimers in his Intro- 
duction the reader cannot but come away 
with the impression that Professor Gom- 
brich’s Own aesthetic sympathies lie with 
good old-fashioned fio-nonsense naturalism. 
Although he allows that ‘the psychology 
of representation alone cannot solve the 


‘has sur- ` 


riddle of ie » he tends to speak of 
differences of style as though they were 
confned to different modes of repre- 
senting nature. Thus on page 291 he 
states that it is the totality of repre- 
sentational conventions which ‘makes up 
what we call ‘‘style’’ in painting’. The 
problem of why representation has a 
history is described as ‘the central 
problem of the history of Art’. Later (on 
page 388) we are told that the purpose of 
the book was to explain why art has a 
history and there is an inclination to 
Interpret progress in art as ‘progress 
towards visual truth’. (Yet one wonders 


_ whether the problems with which Cézanne 


wrestled (page 311) really arose entirely 
because ‘complete fidelity to visual ex- 
perience had become both a moral and an 
aesthetic imperative’, Cézanne himself 
said that his aim was ‘faire du Poussin 
d’aprés nature’, But one may not entirely 
dismiss his ‘obstinate determination to 
impose on nature that organisation and 
construction which was imperatively de- 
manded by what has been aptly described 
‘cet absolu qu'il convient désormais 
d’appeler un tableau’. Or let us listen to 
Bonnard, for whom ‘nature’ was certainly 
not negligible. ‘La présence de |’objet,’ 
he says, ‘du motif est trés génante pour le 
peintre au moment où il peint. Le point 
de départ d’un tableau étant une idée— 
si l’objet est JA au moment ot l’on travaille 
—il y a toujours danger pour [artiste de 
se laisser prendre pas les incidences de la 
vue directe, immédiate, et perdre en 
route lidée initiale.’) 


Professor Gombrich’s great enthusiasm 


for fourth and fifth century Greek art . 


leads him to aesthetic judgements which 
may not belong entirely to his conception 
of the objectivity of the art historian. Thus 
we are told: ‘It needed the extension of 
our historical horizon and our increased 
awareness of the art of other civilisations 
to bring home to us what has rightly been 
called the ‘‘Greek miracle’, the unique- 
ness of Greek art.’ He regards it as not too 
fanciful to com the Greek “conquest 
of space’ with the invention of flying, for 
“Without these systematic efforts art 
could never have soared on the wings of 
illusion into the weightless zone of 
dreams.’ The Greek revolution, he tells 
us, deserves its fame. ‘What makes it 
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unique is precisely the directed efforts, 
the continued and systematic modifications 
of the schemata of conceptual art, till 
; making was replaced by the matching of 
reality through the new skill of mimesis.’ 

Professor Gombrich suggests that the 


‘miracle’ of naturalism among the Greeks ' 


may have been due to ‘a c in the 
whole function of art’ and he finds this 
change of purpose in the ‘narrative intent’ 
of Greek, pictorial ‘representation. 
‘Egyptian art,’ he states, ‘scarcely knows 
narrative illustration in our sense.’ In his 
Egyptian Ait (Engl. trans. 1960) however, 
Boris de Rachewiltz has quite convincingly 
shown that outside the tombs the scenes 
of Egyptian art ‘generally have a docu- 
mentary and narrative value’, whose 
realistic evocation is often accentuated in 
scenes of highly dramatic content. But 
whereas Egyptian representation conveys 
the impression of an eternal arche 

projected outside the barriers of tire, 
the Greek interest lay in the ephemeral 
and anecdotal, in the subjective here and 
now. It is perhaps a part of the aspiration 
of the moderns to recapture something of 
the ‘eternal’ and ‘archetypal’ character 
which was abandoned in the illusionistic 
art of naturalism. It is almost certain that 
acquaintance with the less thoroughly 
studied naturalism of the Mochica ceramic 
art of ancient Peru would demand a 
revision of the claim that Greek fourth 
century art was ‘unique in the annals of 
mankind’. But be chis as it may, the 
glowingly evocative and valuational terms 
in which Professor Gombrich writes of 
Greek naturalistic art is a clear indication 
of aesthetic sympathies diametrically op- 
posed to those tendencies of contemporary 
taste which Ortega y Gasset summed up 
with the phrases ‘liberation of the human 
imagination from nature’ and the ‘de- 
humanisation of art’. We do not find here 
quite the objectivity which was envisaged 
for example in that little known work by 
James Sully Illustons. A Psychological Study 
(1881), where he wrote: ‘The imitation 
of solidity and depth by art is a curious 
and interesting illustration of the mode of 
production of illusion. Here we are not, 
of course, concerned with the question 
how far illusion is desirable in art, but 
only with its capabilities of illusory 
presentment; which capabilities, it may 


culation of a relatively 


a4 
be added, have been fully illustrated i in the 
history of art.’ 

But within the limits which he sets 
himself Professor Gombrich has pursued 
his enquiry brilliantly and with a wealth of 
learning lightly borne. With the help of an 
abundance of apposite illustration he 
develops his thesis that in the achievement 
of naturalistic representation artists have 
gradually, by trial and experimentation 
over the years, corrected their primitive 
conceptual schemata and corrected’ them 
in the light of observation. He represents 
the progress of naturalistic art as a 
systematic exploration of visual reality. 
And he argues that a picture is an a 
to the visual imagination of the beholder, 
who must collaborate with the artist by 
supplying the interpretation of his crypto- 
graphic pictorial code. In particular he 
shows the measure of truth and also the 
inadequacy of the old distinction between 
‘knowing’ and ‘seeing’. Perhaps the most 
convincing part of the book ‘is where, 
following J. J. Gibson (though in this he 
had been anticipated by James Ward as 
early as 1918 in his Psychological Principles) 
he questions the sufficiency of the view, 
derived from Berkeley's account of vision, 
that perception is simply a classification 
and ordering of a chaotic manifold of sensa 
and maintains that it is rather the pur- 
posively directed and experimental arti- 
undifferentiated 
sensory field. All seeing is therefore 
purposeful activity and ‘art itself becomes 
the innovator’s instrument for probing 
reality’. He has demonstrated most 
cogently that all representation of nature 
is, and must be, grounded in traditional 
schemata, which form the visual language 
whereby the artist communicates with the 
observer, modifying that language pro- 
gressively in the direction of illusion, and 
that the impressionists’ ideal of the 
‘innocent eye’ is necessarily a will-o-the- 
wisp. Discussing the ‘official art’ of 1900 
in his Panorama des Arts Plastiques Contempo- 
rains (Gallimard, 1960), Jean Cassou shows 
that the public demand’ for an art which 
resembled reality was in fact a demand for 
an art which resembled the pictures to 
which they were already accustomed. ‘Et 
cet art, il se l'est fabriqué avec certaines 
habitudes de gofit et d’école, avec certains 
préjugés, et surtout avec les caractéres 
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spécifiques de son comportement social. J 


4 The demand that pictorial art shall 
. resemble reality at once raises the question: 


What is reality? And this, he says, opens 
‘un débat philosophique inextricable’. 
Professor ‘Gombrich explores perhaps 
more deeply than has been done hitherto 
what it is that: we mean by visual reality 
in the phenomenological sense, investi- 
gating new and important factors in the 
psychology of vision. This part of his work 
—and it is in volume the greater part of 
the book—is a positive and valuable addi- 
tion to our understanding of naturalistic 
art. It is valid so long as and to the extent 
that the excellence of any picture derives 
from its ability to create the illusion of 
something other than itself. 

This is a book which must arouse strong 
feelings whether of agreement or of 
dissent. Some, but not all, will welcome 
the view that ultimately we owe it to the 
invention of naturalistic illusionism that 
we can npw ‘discover for ourselves that 
the world can be contemplated as pure 
appearance and as a thing of beauty’. 
Others on the contrary may be unwilling 
to sacrifice the intrinsic beauty of a 
Byzantine icon, a Khmer head or a Nazca 
pot for any closer approximation to 
“beautiful nature’. But whatever the 
reader’s aesthetic reactions may be, the 
value of the book as a genuine contribution 
to our knowledge and understanding is 
unimpugned. It is beyond cavil eminent 
among the few great works:on art history 
which our generation has seen and its 
influence will be felt, Jt contains much 
that is new and it indicates important 
avenues for further research. It must claim 
a permanent place on the shelves of every 
serious student of art or aesthetics. 

H. OSBORNE 


Roger North on Music: Being a Selection from 
his Essays written during the years c, 1695- 
1728. Transcribed from the Manu- 
scripts and Edited by JOHN WILSON. 
London: Novello. 1959. pp. xxviii -+ 
372. 42s. 

Tus is a fascinating book. Roger North, 

whose story and that of the Lord Keeper 

his Father, Grove tells m a few, tanta- 
lisingly few, lines fiow comes to life in his 
own writings as edited with scholarship 
and restraint by Mr. Wilson. North was 
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educated to bea Da and his formative 
years were spent in London towards the 


_‘end of the seventeenth century. He retired 
. for reasons which Mr. Wilson gives as 
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‘partly personal and partly political’ to 
Norfolk to become a country gentleman 
and to play the organ: he also wrote on a 
number of topics, including music. His 
writings give us a picture of England as 
seen by a cultivated amateur over a period 
which was critical for thè future of music 
in England. Reading Mr. Wilson’s pages, 
we remember how important a part music 
played in North’s time. There was Milton 
whose father’s house was always full of 
music and who counted Henry Lawes 
among his friends. Dryden and Purcell 
were not contemporaries merely, but 
collaborators too. The tide ‘of music in 
England might have gone on rising to give 
us an Opera House and a Symphony 
Orchestra as part of the Establishment. 
But “George and pudding time came in’ 
‘and the movement that might have ‘been 
the foundation of an English school of 
music—and of opera in particular— 
petered out in Pepusch and Arne—with 
Doctor Johnson sneering in the background 
about whether ‘Bach was a piper’. How 
did it all come about? Mr. Wilson’s rescue 
of North’s writings provides us with part 
of the answer. First of all, it did not come 
about by any general lack of interest in 
music. The musiclans—North might have 
called them ‘musitians’—were there: 
Charles II’s violins and the virtuosi of 
James H’s Court Chapel prove that. But 
how deep did the knowledge of music go? 
How did it come about that the composers 
of ‘The Triumphes of Oriana’ and those 
who sang their works left behind them 
only amateurs like Wood and, let us face 
it, Lawes? From what North has to tell 
us, it seems as if something like a total 
collapse of teaching and theorising about 
music occurred after the end of the 
madrigalists. No doubt the tumult of the 
Civil War and the hostility of some Puritans 
to Church music and to the -theatre 
deepened a decline which had already 
begun. But the result was plain to see. 
Telling of his own progress in music 
North says ‘. . . the chief remora to my 
entrance into consort, which I was 
ambitious of was, the want of knack of 
keeping time. I knew the devisions and 
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subdevisions well enough ‘and could 
measure the short notes, as crotchétts &c. ; 
but long notes I could not measure.”’ 
Eventually his brother Francis to whom he 


. + took the problem explained to him that 


by resolving the long notes to ‘crotchetts’ 
and then? ing the ‘crotchetts together 
in one’s mind’ the problem could be 
_ solved, 

Evidently the teaching of music, even 
in the household of the Lord Keeper 
North must have been a pretty chancy 
business. Indeed Roger North is evidently 
puzzled at the degree of ability that the 
Elizabethans must have acquired to tackle 
their own madrigals. There 1s no space to 
do more than notice North’s fascinating 
account of ‘fuges’—what would he have 
thought of J. S. Bach?—or ‘gracing’—how 
he would have enjoyed studying the jazz 
player’s ‘breaks’—or his remarks on 
English singing (‘Come into a theatre or 
music meeting, and you shall have a 
woman sing like a mouse in a cheese.’) 
The section headed ‘A Miscellany’ is 
packed with good things. ` 

This is a book to taste and to consider 
—not one to swallow whole and then 
forget. The student and the amateur will 
find in it many things worth having. In 
short, a book to buy or to steal—not one 
to borrow. 

The editing seems to have been care- 
fully done. The type is clear, and even 
without North’s very odd spelling one can 
distinguish without difficulty between 
what is editorial and what is North’s own 
work. The musical illustrations are clear 
and well chosen. There is a useful index. 


R. H. KING 


mainly in the nineteenth or early twentieth 


centuries. Thus much of the evidence as 
to what these patients perceived is 


. anecdotal; it comes mainly from verbal 


. reports of the patients whose actual 


Space and Sight: The Perception of Space and ) 


Shape ın the Congenitally Blind Before and 
After Operation. By M, VON SENDEN. 
Translated from the original (published 
in 1932) by Peter Heath. London: 
Methuen. 1960. pp. 343. 42s. 
THis book contains perhaps the first 
systematic account of how visual percep- 
tion develops in persons blinded by 
cataract from birth, or early childhood, 
who recover their sight after operation. 
But the author’s statements are based, not 
on his own observations, but on reports 
of sixty-six cases drawn from very diverse 
sources, which reports were published 
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behaviour was seldom studied syste-matic 
ally. Furthermore, the author’s inferences 
as to the underlying psychological pro- 


cesses are often highly speculative. 


Nevertheless there 1s considerable corro- 
borative evidence for his conclusions as to 
the very gradual development of visual 
perception. as we know it. The patients 
were soon able to perceive their sur- 
roundings as patches of light, shade and 
colour, existing outside themselves at 
rather indefinite distances. But as a rule 
they learnt only slowly to identify these as 
objects, mainly by means of identifications 
already established through touch. Most 
surprising was the fact that although the 
patients could often differentiate between 
shapes, they could not perceive the shape 
itself, for instance as a square or a circle, 
except through prolonged attentive obser- 
vation, often beginning with particular’ 
details such as the corners of the square. 

The implication of these observations is 
that the perception of brightness and 
colour is an innate capacity which operates 
spontaneously; whereas the perception of 
shape has to be learnt by experience. It 
cannot of course be assumed that the child 
learns this in the same way as does the 
blinded person. The child uses his 
experiences of touching objects to assist 
him in understan the shape and 
solidity of objects. But the blinded person 
has already conceived of his whole environ- 
ment in terms of touching, grasping, 
reaching, and so on, and these conceptions 
he may have to unlearn before he is fully 
able to comprehend visually. However, it 
does appear that the Gestalt hypotheses as 
to the innate tendencies operating in the 
form perception of children have little 
basis in fact. 

It may also be concluded from the data 
given that children develop much of their 
capacity for the aesthetic appreciation of 
visual material through teaching. It is true 
that some of the Liinded patients were 
reported to exclaim spontaneously, eHow 
beautiful’ when they were first able to 
perceive colours. But this wonderful new 
world soon proved a disappointment when 
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they found how dificult it was to under- 
stand it in terms of visually perceived 
shapes and objects. We may therefore infer 
that eyen if'the child spontaneously derives 
some sort of aesthetic pleasure from the 
colours he perceives, all the more sophis- 
ticated types of aesthetic appreciation must 
be taught him. 

Although perhaps this book contains 
little of direct significance to the study of 
aesthetics, nevertheless many people will 
find it a fascinating study of multifarious 
processes mediating between the imme- 
diate sensory data and the final concep- 
tualization of the nature of the environ- 
ment. But the concluding comments of 
Professor A. H. Riesen, Professor J. Z. 
Young and Mr. G. J. Warnock show that 
some caution must be observed in accepting 
all the author’s hypotheses, 


M. D. VERNON 


The Sense of Music, By VICTOR ZUCKERKANDL, 
Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1959. pp. x 
~} 246 -+ pp. 32 musical scores. 48s. 

In a previous book, Sound and Symbol, 

Dr. Zuckerkandl set himself to think about 

the nature of music, a proper philosophical 

enquiry, to which he propounded the 

answer that art seeks truth by means of a 

kind of leading to a kind of 

knowledge. He ended it with a promise 
of a sequel which would consider, as 
reverse to obverse the mind of ‘Man the 

Musician’. The present book however is 

not that book, except in so far as he 

explains to the musical ignoramus what 


happens in music. Being a philosopher as 
well as a musician he gives reasons much 
more fully than a music teacher would in 
lessons on rudiments, elementary many) 
rhythm and structure. 

Apparently he has found in his university 
work at Annapolis that student§ of the 
liberal arts do not understand music and 
fail to comprehend it through the ordinary 
academic disciplines of theory, history and 
appreciation. But it must be confessed that 
he goesa very long way round, using a 
large apparatus of diagrams, to what any 
ordinary student of music and any assiduous 
listener—the book is addressed solely to 
listeners—could pick up from reasonably . 
intelligent study at a much lower level than 
that of professional . His chapters, 
which are founded on lectures must 
have been absorbing to the completely 
uninitiated, as he proceeded from the 
nature of melody to harmonic phenomena 
such as tonality and modulation, for he has 

of patient exposition, as his previous 
book showed. That book was written in 
German and was translated by another 
hand; this one appears to have been 
written in lucid English, and he steers the 
student through technicalities without 
ambiguity with the aid of musical examples 
conveniently placed in an appendix. But 
the only really distinctive feature in his 
exposition is the insistence that music is a 
kinetic phenomenon, a continuous pro- 
gression of tensions between tones rather 
than of tones themselves. This he learned 
from the teaching of Schenker in Vienna 
and expounded so delicately and thoroughly 
in Sound and Symbol. 

FRANK 5. HOWES 
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SIGNIFICANT’ FORM ° 
Eva Schaper ) 


THE ForMuLa ‘art is significant form’ was originally proposed by Clive 
Bell and Roger Fry as a summary of a particular theory of fine art?, 
a theory which has come to be known as ‘formalism’ or even ‘radical 
formalism’. I shall speak of ‘significant form’ in art in a different sense 
from that intended by either Bell or Fry, and I shall therefore have to say 
, afew words at the outset in order to make the distinction clear. 

In the Bell-Fry theory, the conception of ‘form’ is fairly precise and 
narrow; it covers line, shape, volume and colour. The conception of 
‘significance’ is less easily outlined. It is bound up with a specific theory 
of aesthetic emotion, and can, very roughly, be transcribed by ‘aesthetic- 
ally important’*. In what follows, the notion of ‘significant form’ will 
be used in a sense which is different in both these respects. ‘Form’ is not 
restricted to ‘line’ or ‘shape’, and ‘significant’ is in no way exclusively 
connected with a unique kind of experience which has to be postulated. 

There is yet a third—and possibly most important—sense in which the 
twin concept of ‘significant form’, as discussed in what is to follow, 
differs from the formula which sums up the Bell-Fry theory. In formalist 
theory, ‘significant form’ is the quality in virtue of which something is 
‘art’, in terms of which it can be sufficiently defined to distinguish it 
from all other things. ‘Significant form’ is a shorthand formula for a 
theory of the nature and essence of art’. As- against this, it should be 
made quite clear at the beginning that the question ‘What is art?’ is 
neither asked nor answered here. “Significant form’ is, in this paper, not 
intended to define what makes something ‘art’. Rather, the approach 
here adopted assumes that there are things which are rightly called 
‘works of art’—-without, however, entering into a discussion of the 
justification for it. There are countless questions we can ask about art. 
What I have to say here is intended only as elucidating a limited aspect; 
it attempts to be a tentative and partial answer to the question ‘Why is 
art important to us?’ To answer this, I have used the terminology of 
‘significant form’ without, I believe, any commitments to the Bell-Fry 
theory in which the concept first occurred. The Bell-Fry theory pre- 
supposes a substance-quality conception of art (‘every work of art has 
significant form’). My own proposals are based on a functional approach, 
according to which it belongs to the function of art (but is by no means 
the only function of art) to articulate ‘significant forms’. I shall therefore 
by-pass any critical discussion, rewarding as this might well be, of the 
* This paper expands and elaborates the topic of a communication to the IVth Interfational Congress 

of A tics, Athens, 1960. 
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Bell-Fry theory. These introductory remarks serve no other purpose 
than that of dissociating myself from a theory which I do not adopt, but 
which well deserves to be investigated on its own merits elsewhere. 

I 


Form, in its most general sense, is how things are and how events 
, happen. In that sense, anything whatever has form. There is form in 
things—natural or man-made; and there is form in „life and living— 
form of concrete experience, of acting and of relating. All other senses 
of form, such as shape, outline, pattern, are partial and necessarily 
restrictive elaborations, on different levels of discourse, of this very 
general notion. 

Form as the ‘how’ of things, events, relations and connections is too 
all-pervading to be recognized as such, It often requires great intellectual 
and imaginative efforts to discern it or to display it. To do so is to for- 
mulate, and efforts concerned with it are here called ‘formulations’. 
There are various kinds of formulation, differing widely as to aims, ends 
and methods. I shall maintain that art is one of the activities whose 
function it is to display forms, and that this is part of the reason for its 
unceasing fascination, Art is a kind of formulation; and here we can find 
a partial answer to the question—not “What is art?’ but “Why is art 
important to us?’ A partial answer, and another partial aspect of it, 
will become clear when we can show art not only as a kind of formulation, 
but as a distinct endeavour to articulate ‘significant form’. 

But first, let me elaborate what I mean by ‘formulation’. Formulation 
is attempted by any sense-giving or sense-eliciting system or super- 
structure. Primitive ritual and magic emphasize, through repetition 
and incantation, the forms which are essential to rigidly controlled 
societies; even the activity of naming things, in such contexts, is an 
endeavour to gain control over what is named. Religious formulations 
try to elicit the sense and justification of life on earth; and the various 
political, social, and economic systems are other outcomes of the human 
drive towards formulating the needs of man living with man. Intellectual 
understanding and advances into the unknown, the adventures of ideas 
and the exploration of the mind lead to other complex efforts of dis- 
covering forms. Life without the constant endeavour to discriminate 
and to highlight the forms of things and of lived events would be un- 
bearable. It would lack the essential means for advancement in the fields 
open to human understanding and curiosity. But civilization is not only 
the outcome of purposive activity in the service of progress. Civilization 
means a senge of openness and play as well as novelty of formulation. 


Civilized mankind needs art. 
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As a kind of formulation art has less direct relevance to the business 
of advancing by clarifying the forms necessary for action and under- 
standing. In art, formulation concerns the forms of things and the ‘forms 
of things unknown’t, forms of living, actual and imagined, and forms 
which cannot be described as forms of anything: just the ‘how’ and ‘why’ 
of some intricate and sometimes ineffable relationships. In art, forms are 
not just elicited, but displayed and created for their own sake and for the 
sake of being enjoyed, Art has many ways and devices of offering forms 
for imaginative contemplation and delight. That this sometimes enhances 
the understanding of things and intensifies the awareness of conscious 
living is not incompatible with the view that art first and foremost 
formulates for the sake of formulation. To emphasize this point | shall 
speak of artistic formulation as ‘articulation of form’. Articulated forms 
are forms displayed, either forms newly discovered in creative vision, 
or forms wrenched from their context of diffusion and interconnectedness 
——forms of selected events, things and situations. Art articulates these 
forms by making them fully apparent, not in life as lived, but in new 
artifacts added to life. For every work of art is a construct, something 
deliberately made and even contrived, not found as such or discovered 
in nature. Art and artificiality are connected notions, and the latter 
need not have any derogatory flavour. To be artificial is a positive asset 
of art over life. It is because life lacks the explicitness and distinction of 
isolated patterns which art sometimes articulates that we recognize the 
feature of illusion in art—the term here being used without any 
evaluative implications. 

But forms articulated by art, in art works, are interesting and exciting 
not only because they are forms. Forms articulated in art are significant 
forms. This brings me to the elucidation of the second part of the formula 
as I wish to recommend it. ‘Significant’ indicates, or emphasizes, that 
forms in art are offered for imaginative realization; they are invitations 
for contemplation. The invitation need not be accepted, and it can 
certainly be misunderstood. But the appeal is there, and the vast body 
of interpretative literature on all branches of the arts testifies to its being 
recognized as such in practice. Artistic forms lend themselves to all 
kinds of interpretation—from textual, pictorial, or musical elucidation, 
historical and sociological assessment, to the various ways in which 
meaning-structures can be discussed. That aspect of articulated forms 
which makes such interpretation possible (and even imperative), I shall 
call ‘significant’—in a very literal sense of that word. 

In general, whatever is significant can function as a sign. It is capable 
of signifying when functioning in a context. A significant item is thus a 


potential for signification. It can, under certain conditiédns, become a 
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sign. The minimal conditions are that it must function in an ‘at least 
three-termed relation, consisting of subject, sign, and designatum. 
That is to say, when functioning as a sign, a significant item signifies 
something to a person, for whom it then is meaningful. Of the related 
terms, ‘Senificant?, ‘significance’, ‘sign’, ‘signify’, I take” the last, 
the active verb, to be absolutely basic. Significant items are capable of 
signifying, of functioning as signs. On the general theory of meaning 
here employed, meanings are neither qualities nor properties of things, 
or even of statements. They are the possible functions of significant 
items: what something means is what it signifies to the person or persons 
involved in the semiotic relation. 

Although it is here maintained that for something to be significant, 
it must be capable of functioning as a sign in certain contexts, this is not 
a discussion of signs or sign-situations as such. When speaking of ‘signs’, - 
we are stressing—quite legitimately—the vehicle-character of significant 
items in or after signification. In the present context it is desirable to 
avoid the emphasis on more or less fixed vehicles for more or less fixed 
meanings; instead I wish to stress the aspect of open potentiality in 
‘significant’ items which may, or may not, function as signs. ‘Sign’ is 
here used as a generic term for any component in a semiotic situation 
which refers beyond itself, i.e. which means. A general discussion of 
signs—not here attempted—would have to distinguish the various kinds 
of signs, such as, for example, signals, symptoms, symbols, conventional 
signs, etc.; and to investigate the different subspecies of signification, 
such as, for example, signification by evocation, by partial identity, 
by reference, by stipulation. All this would mean discussion of ‘significant 
items’ under the aspect of ‘signification achieved’ or even ‘conventionally 
fixed’. Here, on the other hand, I wish to draw attention to the process of 
eliciting or establishing the meaning function, that is to say to the need to 
complete and arrange the relational pattern in which something can mean 
something for someone. This holds for all significant items whatsoever, 
in some degree, But some significant items, more strikingly than others, 
invite concentration on the aspect of open, though somehow controlled, 
potentiality for signification. It is the forms articulated in works of art 
which most prominently bring this to mind—forms which I shall now 
call ‘significant forms’. 

The conjunction of ‘significant’ and ‘form’ into one key concept of 
aesthetics takes account of the interpretability of artistic forms as a 
factor of intrinsic importance. ‘Significant’ indicates that presented 
and fully apparent artistic forms have yet an aspect of unreality—in the 
sense of unrealized possibility: for a significant form is an articulated 
form with a potentiality for signification, with a potentiality for reference 
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in the widest possible sense. The ‘meanings’ actually realized when 
significant forms find their interpretation can be of a great variety in 
kind as well as of different degrees of complexity. In one sense, whatever 
is suggested by such forms may constitute their meanings. This includes 
what such forms represent by iconic or representational means, what 
they conventionally refer to or emotionally evoke; it includes what they 
allow us to infer about their historical background, about the period or 
the personal history of the artist or the medium. Obviously, the stratifica- 
tion of possible meanings, the many layers of significance, the various 
strands of established connections seen under different perspectives, 
constitute a vast and complicated, but also exciting field of study which 
can here only be alluded to. 

It will by now be clear why I am speaking of “significant forms’ rather 
- than of ‘artistic forms as signs’. The latter would be a legitimate, but 
different and much more limited inquiry, for most practical purposes 
restricted to the investigation of some or other species of signs as em- 
ployed in specific works or by particular artists, such as literary signs 
or symbols of any description. Insisting on the openness of the significance 
of artistic forms is not at all incompatible with admitting the occutrence 
of some sign-components the significance of which is no longer open or 
in question. The stress of ‘significant forms’ is to emphasize, over and 
above committed sign-situations involved in art, the interpreter’s share 
in the full activation of the artistic meanings. His period vision can matter 
as much as the artist’s—not, indeed, for the making or creating of 
artistic forms, but for realizing their significance under different per- 
spectives. His expectations and anticipations, his “mental sets’ and 
schemata of ordering and arranging the pointers and suggestions are 
the necessary counterparts to the creative presuppositions which are 
beyond the scope of direct critical investigation. Even ordinary, i.e. 
completely predetermined, signs do not normally simply stand proxy 
for what they suggest; they are more often vehicles for conceptions 
of what they suggest. The present analysis stresses the additional fact 
that artistic forms positively rely on the ambiguities of suggestions, and 
need imaginative co-operation and participation in the establishing of 
what can be called “vector fields’ of meanings.’ Artistic formulations are 
never actual statements which can simply be cashed out in terms of their 
meanings. One might, however, say that they are semblances of state- 
ments, and here again we have the aspect of illusion. (This I believe to 
be importantly connected with what I am trying to say, but too big a 
subject to be treated in conjunction with it.). 

The ‘significance’ of artistic forms is thus what we may comt to 
know or somehow to realize as their meanings, in many contexts and 
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with various shades or senses. When the significance in art works is here 
described as that of forms, it is an attempt to keep equally in mind 
that artistic meanings of wiheves description are never realized just 
as meanings—but as meanings-in-and-through that which mgans. To 
explain this, a slight digression is in order. Languages are made up of 
(or at least contain a large number of) ‘significant’ items in the general 
sense here discussed, namely words. They have to be interpreted in 
their contexts, and their meanings may be cumulative, But such dis- 
cursively significant elements are what I would call ‘transparent’: they 
are seen through in order to get at the meanings. They are not interesting 
as such; they are marks on paper or noises in the air, used for their 
denotation, connotation, suggestion, meaning—in short for what they 
signify. Except, of course, when they occur in poetry. The notion of 
‘significant forms’ in art stresses the ‘opaqueness’ of some significant 
items: even whilst they signify, they are and remain of interest as such, 
formaliter, as forms. Coloured patches, lines, sounds, gestures, phrases, 
rhythmic accentuations, words—these are the stuff our artistic dreams 
are made of. For their significance to be realized, the elements interpreted 
as functioning i in meaning-contexts must remain, in some sense, present: 
either presentationally given to perception, or imagined and remembered 
as perceptually relevant; they must remain fully apparent forms through 
which and in which meanings can be grasped. They must remain articulate 
forms. 

We sometimes express this fact when we say that artistic forms are 
irreplaceable by alternatives, since their possible significance, the 
realization of their meanings, can only be achieved through looking at, 
listening to, or in any way contemplating the work in which they occur. 
Artistic forms, it is generally acknowledged, often suggest as meanings 
what defies linguistic projection, or what cannot otherwise be inde- 
pendently stated. To think of them as ‘significant forms’ along the lines 
here proposed (that is to say not merely as significant, and not merely as 
formal, but fully as ‘significant forms’) can provide a clue for the assess- 
ment of these peculiarities. For on this analysis, even when some 
meaning-functions in the relation between interpreter, signs, and 
designata are established, the designata need not be, and in fact often 
are not, independently existing and stable denotata. In the language of 
traditional aesthetics this has sometimes found rather cryptic expression 
in theories which maintain that artistic symbols ‘mean themselves,’ 
or, to speak with Goethe, that a symbol ‘is and means at the same time.’ 
Some contemporary philosophers, notably Susanne K. Langer and Charles 
W. Morris, have in similar contexts spoken of TORAN, non- 
discursive symbols’ 7 and self-referring ‘iconic signs’’. Both wish to 
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insist on the peculiarity of artistic meanings and the special ways of 
realizing them. Both see art works, in a very general sense, as semantic 
structures. I have already said that I consider it preferable to avoid the 
emphasis on ‘signs’ or ‘symbols’, because such usage may too easily 
suggest fixed unit meanings and thus relatively pre-determined references. 
Otherwise my approach is in agreement with—and indeed greatly 
indebted to—the thought of these two philosophers. Only, my analysis— 
and my choice of terms—is in favour of emphasizing the possible process 
of signification through and in forms as articulated. For in art works the 
range of possible significance is, of course, never arbitrary. If we have 
ambiguity of meaning, it is still controlled ambiguity, controlled by what 
is formally there. 

What individual forms now signify may not be exactly what they once 
meant; other aspects, other layers, other levels, may become more 
important to another generation. There will always be a lasting core 
of significance in every work; though not necessarily of actualized 
meaning. Practical criticism, among other functions, often finds reward- 
ing territories in the study of the intricate ways in which cumulative 
meanings are built up in art works, and in the study of the subtly varying 
realizations of potential significance in the same work throughout 


different generations. 
iat 


Only art criticism can deal effectively with the assessment and under- 
standing of detailed significance, and with the elucidation of the forms 
which make such significance available. Whilst for various critical 
purposes the aesthetic key concept of ‘significant form’ can yield specific 
critical vocabularies of usefully defmed low-level concepts, at this general 
level of talking about ‘art’ we can go only a little further. By more or 
less random excursions into what is generally understood to be art we 
can illustrate how its importance may be approached and further dis- 
cussed. In the wide sense here used, the articulation of significant forms 
is achieved by works of art as divergent as a Greek temple, a Bartók 
quartet, a Gothic cathedral, a Dostojevsky novel, a Picasso lithograph, 
or a canto by Ezra Pound. 

The range of possible articulation of significant form in the pictorial 
arts extends from what one might call the representational pole, over 
selected abstraction, isolation and even distortion, to sheer construction. 
And not only in the pictorial arts; in literature, music, dance and archi- 
tecture, significant forms are aled with different degrees of 
referential commitment and with different levels of controlled 
suggestions. 
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When the men of Altamira began to cover their walls with hunting 
scenes (whether in order to induce or to compel, to celebrate or to 
| record or simply to enjoy a decoration, we do not know—and it does 
not matter) they had embarked on art, whether they saw it as such or 
not. These drawings are still important to us, even if we do not know 
whether that is so for reasons recognized by their makers. For us these 
painters tried to capture what mattered in the world around them by 
isolating forms from the flux of intertwined happenings. They saw the 
forms of their hunting pursuits, and, in their presentation of simplified 
outlines of animal power and animal vitality, gave evidence of under- 
standing them for what they were. In fundamentally no other way does a 
Leonardo drawing isolate and articulate for us the lines of a beautiful 
face, or the profusion of shapes in whirling waters. Miro’s or Kandinsky’s 
forms may not be shapes and lines in the same sense, since their works 
are not pictures of things; they are often immediately intelligible as the 
‘how’ of forces and colours. Whilst a Greek torso and a Michelangelo 
nude may unambiguously formulate the compelling vision of the human 
embodied person, a Brancusi bird or a Calder mobile is no less articulate 
in its presentation of forms constructed for the very purpose of articula- 
tion. Even in completely non-representational paintings, however, the 
most radical constructions will still yield some forms which are in some 
ways significant of lived involvement. Sometimes what they articulate 
may be, as in the case of Graham Sutherland’s molluscous organisms, a 
statement about the inadequacy of current pictorial forms which no 
longer give imaginative expression to vital organic functions. New 
constructed forms may be new discoveries. But they may also be formula- 
tions of protest against worn-out clichés, without having as yet anything 
positive to say. 

A palace, a church, a theatre, a villa may all be buildings to house or 
to shelter or to provide a needed enclosure. But Alberti’s Palazzo Rucellai, 
Gloucester Cathedral, or the Ronchamps Chapel, a Roman amphitheatre 
or Frank Lloyd Wright’s ‘Falling Waters’ are superb architecture whilst 
being perfectly functional as buildings. We can understand them as the 
results of different, but individually profound struggles to exhibit complex 
forms of constructed space, and to make apparent a variety of possible 
spatial relations. 

In music, the E PENN of so-called formal criteria for the assessment 
of artistic importance is perhaps more readily admitted than in the other 
arts. The terminology of musical meaning, however, is often regarded 
with suspicion. It suggests—to many musicians, critics, and music 
lovers—a literary fallacy, the expression-of-ideas conception carried 
over into music. The analogy clearly can be, and often has been, stifling. 
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Here again, thinking of musical structures as ‘significant forms’ rather 
than as either ‘pure sound’ or as ‘meaningful sound’ can give fruitful 
directives. Just as formulation in literature is not simply putting some- 
thing into words, formulation in music has little or nothing to do with 
conveying in a musical medium any meanings, suggestions, or ideas which 
are also otherwise available and which can be independently stated. 
Bach’s Italian Concerto does not communicate definite ideas, it does not 
simply formulate thought in tones. But it contains forms which are 
significant for us, and from which we can gain not only an impression of 
the flavour of Bach’s era, his beliefs and conventions, but which also can 
put right for us a number of vaguely felt emotions by making their 
musical significance articulate. Beethoven’s last quartets and Benjamin 
Britten’s deceptively simple settings of folk songs may be poles apart as 
instances of music; but as crystallized statements of the significance of 
felt forms which are not otherwise amenable, they are alike. They share 
this power to articulate into significance what is inaccessible and ineffable 
outside music, with whatever is worthwhile and lasting in musical 
composition—{from the songs of the people through the great artifices. of 
classical Western music to the atonal intricacies of our own day. *Music 
sounds as feelings feel’, in the words of a musician quoted by S.K. Langer. 
Music has often been called a ‘temporal art’, and this is so in a deeper 
sense than that which obviously refers to its performance taking or 
occupying a span of time. Where linguistic fixation breaks down so 
spectacularly, namely in the attempt to capture or even to describe what 
movement in time, what passage is and feels like, musical formulation 
so often triumphantly succeeds. Forms in music, old and new, can make 
manifest the significance of felt, lived time. Music articulates the flow 
of time and the heartbreak and joy of transition and change, and the 
satisfaction of achievement, however brief in duration. Sonorous 
significant forms are musical forms through and in which we can under- 
stand our own temporality. 

In the various literary arts, the resemblance with music, painting, 
etc., in respect of significant forms is somewhat complicated by the 
special problems arising from the fact that creative literature articulates 
forms in and through language. Language is itself already the result of 
formulation and conceptual fixation, that is to say, words have already, 
prior to their artistic manipulation, certain referential meanings. This 
gives literature another dimension of articulation; it accounts for the 
different literary arts—poetry, drama, the novel, etc.—being alike in 
their concern with human value and situations. In this sense, all literature 
is an attempt to elicit from mute immersion in life an articulate structure. 
It is not far-fetched to maintain that only through creative literature can 
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human living become conscious of itself as civilized. Literature not only 
illuminates and clarifies, but it gives us the understanding of significant 
forms, achieved through complex conceptualization and verbalization, 
not primarily visualized or made audible as in painting and in music. 

A novel may be a world seen through a temperament, or a slice of 
life, a dream world or an imagined nightmare. But Dickens’s heroes and 
Kafka’s anti-heroes, the contemporary Lucky Jims and Proust’s memory 
cells or the Man Without Qualities all exemplify the significance of some 
articulated forms, as the forms of related events, of characters shaping 
or inhibiting actions, of disjointed happenings, of ludicrous incongruities 


or vividly interwoven moments. The story, the novella, the novel, 


all relate or construct the course of events in the lives of men, with various 


time schemes of things told and of the telling of them. They tell ‘stories’, 
leaving out, collecting, emphasizing, correcting, limiting, isolating and 
even distorting what can be distilled from lived and imagined involvement. 
For even in the novel as pure fantasy we must be able to recognize the 
human situation, ourselves not perhaps as we are, but as we might have 
been, for better or for worse. Individual works naturally differ pro- 
foundly in making significant forms apparent. Some achieve a victory 
over flux and transitoriness by capturing the vivid moment with all its 
delicate flavour, by selecting from countless details, and by highlighting 
with firm outline only the series of unique scl thoroughly formed 
instants. Others obviously do not aim at the bringing to life of precious 
moments, but at recognition of the tedium of a lived stretch of time. 
The latter are no less concerned with articulation of significant forms: 
the amorphous structure, the blurred outlines, -the hopelessness of mere 
transition have their own significance to be made evident, not as 
vanquished by man, but as victorious over him and his ambitions. 
Risking what sounds like a paradox, one might say that such works 
articulate the forms of formlessness. 

Dramatic art in its many individual modes of presentation makes the 
forms of human action available to our imaginative understanding in ways 
which differ profoundly from the epic mode by their devices of direct 
presentation through re-enaction rather than through telling. The great 
dramatist will go a long way to set his scene carefully, to build up his 
characters by scrupulous attention to those details which are to become 
operative later, to develop his actions by selecting his perspectives and 
rigorously rejecting irrelevant features. We speak of ‘drama of real life’ 
when we believe that we can discern starkly modelled actions driving 
irrevocably towards some distinguishable climax, solution or clash. 
But drama in life is not art; it is only on rare occasions that we think 
we can grasp ‘the significance of actions and events in relatively firm 
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outlines, that we can force a slice of life under the perspective of 
‘dramatic happening’. On these occasions we employ an approach to 
the realization of significance which dramatic art asks from us as a 
matter of course. Drama articulates the forms of human actions, 
tragically or comically intertwined, even the forms of drifting helplessly 
and apparently without purpose into paradoxical and meaningless 
situations. 

Poetry, in a famous phrase, is ‘a raid on the inarticulate’. Perhaps the 
most closely knit of literary constructions, poetry requires in every line 
and-every image a concentrated effort to link the open forms into 
patterns of significance. Poetry can make apparent to us the structure of 
thought and of the world, and of what we feel about it, in love, fear, 
laughter, despair and joy. Poetry itself is almost always the result of a 
struggle with inchoate flux and the slippery elusiveness of words, 
however smoothly and effortlessly the final poem may achieve the fully 
significant, fully articulate formulation. Many poets have testified to the 
intensity of the struggle to find the right word to say exactly ‘tbis’ and 
no more,’ to capture the felt moment with the utmost precision and yet 
without loss of its individuality, to put into significant form the’ poetic 
understanding and the flash of recognition. Poetic forms are poetic 
articulations, the raid accomplished, the unsaid said. 

Thus ‘articulation of significant forms’ can provide a theoretical 
framework for what has to be done in art criticism. The conjunction of 
‘form’ as the fully apparent ‘how’, and ‘significant’ as ‘potentially 
meaningful’ directs attention to something of importance in artistic 
configurations, which we overlook only at our peril and thus impoverish 
our critical understanding. The latter alone, of course, can do justice to 
the individual strands of significance of particular constructed forms. 
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PICTORIAL MOVEMENT * 


A. P. Ushenko 


1 INTRODUCTION o 

A suggestion and a display of movement in painting are not one and the 
same thing. Movement is suggested by clues, for example by the bent 
knee of a figure representing a runner, or as in some familiar Degas, 
, by the outstretched arms of a pivoting dancer. The fewer the clues the 
less impressive the suggestion—as may be seen in the failure of the 
commercial artist commissioned to picture a moving automobile. 
The firm, determined to have the object portrayed in all its detail, will 
not let the spokes of the wheel be blurred, and the omission of this 
important clue to motion, with hardly another possible, turns the poster 
into an image of an immobile car. 

Unless there is some support from enacted motion the representation 
of movement by suggestion is still very ineffectual because the suggestion 
is thwarted by a manner of representation which brings into vision a 
single ‘slice of movement’. The deadening effect of immobility noticed 
in photographs is not much worse than that of a ‘slice of movement’ 
in a work of art. To counteract the impression of immobility the artist 
must strengthen the suggestion given by clues with an actual display, 
or enactment, of movement. 

I will use the term pictorial movement for the enactment of movement 
in a picture as opposed to representation or suggestion by clues. In 
other words, pictorial movement is presentation as opposed to representa- 
tion. A change of position or direction distinguishes a presentation or 
enactment. All movement is by enactment in an animated cartoon. When 
figures move all over the screen there is no need for representing the 
objects as moving. But in the art of painting there is need for both enact- 
ment and representation. However abstract painting is in this respect more 
like animated cartoons than like representational painting ; in the absence 
of representation pictorial movement prevails. 

Though artists and aestheticians speak naturally of movement in 
pictures, being sensitive to the dynamic power of great art, the uniniti- 
ated student, because of his habit of contrasting motion pictures with 
static images, is surprised at the idea. And even artists and critics balk 
at the assertion that pictorial movement is, literally, enacted. They ' 
prefer to call it an illusion or impression of movement. It is my thesi8 
that pictorial movement is not an illusion but an actual displacement in 

pictorial space, and that disagreement with this betrays a faulty analysis 
l * We are indebted to Mrs, Ushenko for making available this posthumous paper by Professor 

Ushenko. (Ed.) - 
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of what the competent beholder actually sees in a picture. I hope the 
following analysis of Tintoretto’s Bacchus and Ariadne will convince 
him of the truth of what he sees. Though preoccupation with representa- 
tional art may appear unreasonable in view of the admission that in 
abstract “art pictorial movement is unmixed with, and therefore not 
obscured by suggestive representation, I intend to show that pictorial 
movement is a basic feature of painting and not merely a peculiarity of 
contemporary art. For my purpose the choice of Tintoretto is natural 
because of the “unparalleled skill and ingenuity with which he brings 
the dynamic effects of movement into his pictures. As far as I know the 
effect of combining pictorial rotation with levitation is not to be found 
in any other artist. 

Pictorial movement is not only a matter of fact but of value. This 
is to say that the display of movement not only happens to be common 
to different schools of painting but that it is a major contribution to 
the excellence of a picture. This contention is confronted with the 
ultimate question of aesthetics: what is the value of a work of art? 
I believe that the only plausible answer is to the effect that artistic value 
is anything in art that conforms to the definition of value. Which of the 
alternative definitions is to be accepted is, of course, a controversial issue 
and to avoid digression I must be satisfied with a mere statement of my 
own position. 


2 VALUE AND ART 
Let me define value, to outflank dissenting philosophers with the 
agreement (to which human deeds if not words testify) of the bulk of 
mankind, in terms of unconditional vitality. A standard dictionary 
says that vitality is the power of enduring or continuing. Hence if it is 
vitality, value should not be simply equated with life in its actual mani- 
festations but rather with the fountainhead of life, i.e. with power rather 
than with the manifestations of power and, since perpetual endurance of 
the actual status quo degenerates into stagnation, with creativity or 
- advance. Value isnotlife but a trend of life which isnot exhausted however 

exacting. 
The reason for opposing vitality to life is that life in the broad sense 
_ _of the term includes stagnation and waste. Even death, the extreme form 
` of waste, is said to be a facet of life. But surely frustration or death 
excludes value. In fact it is because men know waste or destruction to 
be at the root of evil that they equate the good, or value, with vitality. 
I have defined value as unconditional vitality, excluding that which has 
been conditioned to serve some alien end, especially if that end is 
destruction. 
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Value as unconditional vitality may not be a realisable ideal. I am 
` prepared to admit that there never has been and never will be an instance 
of vitality which is altogether innocent or blameless. But this is no 
objection so long as the ideal, though not fully realisable, allows for an 
increasingly closer approach through a sequence of actual manifestations. 
This observation enables me to leave considerations of value in general 
for my enquiry into aesthetic excellence or beauty in art. The reason for 
this is that masterpieces of art are at the very top of the hierarchy of 
successive approximations to the ideal of unconditioned vitality. Let 
us, then, consider vitality as the basic standard of excellence in art. 

We may say the better the work of art the more alive it is, but we must 
add that in order td be alive the work of art must not merely represent 
or portray, but enact or exercise, the power of vitality. A masterpiece 
is a working model rather than an image of life. In our wastelands great 
art is not a mirage but an oasis. 

The thesis that beauty or artistic excellence is an agency of power and 
that a work of art is alive has the support of many contemporary artists 
and aestheticians. H. Osborne says: “The value of beauty derives not 
from the incidental fact of pleasure or gratification but from the in-welling 
of new energy, the irradiance of heightened vitality, from the absolute 
invigoration and amplification of the capacities which are activated.’ 

Malraux puts greater emphasis upon the latency of power or poten- 
tiality as distinguished from its manifestation: ‘The coherence of the 
masterpiece is due to its conquest of the visible world and not its tech- 
nique—it is mot a scene that has come alive, but a latent potentiality 
that has materialized. ’”3 

As for the artists themselves, a prominent sculptor tells us: ‘For me 
a work of art must first have vitality of its own. I do not mean a reflection 
of the vitality of life, of movement, physical action, frisking dancing 
figures and so on, but that a work can have in it a pent-up energy, an 
intense life of its own, independent of the object it may represent.’ 
The same idea enables one artist to appreciate another in spite of the 
difference in their schools of painting. The following are Diego Rivera’s 
words: ‘I know of nothing more real than the painting of Kandinsky, 
not anything more true and nothing more beautiful. A painting of 
Kandinsky gives no image of earthly life . . . it is life itself.’* 

The list of concurrent citations could be prolonged almost indefinitely. 
Let us then accept the point of concurrence to inquire into the major 
factor of vitality in art, that is, pictorial movement, 

Even outside art motion is almost equivalent to vitality; but not 
entfrely. Natural motion exhausts the moving power, and all objects 
inevitably come to a standstill. And even while it lasts, a movement in . 
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nature may not express vitality but be a gesture of resignation that 
signifies frustration , or of agony to presage death. But the duration of 
pictorial movement is coextensive with the duration of the relevant 
aesthetic experience; within the frame of the experience the movement 
does not cease. If one perceives vitality in the guise of pictorial movement 
one is able to recognize that model of vitality, a great painting, as a kind 
of perpetuum mobile. Inexhaustibility is the feature of pictorial movement 
that distinguishes it from natural motion just as it is the feature of vitality 
that distinguishes the latter from ordinary life. The question is whether 
the mechanism of a perpetuum mobile of art can be accounted for and 
specified. 

An attempt at specification must wait for an examination of pictorial 
movement in some particular work of art but there need be no delay 
for an account in principle. Pictorial movement is inexhaustible because 
it is a contextual phenomenon, for the duration of a contextual pheno- 
menon is the same as the duration of its context. And since the context 
of pictorial movement is the framework of an appropriate aesthetic 
experience, so long as the experience endures the movement lasts. 
The account is simple but the evidence must be supplied. 


3, CONTEXTUAL MOVEMENT 

A quality which appears within the context of other qualities of the 
same kind but vanishes upon the removal of the context is contextually 
conditioned and, consequently, a contextual quality. And a phenomenon 
which is distinguished wholly or in part by contextual qualities is a 
contextual datum. On the other hand, an isolable or non-contextual 
quality—for instance, the sound of a single note struck on the keyboard - 
of a piano—is perceivable in detachment from other qualities of the 
same kind. A phenomenon is isolable if it is characterized by isolable 
qualities. 

Examples of contextual phenomena of perceptible movement are 
of different kinds. To begin with the least questionable evidence consider 
the kind exemplified by Fig. 1. 
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This is the so-called reversible figure : visualized in depth or in perspective 
it may appear either as the outside of an open book or as the same book 
open on two pages. Visible movement takes place during the change 
from one alternate appearance to the other. While the protrugling edge 
AB, which represents the back of the book, begins to visibly recede, the 
four corners of the book advance to the foreground of the figure. If he 
keeps his eyes onit without intermission, seeingat one timeone appearance 
of the book and at the next moment the other, the spectator cannot 
question the occurrence of visible movement which the transition from 
one appearance of the figure to the other requires. At the most he ma 

point out that the phase of transition is so brief as to be barely discernible. 

But although unquestionable, the movement visibly enacted in Fig. 1 
is a contextual phenomenon since it takes place only within the context 
of a three-dimensional field, 1.e. in depth. If the same figure is visualized 
as a flat pattern on the plane of the page, the effect of movement has 
been destroyed. Contextual movement of this kind is comparable to 
pictorial movement because of the common prerequisite context of a 
visualized three-dimensional field of phenomena. An imaginative vision 
that transforms a presentation on a flat surface into an image of depth 
empowers both kinds of movement with a measure of vitality. 

Nevertheless the contextual movement in Fig. 1 cannot compare with 
pictorial movement on the score of vitality. It is not easy to determine 
with precision what the difference is. One may, for example, think that 
the cause is bound up with the fact that the change from one appearance 
of Fig. 1 to the other, together with the visible movement that carries 
the change out, need not take place at all. But are we sure that a spectator 
with no eye for compound pictorial movement fails altogether to_see a 
picture as a whole? Of course we are entitled to say that his aesthetic 
experience lacks the vitality of the more adequate aesthetic experience 
endowed with the percept of pictorial movement, but there are many 
factors that contribute vitality to art. Unless we can prove that pictorial 
movement counts more than any other factor, the question of whether 
its omission from an aesthetic experience renders the latter wholly 
unsatisfactory must be left open. 

Another difference, which at first seems to be significant, is that in 
Fig. 1 transitional movement is momentary whereas pictorial movement 
and the aesthetic experience that contains it last equally long. This 
difference, however, will not be found too great if we consider that 
co-extensive duration does not mean uninterrupted awareness of pictorial 
movement throughout an aesthetic experience, but allows for the 
recurrence of awareness at any time in the course of the aesthetic 
experience. Pictorial movement may be uninterrupted throughout the 
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aesthetic process, but, as the analysis of a Tintoretto will show, the 
pictorial movement may also occur periodically. And a periodical 
occurrence is not radically different from repeated transition from one 
aspect of Fig. 1 to another. Nevertheless a difference remains. Pictorial 
movement lasts longer than a movement of transition, as in Fig. 1, 
and its function is not merely to be the transition from one visual datum 
to another. On the contrary, pictorial movement exists for its own sake, 
as an important part within the work of art as a whole. Nor is the fact 
that in some pictures pictorial movement may be uninterrupted negligible. 
To parallel such uninterrupted enactment of movement outside art we 
turn to Fig. 2, which shows a different kind of contextual movement. 
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Fig.2 , 

It has been noticed that the wavy line seems to undulate while the 
angle seems to move bodily in the direction of its apex. Though the 
appearance is undeniable it needs to be proved that these apparent 
movements are contextual phenomena. The proof is simple. Let Fig. 2 
be turned upwards through 90 degrees. The vertical wavy line and the 
angle pointing upward are both at a standstill. Since the isolable quality 
of shape has not been changed, the apparent movement must have been 
conditioned by the original context of its horizontal direction. 

The illustration has some bearing on the question of whether pictorial 
movement is a major factor of vitality in art. Many writers have argued 
that expressiveness of shape and vividness of colour are primarily 
responsible for the vitality of a picture. As far as shape is concerned, 
viewed horizontally the shapes of Fig. 2 are expressive, but we may 
wonder whether the expressiveness is a feature of contextual dynamics 
rather than of isolable shapes—whether the incipient or apparent 
undulation of the horizontal wavy line and the displacement of the angle 
to the right render these two shapes expressive. Evidence for the associa- 
tion of colour vividness with contextual dynamics is even stronger. 
This evidence exemplifies contextual movement of the third kind. 

The extraordinary vividness which colours acquire in certain combina- 
tions is obviously a contextual effect. If it is also an effect of contextual 
movement, colour combination must exhibit the contrast betwéen 
advancing and receding colours. Other conditions being ‘equal, warm 
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colours such as orange are advancing whereas blue and other cool 
colours are retreating. If the contrast is exemplified by only one advancing 
colour against a background of one receding colour, the effect is perhaps 
better described in terms of different distances in depth than, in terms 
of perceptible movement. For example an orange circle surrounded by 
blue may be said to be in the foreground while the surrounding area 
does not appear to be on the same plane but under it. On the other hand, 
in the context of complex colour combinations—especially in a team 
of concurrent factors—the terms ‘advancing’ and ‘receding’ are applic- 
able to the colours literally; the moving colours are alive. In Michel- 
angelo’s The Creation of the Sun and Moon the orange disk of the sun seems 
to be actually moving through the pale blue of the sky towards the 
spectator. 

Contextual movement in connection with expressive shapes and 
colours is neither clearly distinguishable from nor, except under favour- 
able circumstances of contextual control, definitely identifiable with 
pictorial movement. Outside of art we speak of advancing and receding 
colours and mean only differences in their apparent depth. In a work of _ 
art they advance and recede in a performance which may be correctly 
called pictorial movement. This is true also of expressive shapes. I 
have described undulation and angular displacement in Fig. 2 as an 
incipient or apparent movement in deference to many observers who are 
uncertain whether they actually perceive movement or are only under the 
impression that something like movement has taken place. Evidence of 
uncertainty, or perceptual indeterminancy, does not entitle us to identify 
the experience with pictorial movement. On the contrary, concurrent 
factors in a context of art—among which the emergence of pictorial 
space, that provides a special stage for the enactment of movement, is 
most effective—do away with the perceptual uncertainty that interferes 
with identification. This is to say that undulation and angular thrust are 
actually observable in pictorial space.-For example, in some of Hokusai’s 
prints the effect of rolling waves is altogether irresistible. And in 
Breughel’s Winter angular thrust, as I have shown elsewhere,’ is a 
major factor of the whole composition. 

To bring the matter to a close, let me suggest that contextual and 
pictorial movement differ in degree and not in substance. A contextual 
movement sufficiently conspicuous to be a significant contribution to a 
vital imaginative experience—for example, to a masterpiece of pictorial 
art—is a part on a par with other important parts of the integral whole 
and as such is a pictorial movement. The aesthetic prominence of a part 
has always been associated with its imaginative quality. Therefore I 
suggest that contextual movement is pictorial if it takes place in pictorial 
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space. The point is that the bond between pictorial movement and 
pictorial space must be imaginative because the perception of pictorial 
space is the imaginative frame for an aesthetic experience. It is only by 
an effort.of the imagination that shapes and colours are detached from the 
flat surface of a picture and arranged in depth. And the imaginative effort 
is the greater if, as is usual with great art, reorganization in depth is not 
done after the visible pattern of natural space, but is a setting of visual 
contents in an _extraordinary framework of pictorial space. Pictorial 
movement is imaginative and a source of vitality because it is a manifesta- 
tion of imagined space. Nevertheless there is no clear-cut boundary 
between the two types of movement. In fact the enacted movement in a 
painting may be of a variety of kinds and some of these, like contextual 
movement, do not require pictorial space for a stage. The fact that there 
are borderline cases must be emphasized because the strong resemblance 
and affinity between the two types entitles us to count the evidence just 
presented for the existence of contextual movement as evidence for the 
existence of pictorial movement. 


4. PICTORIAL ROTATION i 

Different kinds of pictorial movement contribute unequally to the 
vitality of a work of art. Roughly speaking they are of two ranks. The 
greater contribution and the higher rank belong to pictorial movement 
that takes place in pictorial space, while lesser rank belongs to enacted 
movement that does not depend upon pictorial space. Since it is not 
necessary to envisage pictorial space to be able to discern these enacted 
movements of lower rank, the spectator does not need to make an 
imaginative effort and so does not need a specially trained or extraordinary 
eye. For an example there is the movement of which the enactment is 
conditioned by the change of direction of a portrayed object to the 
spectator as he walks by the canvas. I used to walk along the length of 
Bruni’s The Brass Serpent in order to watch the figure of a child, lying 
in the foreground of the picture, turn as if to continue in its direction 
toward me. Again, the familiar effect of the eyes of a portrait following 
the moving spectator has a fascination for adults as well as children. 
I believe it was Baudelaire who wrote: 

Et les yeux attirants, comme les yeux D’un portrait. ... 
Such effects of pictorial movement are aesthetically unimportant because 
they are unimaginative. Since a painting is usually examined from the 
single standpoint of optimum vision, we may dismiss as irrelevant to art 
any perception of movement which depends upon change in the specta- 
tor’s position. At this point we seem to be in a predicament. If we 
dismiss from consideration any but the imaginative and aesthetically 
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significant phenomena, can we hope to establish evidence sufficiently 
accessible to be convincing to the majority of spectators? I rest my hope 
on pictorial rotation. Though it will turn out to be imaginative, it is an 
easily recognisable image of circular movement in nature. Evenghe vital- 
ity of pictorial rotation may reflect a fact of nature: the absence of a point 
on a circular path that would mark off either the beginning or the end 
of a movement along the path—so that our impression is that natural 
rotation represents an endless or inexhaustible process.«-We are almost 
surprised when a merry-go-round comes to a standstill. And in this 
‘respect the image excels the original. Once rotation is apparent there is 
nothing in the picture (i.e. in an aesthetic experience) analogous to 
friction and the other adverse forces of nature that would stop it. Thus 
an imaginative perception of pictorial rotation is always a major contribu- 
tion to the vitality of a work of art. 

Perceptual vacuity, if one may call it so, is the feature of resemblance 
to circular movement in nature that accounts for the facility with which 
both the artist creates the image and the spectator recognizes it for 
pictofial rotation. In nature except for the narrow range of intermediate 
speeds, rotation is either semi-latent or altogether invisible. The 
_ propeller of a flying aeroplane turns too fast to be seen; the hour hand 

of a clock is too slow. To be discernible a rotating object must look 
faint, transparent, or blurred. For example, the moving wheel cannot 
be seen unless a car is at slow speed, when the rim, the hub, and the 
spokes are not explicit and detailed visual data, but indistinct and almost 
vanishing phenomena, Consider the matter as a technical problem for the 
artist. If he draws, among the other shapes in his picture, a complete 
circle, the explicit outline fixes the circle at rest, lowering the vitality 
of the total aesthetic effect. But if, in an attempt to keep the circle 
turning, the artist should erase the circumference, the circle would 
cease to be visible. To prevent disappearance without drawing the 
contour the artist can indicate by means of a few conspicuous items 
where the surface of the disk would appear if it were explicit. By virtue 
of such indications the circle is visible not as an explicit shape but as a 
semi-latent contextual phenomenon. There is another device for solving 
the problem. Even though semi-latent the disk would be kept immobile 
through ambiguity of portrayal: we can visualize either a clockwise or a 
counter-clockwise rotation, and the two alternative views neutralize 
each other. To set the disk turning we must eliminate ambiguity in 
favour of one view only, by contextual control. A directing item, such 
as aħ arrow in its neighbourhood, sets the semi-latent circle rotating in 
one direction ‘only. 
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To illustrate an artist’s ingenuity, we may look at Breughel’s Winter. 
The centre of a semi-latent contextual circle is at the bottom of the 
distant trees which are seen at approximately two thirds of the height of 
the picture, upward, and slightly less than two thirds of its length to the 
right. The circumference runs through the tip of the lifted wing of the 
flying crow, through the head of the next crow on the left, touches the 
top of the steeple or spire of the closest church or tower on the right, 
and below goes through the wagon laden with timber and, on the way up, 
skirts the edge of the house with a tower. The circumference is not an 
explicit contour but the items I have enumerated make it discernible. 
The arrow, one could say, appears in the likeness of a flying crow to 
impart to the apparent circle a clockwise pictorial rotation. The 
importance of the rotating circle to the whole composition is evident 
when we consider that it is the innermost member of a set of concentric 
contextual circles of which the inclusive one reaches the peak of the 
highest crag, the two skaters on the left side of the lower rink, and turns 
upward along the edge of the roof of the second house from the right 
in the main row of houses. Each circle overlaps another of the same size, 
making two sets of concentric circles. The centres of both are oft the 
same horizontal line. Specifically, the centre of the second is at the 
bottom of the tower on the edge of the left side of the distant village. 
The two sets of circles seem to be fused into the impression of an 
expanding sphere. The frontward expansion serves to counteract the 
angularity induced by a system of contextual triangles with the powerful 
thrust into depth of the most prominent of them. With the two great 
contemporaries, Breughel and Tintoretto, the art of pictorial rotation . 
was brought to perfection. But one cannot disregard the concern of their 
predecessors with playing the rotating circle against the angular thrust 
of the triangle. That may be the secret of the inexhaustible vitality of the 
masterpieces of the high Renaissance. A brief survey of some of the 
paintings in their historical order is necessary. 


5, PICTORIAL ROTATION IN THE ART OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
Although art critics have called attention to the composition of figures 
within triangles in The Last Supper by Leonardo da Vinci, they have not, 
so far as I know, connected these with the circles in rotation, thus 
leaving their observations pointless. But the dynamic theme according 
to which the commotion and agitation among His disciples accentuates 
the tranquillity of Christ should make the connection evident. The 
triangle of the figure of Christ is enclosed in a circle with the centre in 
the middle of His face and the circumference following the arch of+he 
niche downward on both sides to His plate. The triahgle virtually 
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coincides with the figure. The explicit outline and the broad base of the 
triangle make for stability, which counteracts the clockwise turn of the 
circle that the angle of Christ’s face and the direction of His outstretched 
palm tend to generate, The effect of stability or tranquillityis strengthened 
by contrast with the four triangles in a row, among which the apostles 
are distributed in groups of three, and with the four associated circles. 
For these circles (each of which is of the same size as the circle of Christ 
but with the centre lowered to the upper edge of the table) definitely 
appear to be rotating. Several factors account for this. The triangles with 
which the circles are tied up do not exert the stabilizing influence that an 
explicit shape would have; the ties are looser than in the area of Christ. 
While His triangle is inscribed in a circle, the triangles and circles in 
the row are paired merely by overlapping. The alternating direction of 
movement, likewise, enhances the rotation, We may note that owing to 
Judah’s backward thrust,.and in spite of Peter’s finger, the second circle 
from the left turns counter-clockwise. There is a remarkable similarity 
of composition in Raphael’s The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. The 
significant difference is that Raphael sets the circles inside triangles. 
Presitlmably he does not intend to reduce the effect of pictorial rotation 
because, unlike Leonardo, he is not concerned- with the impression of 
tranquillity. In Michelangelo’s Creation of the Sun and Moon there is 
contrast between rotation and depth, on the horizontal plane of the 
Creator’s circular path, and rotation on the picture plane in a set of 
concentric circles of which the innermost is the disk of the sun and the 
outermost the connection of the two images of the Creator. The 
portrayal of rotation in concentric circles is Michelangelo’s innovation, 
which was exploited later, and more effectively, by Breughel. But it is 
Tintoretto who is the consummate master of pictorial rotation. One of 
his accomplishments, shown in The Origin of the Milky Way and Bacchus 
and Ariadne, is drawing the spectator’s attention to circular movement by 
portraying the circle in the guise of a wheel. But his most spectacular 
innovation is the team of rotation and levitation. This appears in the two 
works already mentioned as well as in many others, among them The 
Striking of the Rock, The Last Supper, The Annunciation and the Paradise. 
I have chosen for a closer examination the Bacchus and Ariadne because it 
is one of his best works and one of the best known. In addition the work 
prompts a comment on Titian’s picture of the same title. l 
Tintoretto leaves no doubt that his own Bacchus and Ariadne is a 
challenge to Titian, by reproducing Titian’s distinctive contextual 
feature which, in R. W. Church’s words, is ‘the line of the shin of 
Ariadne’s right leg [that] carries over into the flow of drapery [around 
the floating figure].’ Church says, and again his words describe the 
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Tintoretto equally well, ‘the expression of this line is strengthened by 
the contrast in which it stands against the thrust of Ariadne’s body, as 
well as against the lines of the drapery’ and that the “felt contrast brings 
Ariadne ynto relation with the right-hand side of the picture.’ But the 
reminder which is of interest for the present inquiry is the reproduction 
of a rotating disk that connects Ariadne with the floating figure. That 
Titian’s floating figure is Bacchus and not Venus is, of course, a negligible 
difference. The difference that counts is to the advantage of Tintoretto: 
in the later picture the contextual line that carries over from Ariadne’s 
leg into the flow of drapery has been strengthened by fusion with the 
diagonal from the left lower corner to the right upper corner of the 
picture square. This advantage is one among others that add up, not- 
withstanding the complexity of the components, to a total effect of 
exquisite simplicity and elegance. Titian’s composition is equally 
complex but the impression of simplicity is absent. Tintoretto’s superior 
dynamic integration gives a more pronounced enactment of pictorial 
rotation. 


6 TINTORETTO’S ‘BACCHUS AND ARIADNE’ s 

To call Bacchus and Ariadne an aesthetic perpetuum mobile is not to 
disregard the fact that in the course of natural time a spectator may cease 
to participate in the aesthetic process, but to intimate the unfamiliar 
truth that the independence of the aesthetic process from the course of 
time is so complete that the withdrawal of a spectator’s participation can 
no more stop pictorial rotation than it can destroy the work of art 
itself. Furthermore, we may perceive a combination of pictorial move- 
ments and yet fail to analyze it correctly into its distinct constituents. 
Hence, except for the proof that Tintoretto has used pictorial rotation 
to keep Venus in the air, the analysis that follows can be taken as 
tentative or exploratory. 

There are four prominent contextual circles in the mechanism of 
pictorial rotation in Bacchus and Ariadne which I shall call the wheel, 
the major disk, and the two minor disks. The hub of the wheel is the area 
upon which the hands converge, the edge of it being marked by the 
ring held by Bacchus. The spokes are the converging arms. The rim runs 
through the right elbow of Bacchus, the left armpit of Venus; it touches 
her chin, and on the left-hand side of the picture, connects the two 
v-shaped edges of Ariadne’s blue drapery. The placement of the ring at 
the hub indicates the importance of the wheel to the composition, since 
the ring itself is the focal item to which the divinities draw the spectator’s 
attention by their gaze. The wheel oscillates like the escapement wheel 
of a watch, with the counter-clockwise turns more pronotmced than the 
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reverse movement. This oscillation is the effect of pictorial ambivalence. 
On the one hand the downward movement of the spectator’s eye away 
from the centre of the circle toward the ring imparts to the wheel a 
clockwise turn, the movement being strengthened by the bengl of the 
arms at the elbows, i.e. the spokes. On the other hand, as one continues 
to look counteracting factors prevail and the wheel reverses its direction 
of rotation. The most effective among these counteracting factors is the 
powerful thrust up and to the leftof the torso of Bacchus. Highlights onthe 
converging arms support the thrust. Again, however, the original phase 
of rotation is restored and the process repeats itself. This repetition 
causes oscillation. 

The major disk coincides in a part of its rim with a segment of the 
rim of the wheel, in the area of Ariadne’s drapery, so that together the 
two circles form—to use a geometrical term—osculating circles. The 
following items define the contextual outline of the major disk:— 
Ariadne’s left knee, the inner contour of her torso, the right elbow of 
Venus, and the upper right-hand edge of the girdle of Bacchus. The hub 
of the disk is at the highlight on the face of Bacchus. The explicit spoke, 
repreSented by the torso of Bacchus, together with the contextual spoke 
which has already been identified as the contextual line that connects the 
shin of Ariadne’s leg with the right-hand side of the picture, account for 
the counter-clockwise rotation of the major disk. And contextual 
correlation with the oscillating wheel contributes to the accented 
counter-clockwise turns of the latter. 

The two minor disks are in the background, one behind the upper 
half, and the other behind the lower half of the floating body, to form a 
figure eight turned horizontally. The boundary of the loop of the numeral 
on the left follows the edge of the ground up toward the left elbow of 
Venus, through the highlight on her hip; and turns down through her 
right elbow to reach the disk of the sun. The boundary of the other loop, 
or the second minor disk, is on the uprise from the horizon following 
the outer line of the hair of Bacchus, cutting across the hips of Venus, 
and turning down along a segment of the rim of the major disk at the 
dark blue extremity of the right upper corner of the painting. Both 
minor disks appear to be motionless, giving a stability that prompts the 
return of vision to the foreground of the picture, initiating a phase of 
advance in a pulsation of the contextual sphere to be identified below. 

In order to visualize the pulsating sphere let us imagine the wheel, 
the major disk and the two minor disks in perspective, that is, arranged 
in depth. The wheel appears on the frontal picture plane, both the minor 
disk¢ on the parallel plane of the distant background, while the inter- 
mediate plane ‘of the major disk seems to be tilted in depth through the 
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distance between Bacchus to Ariadne. The forward impetus of the 
apparent tilting undermines the stable setting of planar parallelism, 
promoting the impression of a fusion of the four circles into a sphere in 
the proaess of expansion. This effect of spherical expansion is made 
greater by the advance of the warm colours of the three divinities which 
is the more pronounced by contrast with the receding blue and green 
of the sky and the sea. Expansion, however, stops at the picture plane 
and is succeeded by contraction, for the same factors that prompt 
visual exploration away from the foreground into the depth cause the 
sphere to recede or to contract. The expansion and contraction are 
alternating phases of the pulsation of the sphere. But expansion appears 
to be more strongly marked because it is synchronized with the accented 
counter-clockwise turning of the wheel. 

Let us consider how the mechanism of synchronized rotation and 
pulsation is adjusted to keep the figure of Venus floating in the air. 
But first let us acknowledge that the effect of levitation is a remarkable 
artistic feat. There is no impression that she might be falling. On the 
contrary, she appears to be floating with ease. Yet her body looks heavy 
and bulky to me. I do not disregard the fact that some art critics “have 
remarked on “the translucent waxlike lightness of her body.’ I suspect 
that the impression of these critics comes from their knowledge that 
Tintoretto was in the habit of using for models wax figurines suspended 
in the air on strings. At any rate, I find that the body of Venus appears to 
be subject to gravity and would not be afloat without support from 
pictorial rotation and pulsation. 

Not only does the rim of the wheel—to which the body of the goddess 
is affixed—sustain her weight, but the propelling dynamics (of the 
accented counter-clockwise turn of the wheel and the simultaneous 
expansion of the sphere) causes her body to surge upward and to the 
left. The surge is so impressive that Tintoretto has to counteract the 
illusion of Venus flying off at a tangent to escape from the wheel. 
He does this by causing the wheel to move as an escapement wheel. 
This oscillating rotation has the stabilizing effect of causing Venus to 
hover with but negligible displacement in pictorial space. This is one 
reason for the accent on counter-clockwise turns of the wheel—that 
Venus should appear to hover. If both clockwise and counter-clockwise 
turns were equally impressive, exerting on her equal but opposite forces, 
the downward bend of her legs would add to the pull of the clockwise 
turns and send her sliding, along with the rim of the wheel, towards the 
ground. 

There are certain details in the picture—among them the leaves on 
Bacchus’s girdle which are like seaweed; the sun, blurred as if appearing 
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through the medium of water; and the barely perceivable line of demarca- 
tion between the sea and the sky—that might induce in our minds a 
fleeting water landscape instead of the more lasting coastal scene. If such 
a glimpse is not to be discounted as a fancy but accepted as an pbjective 
pictorial ambiguity, the appearance of hovering can be said to be rein- 
forced by an impression of Venus undulating like a mermaid. 


7 PICTORIAL MOVEMENT AND ILLUSION 

I have said that pictorial movement is motion in the literal sense of 
displacement in space. The reader, however, even though he accept the 
forgoing analysis, may object to my language. It is customary to say that 
pictorial movement is only an illusion and the idea of illusion may seem 
to be in accord with the fact that a painted shape occupies a fixed place 
on a canvas while the canvas is just as immobile. Let me emphasize that 
I am speaking of a change of position in pictorial space andnot in the space 
- of nature and action. Cognizance of the kind or structure of space is 
relevant because in dealing with movement in the sense of observable 
displacement we must consider four factors: the moving object, space, 
the path of motion, and the change of position along the path through 
time. Movement is physical if, and only if, each and every factor would 
be present in the absence of an onlooker. The falling of leaves is an 
example of physical movement: the four factors of the fall are physical 
and their existence does not depend upon an observer. By contrast 
movement is phenomenological if the existence of at least one of its factors 
is conditioned by observation. Pictorial movement is the extreme form of 
phenomenological movement, with all four factors dependent upon a 
spectator. But between the two extremes there are intermediate or 
_ mixed modes with some factors physical and some phenomenological. 
An examination of the mixed modes shows that illusion is the proper 
word to-describe some of them which are intermediate in a particular 
“way. The reason for not calling the remaining mixed modes illusory 
has a bearing on the question whether pictorial movement is real. 

The apparent movement of the stripes on the rotating pole in front 
of a barber’s shop illustrates the mixed mode, with two physical and 
two phenomenological factors. The stripes are physical bands and the 
space of their motion is physical but the observable path and the change 
of position are phenomenological. Though the stripes appear to move 
upward along a spiral, their physical movement is known to be circular 
since it is part of the rotation of the pole. This discrepancy with physical 
motion entitles us to call the apparent movement deceptive and in 
accordance with the dictionary definition, illusory. So-called stroboscopic 
movement has not been sufficiently analyzed and the technical name 
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~ reflects the scientist’s doubt concerning the appropriateness of the word 
‘illusion’. Consider the luminous display of a night advertisement. 
Electric bulbs are set in the shape of a letter, and as the lights are rapidly 
turned onand off from one bulb to the next they cause a spot of light to 
trace a letter against the dark sky. Both the space and the path are 
physical ; even the change of position is physical. Nevertheless we hesitate 
to identify the displacement with physical movement because we know 
that the spot of light at one position is not physically the same as that at 
another. Once the identity of a moving object has been recognized 
as an illusion, the effect of its movement is called illusory. But if we 
accept our perception without questioning the identity of the spot of 
light, we would not speak of illusion. With the moving spot taken for 
granted, the evidence for real movement is conclusive. 

If an apparently moving object is not identifiable with any material 
object at rest, no one would think of calling the movement an illusion. 
No one mistakes for an actual man the likeness of a man moving about 
on a motion-picture screen. Nor is the reason for accepting the reality 
of this movement the physical fact that its path lies on the surface of the 
screen. There is no damage to the impression of reality even when the 
movement appears to be advancing toward or receding away from the 
spectator. If this movement is not called illusory, pictorial movement 
should not be either. In art, where reference to actual places is just as 
irrelevant as reference to material objects, to speak of illusion is 
pointless.. Admittedly pictorial movement is an appearance. This 
admission is no more than a recognition that pictorial movement is 
a datum of aesthetic experience. In art appearances are not opposed to 
reality. It does not make sense to say that while she appears to be floating 
in air, Tintoretto’s Venus is not a real goddess. What would it be like 
for her to be different? There is no answer. The vision of the goddess 
flying in the air does not call for reference to a body flying in -natural 
space. Since the structure of pictorial space is so radically different from ` 
that of physical space,® pictorial displacement is not affected by the 
immobility of the canvas on the wall any more than by the pigment on 
the canvas. 

Unless the above point is fully appreciated, we are apt to confuse 
perceptual accessibility (visibility to every spectator, which for example 
distinguishes stroboscopic motion and motion-pictures from pictorial 
movement) with perceptual objectivity. This confusion results in our 
calling pictorial movement a subjective perception. Because any spectator 
can see a motion-picture, whereas only an aesthetically sensitive and 
trained eye can perceive the Venus to be floating,!° it does not foll6w 
that this phenomenon is subjective. It is only restriction over and above 
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the already restricted accessibility of an adequate aesthetic experience 
that would induce subjective perception, or illusion. If some among 
equally competent spectators fail to see the moving figure which the 
others do see, then and only then would pictorial movemegt be un- 
necessary to an adequate experience of the work of art and therefore 
subjective or illusory. But if to be adequate the experience of art must 
take place within the framework of pictorial space, the perception of 
pictorial movement is phenomenologically objective because it is 
inevitable. For pictorial space, unlike natural space, is dynamic, and its 
dynamics would be different with and without the ingredient of pictorial 
movement. If pictorial space has been perceived, pictorial movement is 
accessible to all percipients. 

Certainly there is no evidence that competent spectators are divided 
into those who have and those who lack the experience of pictorial 
movement. There is disagreement over the appropriate description or 
analysis rather than the existence of the phenomenon, While some talk 
without reservation about the extraordinary dynamics or movement in a 
Tintoretto, others, more cautious, agree but express themselves in terms 
of impressions to let us know that it only appears that the picture is full 
of movement. And so long as the experience is agreed upon one may 
argue that it is immaterial whether the acknowledgement is in terms of 
actual movement or in the idiom of impression and illusion. But it is 
objectionable to call art an illusion, not only because the distinction 
between reality and appearance is meaningless within the boundaries of 
aesthetic experience, but because it is arelic from the obsolete and wholly 
discredited doctrine according to which a work of art is an imitation of 
nature. For if the aesthetic effect is an image, or semblance, then illusion, 
as in the legendary picture of the cherries which looked so real that 
birds flocked to peck at them, is the distinctive mark of excellence in art. 
The hypothesis of this essay, that the excellence of a work of art is 
vitality, is altogether alien to the phraseology of illusion. As has already 
been said, to be alive a work of art must be a model, not a representation, 
of vitality. An illusion by definition is not a manifestation but a counter- 
feit. Bacchus and Ariadne is a masterpiece not because it portrays rotation 
and levitation but because it is alive with movement itself, 

The fact that as soon as we leave an art gallery we forget the total 
dynamic setting of pictorial movement in a picture we have seen, is no 
doubt why we fail to admit the reality of pictorial movement. We are 
reluctant to acknowledge a phenomenon that recollection fails to pin 
down, yet a vague memory prevents us from completely rejecting it, 
and the compromise between remembering and forgetting leads us to 
describe the experience of pictorial movement as an impression or 
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illusion of movement. Also what cannot be remembered cannot be 
anticipated. We remember an impression and can anticipate receiving 
it again but cannot remember and hence cannot foresee the total dynamic 
experienge that awaits us on another visit to the art gallery. Therefore, 
in a vicious circle, we continue to delude ourselves by substituting the 
vague memory or impression for the living experience of dynamic 
movement. Yet the shortcomings of memory and anticipation contribute 
to the vitality of the aesthetic effect. The experience of pictorial dis- 
placement, not being visualized in advance, comes as a surprise, the 
shock of which is not diminished with repetition. Though in retrospect 
and in anticipation we are apt to be uncertain and to speak of illusion, 
while we are held by the sight of pictorial movement we do not question 
our experience, 
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“SOME COMMENTS ON THE 
GOMBRICH PROBLEM 
John Beloff 


“AESTHETICS writes Gombrich in his recent book Art and Illusion! 
‘has surrendered its claim to be concerned with the problem of convincing 
representation, the problem of illusion in art. In certain respects this is 
indeed a liberation and no one would wish to revert to the old confusion. 
But since neither the art historian nor the critic still wishes to occupy 
himself with this problem it has become orphaned and neglected’ (p.4). 
And a little later he adds ‘that the discoveries and effects of representation 
which were the pride of earlier artists have become trivial today I 
would not deny for a moment. Yet I believe we are in real danger of 
losing contact with the great masters of the past if we accept the fashion- 
able doctrine that such matters never had anything to do with art’ (p.8). 

If it is true that the problem of illusion in art has in our day become 
‘orphaned and neglected’ it is certainly no less true that in Gombrich 
it has at last found a worthy foster-father. No one else, I suppose, could 
have brought to bear on it the same combination of historical scholarship 
and scientific knowledge. In this article I want to make a few comments 
on some of the questions which he raises from the standpoint of a 
perceptual psychologist. My excuse for doing so, however, is not that 
Gombrich stands in any need of correction or improvement, but that, 
since his ideas are presented in a discursive rather than a systematic 
fashion (inevitably so, since his book was, in the first place, a series of 
lectures), there does seem to me to be some risk that the reader, borne 
along by the very pace and verve of his writing, may lose sight of certain 
simple but important points. 

Consider, first of all, the concept of illusion itself. I suggest we are 
less likely to go astray if we start, not with the sophisticated quasi- 
illusions of the painter’s repertoire about which Gombrich had so much 
to say but with illusion in the strong meaning of the word which implies 
an actual deception of the senses. A prime example of such an illusion is 
provided for us in the ‘Fraser Spiral’ reproduced as Fig. 184. This actually 
consists of a series of concentric circles but in the context it is virtually 
impossible to see it otherwise than as a spiral. This illustrates three 
important properties of a complete illusion in being (1) irresistible 
(2) instantaneously and automatically effective (3) equally coercive for 
all observers. P 

‘The particular illusion which is of relevance to the Gombrich problem, 
however, is the ‘pictorial illusion’, that is to say the illusion of seeing a 
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solid object situated in a three-dimensional space when the stimulus is in 
fact a two-dimensional pictorial image. Does the pictorial illusion, we may 
now ask, ever qualify as an illusion in the strict sense as previously 
defined? To answer this question it will be more helpful, I suggest, if we 
first inquire not, as Gombrich tends to do, how it is that we ever come 
to perceive a pictorial image as a solid object but rather what it is that 
normally prevents us from doing so? If we pose the question in this way 
the answer is quite straightforward. We know, for a start, that there 
are a very large number of independent cues each of which can by itself 
mediate perception of shape and depth. Now, ordinarily, these cues 
merely supplement and reinforce one another. But in certain exceptional, © 
and usually artificial, conditions, of which picture-viewing is an instance, 
these cues can come into conflict and supply the eye with contradictory 
information. 

If a picture were a true projection of the surface of some object onto 
the picture-plane the eye would, from the appropriate viewpoint, receive 
identically the same information from the picture as it would from the 
object in question and accordingly the observer would be unable to 
discriminate between them (to take the case of monocular viewing’only). 
This is an elementary fact of optics and was already clearly understood 
by the pioneers of perspective. It was Alberti, Gombrich tells us (p.299), 
who first conceived of a picture as a window through which one looked 
out onto the world. The practical problem however of producing a true 
projection, which those who followed the lead of Alberti had to tackle, 
was not surprisingly an extraordinarily arduous one. Gombrich is at 
great pains to impress upon us the ‘ceaseless experimentation’ that was 
required by generations of painters until eventually they did succeed 
‘in simulating one after the other those cues on which we mainly rely 
for stationary one-eyed vision, and the result is that mastery of trompe- 
loeil illusion in which painting beat the mechanical means of photography 
by a few generations’ (p.275). 

Even then, of course, the correspondence fell far short of an identity. 
For one thing, any processed surface, such as a painted canvas, will exhibit 
a certain characteristic micro-texture which may be sufficient to reveal to 
the viewer that it is just a surface. The question therefore as to whether 
a perfect pictorial illusion is a practical possibility amounts to asking 
whether such tell-tale cues can ever be suppressed sufficiently for the 
illusion to operate unimpeded. The evidence, such as it is, seems to show 
that this is in fact possible but only under certain very special conditions 
of observation, One such condition is the use of some form of aperture- 
vision which eliminates the boundaries of the picture and restricts the 
field of view to the picture-space itself?. The reader cah easily try for 
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himself the effect of peering at a picture through a tube formed by his 
hands and noting the enhanced depth perception that results. Recently 
it has been reported from Gibson’s laboratory at Cornell that complete 
deception has been attained, using single photographic coloug-trans- 
parencies as the stimulus, with the result that observers believed them- 
selves to be peering into an actual room!. 

The foregoing account of pictorial illusion however does not appear 
to satisfy Gombrich entirely. He raises a difficulty of a rather different 
and subtler kind. He points to the geometrical fact that there are an 
infinite number of different forms all of which can be projectively in 
correspondence from a given point of projection. If then, he argues, we 
try to explain the pictorial illusion by reference to the fact that the 
pictorial image is projectively equivalent to the object which it represents, 
why do we not perceive any of the infinite other objects which are also 
in projective correspondence with it? Why, for that matter, do we not 
experience the reverse of the pictorial illusion and perceive a solid 
object as a flat pictorial image? This problem first acquired prominence 
in the psychological literature as a result of the work of Ames and his 
followers, some of whose ingenious demonstrations are discussed by 
Gombrich (pp.247-250). It is the problem of what the Ames group call 
the “Thereness-Thatness’ of objects, the fact that objects, even for 
monocular vision, are always perceived as having a definite size and shape 
and as standing at a definite distance from the eye. It is, most certainly, 
a crucial problem for any theory of perception but the point I want to 
make here is that it is a problem of general perception not a problem 
specifically of pictorial perception. For whatever explanation we adopt 
for veridical perception will apply equally well to pictorial perception. 
This being so we would merely be getting side-tracked if we were to. 
pursue it further in this context. 

The discussion so far, however, may seem to have little bearing on the 
art of painting since there cannot be many paintings that have been 
expressly produced as a kind of practical joke on the spectator, and, such 
as there are, are presumably very trivial works of art. My purpose, 
however, was to show that the illusionistic is best understood in terms 
of the illusory. We noted that there are a large number of cues which 
mediate our perception of size and shape and distance and this fact permits 
us to treat the pictorial illusion as a question of degree. I shall therefore 
introduce a term which I owe to Gibsont to denote this degree of 
resemblance between a picture and its original: the term ‘fidelity’. 
The expression ‘high-fidelity’ as applied to sound-recording is already a 
housthold word and it seems to me that there is every advantage in 
extending the Concept to cover the recording of visual appearances. 
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_ One characteristic that we would expect to find in a high-fidelity 
picture is that it would be immediately recognizable by anyone irrespective 
of any previous acquaintance with the conventions of pictorial representa- 
tion; ðr, at least, to be quite accurate, by anyone capable of recognizing 
the original’. Photographs are a case in point and it is known that apes 
are capable of recognizing familiar objects from photographs*® and that 
human infants start to do so from about a year old. I mention such very 
elementary facts because Gombrich has so much to say about ‘the 
beholder’s share in the reading of images, his capacity, that is, to 
‘collaborate with the artist and to transform a piece of coloured canvas 
into a likeness of the visible world’ (p.291) that we might easily forget 
entirely this primordial level of picture-viewing where the picture can 
function as a straightforward substitute for the visible world. Gombrich 
is perfectly right when he insists again and again that there can be 
no such thing as the ‘innocent eye’—if by that we mean what Ruskin 
meant when he coined the expression: the capacity to shed one’s 
preconceptions and see the world as a flat mosaic of colour—but this 
must not be taken to imply that there can be no such thing as the naive 
observer. 

This brings me to the main point of my article which is that Gombrich, 
despite the title of his book, is not really concérned with illusion as such 
but rather, as the subtitle indicates, with “the psychology of pictorial 
representation’. Now the concept of representation is a much wider one 
than the concept of illusion or even of fidelity. Broadly speaking we may 
say that we have two different ways in which we can describe our world: | 
the one by means of words, the other by means of pictures. Another way 
of stating this is to say that there are two sorts of signs: conventional 
signs, like words, which bear no intrinsic resemblance to their referents, 
and iconic signs which imitate some at least of the features of their 
referent. Representation may be defined as description by means of 
iconic signs. But since there are an indefinite number of features by 
which any given object may be distinguished there will be an indefinite 
number of different ways inwhich it may be represented. Which particular 
way we choose in any given instance will depend on the purpose we have 
in mind. For picture-making may serve any number of different ends: 
practical, scientific, humorous, propagandist and so on, and each of these 
will elicit its own appropriate technique of representation. In this sense 
those apologists of modern art who claim that there is no one system of 
representation which is necessarily more correct than any other are 
fully justified. For the problem of representation, not being a determinate 
one, does not admit of a unique solution. It is only in the special case 
where representation is pressed into the service of illusion that the 
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problem becomes determinate and a unique solution can be found in o 
terms of projective geometry. Í 

Suppose, for example, that the purpose of our picture-making is to 
evoke the most rapid recognition with the maximum economy of'means : 
a practical enough problem for many graphic artists. Then we would do 
well to be guided, not by projective geometry, but by an informational 
analysis of object-recognition. We shall then discover that the greater 
part of our visual stimulation at any given moment is redundant and that 
information is concentrated to a large extent at the contours of objects. 
The ancient practice of outline drawing was an implicit acknowledgement 
of a fact which has only just begun to receive scientific attention’. But 
the information theorist can go even further and demonstrate that within 
the contour itself information is concentrated mainly at those positions 
where the contour undergoes an abrupt change in direction so that a few 
well placed dots and dashes may be all that is required for adequate 
recognition. 

The distinction I have been trying to bring out is between the psycho- 
physics of pictorial imagery on the one hand, and the psychology of 
visual communication on the other. Fidelity and illusion were clearly 
concepts that came under the former heading, ‘realism’ on the contrary 
is a concept belonging in the latter context. Now, it strikes me that the 
great tradition of European Painting which provides the inspiration of 
Gombrich’s book is a tradition of realism, or naturalism or humanism 
as it is variously called, and it must never be confused with illusionism. 
The motive force of this tradition was a preoccupation with the real 
world as opposed to the supernaturalism of mediaeval art. The realist 
painter may, it is true, use pictorial imagery of greater or less degree of 
fidelity, and the likelihood is that he will cultivate a higher degree of 
fidelity than would be considered appropriate in the art of a more hieratic 
age, but the important point is that his aim is never primarily to create 
an illusion but rather to make some comment about the world in which 
he lives. This comment may, if the artist happens to be a social realist, 
assume a moral or didactic character, but equally, and I think more 
interestingly since social comment is conveyed so much more effectively 
in literature, it may be of a purely aesthetic kind. The artist may wish to 
draw our attention to some aspect of natural appearances which we have 
ignored or taken too long for granted but in which he has found particular 
delight. The supreme achievement of a realist in art is that he can force us 
‘to see the visible world afresh’, to see it as it were through his eyes. 

This peculiar power which the artist can exert is based upon what 
Gombrich accyrately describes as the two-way function of all representa- 
tion, Art copies nature and subsequently nature copies art, so that, as 
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-Gombrich puts it ‘the stubble-fields and cypresses suggest Van Gogh.’ 
Or to take another example, nearer home perhaps for most of us, the 
industrial wilderness of our cities may take on the likeness of a Lowry. 
Both these artists, whatever their differences, belong unmistakably to 
the realist tradition and it is instructive to note that neither is specially 
concerned about fidelity. Indeed, too high a degree of fidelity is neces- 
sarily antagonistic to the aims of the realist for one cannot both comment 
on something and exactly copy it at one and the same time. A pictorial 
illusion is the psychological equivalent, not of a statement, but of the 
mere gesturé of pointing: it says nothing, it presents rather than 
represents. 

It is hardly surprising therefore that it is only among the minor masters 
that we find painters who were illusionists first and foremost. Ilusionism 
is to be found as an adjunct of Baroque architecture, of scenic design in 
the theatre, and in certain.schools of painting, notably among the remark- 
able Dutch masters of still-life, but it is only incidentally connected 
with the art of the painter, essentially it belongs to the ancient craft of 
the magician. The conjuror is the illusionist par excellence; no great 
painter, certainly not Constable for all his talk of scientific experiments, 
was ever an illusionist. 

The case of Constable is of special interest in this context because in 
his work and in his writings he was constantly preoccupied with the 
question of ‘truth to nature’. It is very fitting therefore that, if Gombrich’s 
book can be said to have a hero, it is undoubtedly Constable. Yet as 
Gombrich himself reminds us the truth which Constable was after was 
in his own words: ‘Lights—dews—breezes—blooms—and freshness, 
not one of which bas been perfected by any painter in the world.’ But 
in seeking to perfect them Constable was up against a problem which 
confronts every realist painter: the simple but inexorable fact that a 
picture is static while the world it represents is dynamic. Now what gives 
an object its visual characteristics is the spatio-temporal sampling of 
appearances that normally goes on in the real-life situation. If therefore 
an artist is to represent an object to us convincingly in a static medium 
he is forced to find means that go beyond strict fidelity which is applicable 
only to the instantaneous view. Thus, if Constable was to achieve his 
aim, which was, as we have seen, to capture the vibrant and living 
qualities of landscape and the open-air he was forced to invent his own 
techniques for suggesting such things, he could not merely transcribe 
what he saw. It would be a mistake to suppose that Constable was literally 
attempting the impossible in trying to represent these dynamic aspects of 
the visual scene. So far from it being impossible it was an important part 
of his achievement that he did in fact succeed in doing so, or let us rather 
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say that he succeeded better than any previous artist which is as much as 
one can say, seeing that the problem has no definitive solution. But what 
we must understand is that his success could not depend on adhering 
to the principles of fidelity but involved original discoveries in ‘the 
techniques of representation of the kind Gombrich has in mind when he 
talks about art as “a game of equivalences.’ 

It is a useful maxim for the aesthetician never to pay too much atten- 
tion to what artists say but to concentrate on what they do. If we had 
only the doctrines of the Impressionists to guide us, and knew nothing 
of their work, we would undoubtedly conclude that here, at any rate, 
was a school of painters who cared only about fidelity and who elevated 
the snapshot approach to reality to the status of a positive virtue. In fact, 
nothing could be further from the facts. The theory of Impressionism, 
like the concept of the ‘innocent eye’, was an offshoot of Associationist 
psychology and as a scientific theory was largely a sham. The practice of 
Impressionism, on the other hand, was an extension of Constable’s 
programme of rendering certain atmospheric qualities of outdoor life 
and as such was a brilliant success. This discrepancy between theory and 
practice, however, should not surprise us overmuch if we have duly 
taken to heart Gombrich’s lesson that progress in representation is never 
a straightforward matter of applied optics so much as a trial-and-error 
process of ‘making and matching,’ : 

Nevertheless Impressionist doctrine did serve a useful purpose historic- 
ally inasmuch as it lent an air of quasi-scientific respectability to artists 
who were actually engaged on the much more radical task of creating a 
new language of composition and colour harmony. Impressionism may be 
regarded as a turning-point in the history of European art. The leaders 
of the next generation no longer felt any need to justify their innovations 
by any representational criteria, they belonged already to a new formalist 
tradition whose raison-d’étre was, self-consciously, an aesthetic one. 

It is true that some of the apologists of Cubism did claim that, by 
introducing the multi-viewpoint picture, Cubism qualified as a superior 
kind of realism but Gombrich has little trouble in exposing the hollow- 
ness of their arguments. Cubism, he suggests, quite convincingly I think, 
was primarily an anti-illusionist device which consisted of deliberately 
confronting the spectator with mutually contradictory cues. Its function, 
a purely aesthetic one, was to restore a measure of autonomy to the 
pictorial image by emphasizing its flatness. It is worth noting however 
that there are certain fundamental limitations to the apparent flatness of a 
given pictorial image. For, it can be demonstrated that the moment a 
painter makes any mark at all upon his canvas he at once brings into being 
what is known technically as a ‘figure-ground’ effect, This means that 
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some part of the picture, the figure, is always perceived as if in front of 
some other part, the ground. 

Hence even the austere compositions of a Mondrian or a Ben Nicholson, 
which came closer than painting has ever come before to a renunciation 
of the third dimension, are never wholly riveted to the picture-plane. 
Indeed in Nicholson’s rectangles such deliberate and clever play is made 
of the differential depth-effect of different colours that they become 
quasi-reliefs rather than flat patterns. The point is worth stressing 
because it would be a mistake to suppose that abstract art abolishes the 
spatial ambiguities of conventional painting. The original Constructivist 
aim of creating a type of picture that would be viewed as an object in its 
own right without any external reference may be incapable of fulfilment 
for psychological reasons. For, along with the spatial ambiguity goes a 
tendency to refer the image, if not to the real world, then to some 
conceivable imaginary world. It may even be that part of the attraction 
of abstract art for our age is that it offers something like a visual counter- 
part to science fiction. 

But despite the extraordinary success which abstract art continues to 
enjoy the aesthetic revolution has not meant the ending of the realist 
tradition, What it has done however is to clarify the distinction between 
realism and illusionism. Fidelity is still of the first importance to those 
who are responsible for the accurate recording of visual appearances 
but they are now the photographers, or the motion-picture or television 
engineers, not the painters. Where representation is still of importance 
in painting it is a representation which freely acknowledges the duality 
_of the pictorial image; where illusionism sought to suppress the medium 
the new realism seeks only to display reality in terms of the medium, 

Some aestheticians have claimed to find in the counter-play of medium 
and meaning or form and content the essential aesthetic core of painting. 
As if every picture was a sort of visual pun and our enjoyment of it 
consisted in trying to resolve its ambiguity. I believe that there is much 
to be said in favour of this point of view though a discussion of it would 
take us too far afield. However on this basis the ultimate aesthetic 
justification of representation in art may be just this: that by means of his 
allusions to the real world the artist can enhance the ambigious nature 
of his picture and enrich the wit of its imagery. If so, then I do not think 
we need fear that the fashionable doctrine to which Gombrich alludes 
in our opening quotation, that representation is irrelevant to art, is 
ever likely to become universal. 
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ART AS COMMUNICATION * 


? Eric Newton 


Tue Titte of this paper is, I am fully aware, unforgiveably ambitious 
“and almost unforgiveably old-fashioned. Let me limit your expectations 
at once—first by attempting to define the ground I propose to cover, 
and secondly by promising that even that ground will be covered very 
thinly by the simple method of illustrating what I have to say by examining 
a single painting. 

What I have to say is roughly this. A work of art does not exist until 
it has reached a state in which it can make its impact on the sensory 
perceptions of others—people we can call spectators or audience. 
And yet long before that state has been reached it must have existed 
(if that is the right word) in the creative mind of the artist. And by that 
I emphatically do not mean that this private, invisible, inaudible embryo 
of an unborn work of art bears much resemblance to what will one 
day be seen by a spectator or listened to by an audience. But it must bear 
some resemblance—roughly the same resemblance as the embryo bears 
to the adult it will one day become. 

It would be fascinating, if it were possible, to trace every stage in the 
growth between the moment of conception—perhaps the interview 
between Michelangelo and Pope Julius II when the Sistine Chapel ceiling 
was first discussed, or the moment when Shakespeare, glancing through 
a copy of North’s translation into English of Amyot’s translation into 
French of Plutarch’s Life of Coriolanus, paused in his reading and said 
to himself, ‘Something could be made of this’—between those moments 
(they are always moments) and the day when the ceiling was finished or 
the first appearance of The Tragedy of Coriolanus in the Folio of 1623, 
all kinds of processes had happened which I shall not even attempt to 
describe, but which I should like to call, generically, attempts to find a 
language to fit an idea—and therefore (even though the idea of communica- 
tion may not have been uppermost in the artist’s mind) attempts to 
communicate. 

Now before communication becomes possible a kind of unwritten 
agreement must exist between artist and spectator. There must be a 
certain fund of experience common to both. It is usually an extremely 
elementary affair, but until the spectator has seen a woman he cannot 
understand the meaning of Leonardo’s Mona Lisa. And until he can 
consult his own memory of a naked woman he cannot understand 
Botticelli’s Birth of Venus. He refers Botticelli’s image to his own re- 
membered image, and finds to his surprise that the two are related but 
* This was delivered as a lecture to The British Society of Aesthetics on 2nd November, 1960 (Ed.) 
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are not identical. Botticelli has added something, and the sum total of 
that addition is what Botticelli has communicated. He nag; as it were, 
reinforced the dictionary meaning of the word ‘woman.’ 

My object, then, in this paper, is to examine the nature ofthe artist’s 
inventory of formal arrangements—visible formal arrangements. Their 
purpose is to reinforce and expand the unwritten agreement between 
artist and spectator. And the task imposed on the spectator is that of 
reading a language with which he is not yet familiar with the aid of a 
context with which he is familiar. 

And that brings me face to face with the age-old problem of the rela- 
tionship between form and content. And it will be convenient to select 
for consideration a work of art that is intense and urgent in content and 
_ courageous and inventive in form. Such a work is Picasso’s Guernica. 
Consider by what means Picasso has invented a visible form that will fit 
an invisible content that must have existed for him, however vaguely, 
before he began to paint the picture. 

Its form, we may say, is that aspect of it which is perceived by the eye 
of the beholder. As such it has recognisable harmony, rhythm, pattern 
and colour. But as soon as that form is communicated to the mind of the 
beholder it begins to convey a set of meanings, and those meanings can 
be conveniently called content. Seen as form, Guernica consists of a series 
of curves and angles and of areas of low-toned colour. If we can imagine a 
man, blind from birth, suddenly granted the gift of sight and presented, 
as the first object offered to his inexperiencedeye, with Picasso’s picture, 
its form would be all that he could see. No passage in the picture would 
‘mean’ bull, fallen warrior, or agonized horse since he had never seen a 
man or an animal. But for the normal man, the picture would quickly 
resolve itself into an organisation of meaningful images, and with that 
resolution, content would begin to emerge out of form. ‘In Guernica’ we _ 
must then say “we are presented with images of a bull, a horse, a fallen 
warrior, an arm holding a lamp, a woman holding a child.’ Or, to use 
the language of everyday speech, ‘Guernica is ‘‘about’’ these phenomena.’ 

As we contemplate the picture we begin to realise that we are not 
primarily being offered information about the appearance of the objects 
and personages, but that in some strange way that must be accounted for, 
the imagery is charged with emotion. The horse is agonised, the bull 
noble but angry, the warrior defeated, the lamp encouraging. And this 
happens partly because we can refer back to our previous knowledge of 
agonised horses and stricken warriors. We recognised that the artist 
has selected and isolated whatever, in the shape of a horse, will ‘mean’ 
an agonized horse. Yet that could have been done by a photographer who 
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would take the trouble to inflict pain on a horse or slay a warrior and 
then take a photograph of the result. 

The photograph would, of course, still convey isan visual 
information, but this time it would be descriptive information of a more 
precise kind. And it is evident from a comparison between the Massacre 
at Scios and Guernica that Delacroix has given us more precise 
information about the appearance of suffering persons or persons inflicting 
suffering on others than Picasso. Delacroix, to put it in its simplest 
terms, has been more photographic, and his success in conveying emotion 
has been more dependant on what was depicted (content) than on the 
manner of depiction (form). 

None the less the words ‘more’ and ‘less’ are indicative of degree and 
not of kind. We feel quite sure that had Ingres tackled the same kind of 
subject, he would have been less successful than Delacroix, and that the 
reason for his failure would not have been bis inability and his unwillingness 
to describe in paint the appearances of suffering or of cruel persons but 
his failure to discover the appropriate form. One begins, therefore, to 
suspect that there must be a hidden correspondence between form and 
content, and that within the limitations of the stylistic traditions “or 
conventions of the period in which the artists lived, certain families of 
form will refuse to express certain kinds of content: that the smooth, 
untroubled surfaces of Ingres cannot convey the savagery implied in say 
Goya’s painting of Saturn devouring his children: and that however 
completely Ingres could have imagined the man-eating monster his 
painting would have failed to convey the innate ferocity of the idea— 
the ‘literary’ idea, to employ a useful but inexact word—behind it. 

The very fact that in describing Ingres’s form one cannot avoid using 
such words as ‘untroubled’ makes it plain that a correspondence exists 
between form and the emotion it attempts to convey. A line or a surface 
cannot in itself be troubled or untroubled, though it can be rough or 
smooth. To describe a surface as “smooth and untroubled’ is to pass from 
a fact toa metaphor. And we feel instinctively that an untroubled surface 
will not express—will not ‘mean’—a troubled content. 

But we also know that the limitations of the stylistic traditions or 
conventions of the period in which the artist lived exert an unavoidable 
steady pressure on his form, and therefore, in view of the correspondence 
noted in the previous paragraph, that same pressure must affect his 
content. Ingres and Delacroix, by virtue of their inevitable adherence 
to a ‘descriptive’ style of painting, are closer to each other then either 
is to Picasso, despite the difference between their temperaments. 

I said just now that form resolves itself into content in the spectator’s 
mind, partly because it can refer back to a previous knowledge “of warriors 
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and horses, and even though Picasso’s form refers less descriptively than 
that of Delacroix to such knowledge, Guernica is still quite easily read 
as imagery. But the word ‘partly’ implies that our description of the 
form-content relationship is still incomplete. In what sense tould it be 
said—if it can be said at all—that form can resolve itself into content 
without any help from such references to previous visual knowledge? 

Non-figurative or abstract art has attempted for half a century to 
abandon such references, but no non-figurative artist would admit that 
in doing so he had abandoned content, even though he would probably 
maintain that he was pursuing a different kind of content. Picasso’s 
semi-heraldic image of a bull refers us back to our knowledge of a seen 
bull. But does Ben Nicholson’s painting of a rectangle refer us back to 
our knowledge of seen rectangles? And if it does what is its ‘content’? 
If we regard it as a description of two rectangles it adds nothing to our 
existing knowledge of rectangles. The artist has selected or intensified 
nothing out of our experience of rectangularity. He would probably 
maintain that what he had presented us with in his work of art ‘is’ two 
réctangles and not a representation of them. 

This really does mean that the content of non-figurative art is different 
in kind from that of figurative art—or rather that it is of only one kind 
whereas that of figurative art has a double appeal. It refers back, as 
already stated, to forms already seen and remembered, but I have 
suggested that it could also be regarded as a formal organisation and 
might convey a certain satisfaction from ‘the underlying mathematics’ 
of the design. 

That same underlying mathematics is, of course, available to us all 
in every work of visual art and if the work of art contains no representa- 
tional elements—as in a building, a piece of furniture or a non-figurative 
painting—it is the only ingredient in it that is available. The ‘satisfaction’ 
I have postulated that comes from the contemplation of that mathematical 
ingredient is undeniable. Would it be true, then, to say that ‘content’ 
is of two kinds, one operating through the enjoyment of purely mathe- 
matical (or harmonious) relationships, the other arousing emotion by 
virtue of its appeal to our visual experience? 

Plato, in an oft quoted passage in which he says that beauty is to be 
found in geometrical figures, certainly recognizes the satisfaction 
provided by mathematical relationships. Yet would Plato have denied that 
beauty was also discoverable in a well proportioned human body? And 
therefore, presumably, in a marble or bronze replica of that body? But 
what now concerns me is the problem of whether these two kinds of 
beauty are’related. Is it, for example, partly by virtue of their innate 
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mathematics that the shapes that compose the Guernica panel succeed 
in communicating an emotion of suffering and grief? 

If, as has already been suggested, an ‘untroubled’ line or surface is 
inappropmiate for communicating. trouble, one would suspect that there 
is such a correspondence, and that therefore the critic, attempting to 
estimate the success or otherwise with which Delacroix had communi- 
cated suffering in the Massacre of Scios, would be better advised to say 
‘note the acute angle of the shoulder’ than ‘note the teardrop in the 
eye’. And even so, the critic must be on his guard to distinguish, if 
such a distinction can be reasonably made, between the acute angle that 
invariably indicates pain in real life and the acute angle that the artist 
has invented as the visual, mathematical equivalent of pain. 

‘If such a distinction can be reasonably made’ is certainly a necessary 
saving clause in attempting to solve such a problem. For there seems good 
reason. to suppose that the connection between mathematics and human 
emotion has its ultimate roots in human experience. Vertical lines suggest 
not only stability but also energy: they repeat the natural line of the 
tree trunk that seeks the most direct way towards the light. A tower, 
we say, ‘rises’, knowing well enough that it does not rise but that We, 
by the process known as empathy, lift our eyes and our heads upwards 
as we follow the line from its base to its summit. It would not occur to 
us to read the tower from the top downwards and say it falls. Horizontal 
lines suggest even greater stability, for we demand for our comfort a 
level surface to walk on: but they suggest less energy, for the horizontal 
is the line ultimately achieved by whatever, from the fallen warrior to 
the line of the sea’s horizon, has given up the struggle or has no need 
to raise itself upwards and no longer resists the law of gravity. A glossary 
of such correspondences could easily be compiled. The most imperturb- 
able of all geometric forms, because the most difficult to overbalance, 
would be the pyramid, whose weight decreases as it ascends: the most 
unstable the inverted pyramid for the opposite reason. Diagonals—the line 
of the tree or the warrior during their fall—must involve and therefore 
suggest movement. And we know that nothing but an opposing diagonal 
will arrest their movement, and that once the opposing diagonal has 
arrived, the movement will be arrested, since an immovable pyramid 
has come into being. 

Curvature of various kinds can beadded to our glossary until we are at 
- last furnished with a vocabulary that will serve well enough for the most 
elementary human requirements. We can use it to say ‘serene’, ‘active’, 
‘unstable’, ‘voluptuous’ but not until we have added recognisable 
imagery to it can we say ‘fear’, still less can we say Guernica. But once 
we have produced the woman, the warrior, the horse and the bull that 
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will enable us to say Guernica we can then return to our glossary and by 
using all the extracts from it that will serve our purpose, we can im- 
measurably increase the impact of our statement about Guernica. 

What has just been said about a mathematical basis whichecould be 
analyzed into a glossary has, of course, always been true of all the arts. 
The problem of discovering a form that will give content its maximum 
force was a problem for Giotto just as it was for Picasso. But it was not 
a problem that was tackled self-consciously or intellectually by them. 
The glossary of correspondences was never envisaged until the twentieth 
century. It would have been unthinkable for Giotto to say that an 
untroubled line could never depict a troubled mood or situation. 
` And even had he or any pre-twentieth century artist had the ‘courage 
to make such a statement he would never have been logical enough to 
face its consequences and abandon his own descriptive style (however 
personal it might have been) in favour of a series of formal devices invented 
for the occasion. 

Once the decision to do so has been made—and the sacrifice involved 
in doing so must always be considerable—the descriptive method of 
painting at once loses its importance: form becomes its own master; 
or rather it becomes the aggressively dictatorial servant of content and the 
‘descriptive’ method slinks away unmourned and becomes unnec 

This may be an old situation ; but sinceabout 1907 it has been heightened 
until it is now almost unrecognisable. One could almost say that today 
the observant eye has almost ceased to play a part in the creation of form. 

The changeover, as is well known, happened suddenly. Up to the year 
1906 Picasso had followed the normal course of isolating and intensifying 
the emotive object or personage. During the blue period he had been 
obsessed by pathos and expressed it in paintings of emaciated creatures, 
deliberately elongated and made cadaverous. The method was still that 
of Delacroix—the method of selecting a model and of emphasising or 
exaggerating whatever in the model would increase the emotional 
impact he had already decided upon. In 1907, with the Demoiselles 
d’Avignon, so often hailed by critics as the “beginning of modern art’, 
(though it seems to me, despite its courageous experimentation, a far 
from satisfactory work of art) the descriptive method is largely abandoned. 
The new glossary of mathematical form makes its arrival, though it is still 
rudimentary, operating for the first time as a weapon for the expression 
of content. It would, of course, have been more than any human being, 
however inventive or audacious, could have achieved, to produce a 
completely organized new language of formal equivalents at such short 
notice. In 1906 Picasso follows tradition. Then, suddenly a year later, 
tradition loses its importance. 
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It is surprising that in a major work, and without a longish period of 
trial and error to prepare for it, the new formal language should be as 
coherent as it is. 

No language, whether verbal or visual, can ever be invented ab initio. 
However unfamiliar it may seem at its first appearance, it must have been 
developed out of something already seen and already digested. It is 
tempting to think of the formal rhythms that appear for the first time in the 
Demoiselles d’ Avignon as being based on African sculpture. But apart 
from the heads of the two women on the right, which stylistically 
contradict the rest of the painting, it is impossible to discover African 
idioms anywhere. The schematic treatment of the blue and brown 
curtains behind the women reminds one of one of El Greco’s skies— 
themselves among the most remarkable examples of stylistic invention 
in the art of the past. The incisive angular forms of the five nude women 
probably trace their origin to Iberian sculpture. But the refusal to model 
by shadow, the attempt to suggest volume by lines superimposed on the 
flat areas of flesh colour and the almost total negation of space could come 
from any school of pre-Renaissance painting—in Picasso’s case it would 
probably be Catalan. 

But what is most remarkable is the rhythmic unity of the picture. 
The angular pattern of the figures overflows across the whole canvas and 
holds together the ‘negative’ shapes left by the gaps between them. 
In the gaps the treatment of the folds of the curtains, their linear character 
and the density of the pattern made by them binds the picture together 
into a formal, compact unity. It is this replacement of descriptive painting 
by rhythmic invention that is the startling innovation. The new type of 
form that Picasso has invented can be used equally well for a woman, 
a folded curtain or a bunch of flowers. It is in this respect that the tradi- 
tions of the past, which had operated without a break from the thirteenth 
century up to 1907, were jettisoned and that a new conception of form— 
form unfettered by any obligation to be faithful to appearance—took 
their place. 

The effect even on Picasso’s most sympathetic and intelligent friends— 
certainly on Braque, Matisse and Apollinaire—was shattering. It was 
inevitable that it should be so, for a work of art in a language so un- 
familiar and strange does not carry its glossary with it. Only by constant 
repetition of new forms in varying contexts can we begin to guess at new 
meanings. It is by the same kind of repetition that the child learns its 
own. language, and if Braque and Matisse could not fathom the meanings of 
the new Demoiselles d’ Avignon language, it is not likely—indged it would 
be impossible—for less sensitive or less accomplished linguists to do so. 
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But exactly thirty years later, when Guernica came to be painted, 
Picasso had not only perfected his own gift of linguistic formal invention, 
but he had established the fact that his paintings could not be read until 
we had accepted him as a language-inventor. During that period of 
thirty years he had offered us so many different kinds of syntax and 
vocabulary that we had accustomed ourselves to the new method of 
reading. For example, the sensuous curvature expressed in fierce but 
flowing black line and the clear primary colouring of 1932 was sufficiently 
reminiscent of the flowing lead lines and the vivid colouring of Gothic 
stained glass to give us a starting point in the task of deciphering a new 
kind of content. It turned out to be a new way of emphasising the indolent 
sensuousness of the female body. As content, that aspect of human 
experience is familiar, but, apart from certain erotic carvings on Indian 
temples, no previous artist had succeeded in discovering a formal lan- 
guage that could isolate and intensify it with such unmistakeable impact. 

Presumably, in the year 1932, Picasso’s own experience of ‘volupté’ 
demanded the invention of a new set of formal and chromatic rhythms. 
But it is quite certain that in 1937 when he came to design Guernica 
those same rhythms would have been quite useless to express the 
Guernica content. They would, in fact, have destroyed its very essence. 

The genesis of the Guernica panel (11 feet high and 25 feet wide) 
is worth a brief note. During the two years that preceded it Picasso’s 
emotional preoccupations had been largely centred on the Spanish Civil 
War. Consequently his stylistic invention had developed in the direction, 
of indignation at cruelty and injustice. During those years and especially 
in the latter months of that period he had been experimenting with shapes 
of unusual angularity and ferocity—or to be strictly precise, angularity 
which became in his hands the equivalent of ferocity. 

But this stylistic development was often almost independent of the 
descriptive or narrative content. Portraits of Dora Maar and Madame 
Eluard painted in 1937 show the same set of angular conventions but 
contain no implications of anger. It is as though the formal vocabulary 
he had been evolving to fit a dominant mood had overflowed into . 
paintings that had no connexion with the mood. 

But parallel with these ferocious paintings and interspersed with hens 
was another series of works left over, as it were, from the voluptuous 
‘gothic’ series of 1932 but far more poetic in their imagery. They vary 
in mood between suave pathos and tenderness, and in content they are 
among his most memorable essays in a private mythology dominated by 
the minotaur. This extraordinary creature, sometimes a symbol of brute 
strength, sometimes of Caliban-like bewilderment, sometimes trium- 
phant, sometimes subdued and even slain by beauty, is developed in a series 
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of drawings and etchings that culminated in one of the most pregnant 
and memorable of all his works, the Minotauromachie of 1935. 

This series of mythologies contains the germ of a great deal that was 
to reappéar in a simpler, savager form in Guernica. The bull, the frightened 
horse, the vulnerable woman, the child holding a symbol of hope in an 
outstretched hand, are all echoes of previous innovations. A familiar 
melody has been reorchestrated. From a richly elaborated andante it 
has become a stark allegro furioso. Guernica combines the symbolic 
imagery with the fierce angularity of the years that preceded its appearance. 

But also—as was inevitable in the case of so large a picture—its 
planning is purely classic. If proof were needed that romantic content 
need not be contradicted by a classically deliberate basic plan, Guernica 
supplies it. Mathematically speaking, the picture is based on a firm central 
pyramid strengthened on either side by groups whose dominant rhythms 
are vertical. And the verticals are carried across by further references to 
verticals within the pyramid itself. The basic architecture of the panel 
is that of a Greek pediment flanked by columns, and despite the almost 
hysterically expressive separate ingredients it contains, nothing could be 
structurally firmer than this overall plan. 

The pyramid rises, in two shallow curves, like the silhouette of 
Mount Etna to a strongly marked centre line. Within its framework is 
packed most of the violence and suffering. On the left, the group of the 
bull and the woman mourning over her dead child makes a compact group, 
' tapering upwards: on the right the woman with arms outstretched, 
falling downwards through a burning house, balances the bull, in a shape 
that tapers downwards. Nearer to the centre line are two more supporting 
shapes. On the left the horse-image and the sun-image, on the right 
the head and the arm that thrusts itself across the point of the pyramid 
and holds a lamp that adds another vertical. 

This is the kind of basic architecture that a Raphael or a Poussin could 
easily have invented. That Picasso should have used it as a steadying 
framework is no sign of genius. Any good artist with a feeling for the 


___ laws of composition could have arrived at a similar solution to the problem 


of planning so large a surface. It is not until we begin to read the picture 
in terms of the invented glossary of form and the not very obscure 
language of accepted symbolism, that it begins to count as a masterpiece. 
And it seems clear that Picasso, in designing it, was determined that it 
should be read entirely in terms of its linear construction and the alternat- 
ing masses of light and dark areas, since he ultimately decided to eliminate 
colour and make his final statement in grisaille, even though he was quite 
capable of fusing form-content with colour-content in order to double 


the emotional impact of the final product. He did, in fact, paint, in the 
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same year, a head of a weeping woman, clearly connected with the mood 
and imagery of Guernica, in which the colour, acid and brilliant, is both 
appropriate and insistent. 

The picture contains a good deal of symbolism, and here %gain is a 
painter’s device that makes no demands on genius, for symbolism is 
fundamentally imagery that is valid for the spectator only by virtue of 
having an accepted meaning. It is, in fact, visually, no more than a short 
cut—a device that overflows into the domain of literature but happens to 
use a formal instead of a verbal medium. To represent hope by an anchor 
and justice by a blindfolded woman requires neither talent nor ingenuity: 
Its presence in a work of visual art is no indication of an urge to increase 
the impact of emotional content. Guernica could conceivably have 
dispensed with the bull, the horse, the lamp and the formalised sun with 
rays radiating outwards from an electric bulb. Even the broken sword- 
in the hand of the fallen warrior is merely an easy way of indicating that 
he has been engaged in some form of combat with an anonymous adversary. 

Once the literary content of the symbol has been accepted as adding 
something, however little, to the message, its function has been fulfilled. 
Beyond that it can only add a note of obscurity. And this Picasso has 
succeeded in doing for his symbols have a life of their own which lifts 
them out of the category of ‘accepted’ imagery and gives them a range 
of meaning that is normally beyond the range of the familiar stereotypes 
of literary symbols, The bull is another reincarnation of the mysterious 
minotaur, with all its patience, its pathos and its nobility: the horse is 
the most arresting item of imagery in the picture’s surface, partly 
because of its central position, partly because it has become the crowning 
statement of anguish. Packed with ‘meaning’ though they are, the 
meaning conveyed by these two creatures is not simple or precise. 
Equally dubious is the almond shaped form with the electric bulb in its 
centre that seems to mean the,sun—but is it, in its turn, a symbol of | 
hope? Or does it contain a hint of dausropkobiibe only source of 
light in a crowded, violated underground shelter? 

But the secret of Guernica’s romantic impact is found neither in its 
classic, architectural symmetry, nor in its symbolism, but in the innate 
character of the forms themselves. And this is my central theme. 
If one regards them as wilful departures from descriptive realism, they 
are distorted with the kind of intelligent recklessness of which only 
Picasso knew the secret and which even he could use to its fullest effect 
only at certain moments when passionate emotion and formal inventiveness 
were working in perfect harmony with each other. 

The eye is riveted immediately on certain details in which the formal 
invention is “working at white heat. The outstretched empty hand of the 
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warrior on the left—its fingers clumsily grasping the air, its palm crossed 
by a cat’s cradle of brutal lines—is balanced by the foot and ankle of the 
woman who rushes in from the right. These two fragments—architectur- 
ally important because they mark the limits of the pyramid’s base— 
are emotionally arresting because they establish the kind of linear 
tension that pervades the picture. 

It would be possible, though it would be tedious, to e these 
formal tensions in detail. Some of them have a childlike obviousness, 
others sink in slowly and convey their meaning gradually to the mind 
behind the eye. Some are mere rudimentary simplifications of something 
that had to be included for clarity’s sake but added nothing to the content: 
others, which occur at the most vital points of intersection, are evidently 
the result of a long process of trial and error, where the lines gather 
themselves together into knotted complexities. In particular, the horse’s 
head, more ruthlessly ‘distorted’ than any other piece of imagery, has 
been arrived at after a longish sequence of experimental drawings— 
attempts, as it were, to see the inside of the open mouth, to isolate the 
teeth, to turn the thrust-out tongue into a dagger, to reduce the ge to 
tiny circles, as though they were sightless in death. 

The ahok of the process by which the imagery of Guernica came into 
being tends to disturb those of us who have absorbed, in our childhood, 
the theory that illusionism, though not the whole of art, is a major part 
of it. We call it, for convenience, a process of distortion, implying that 
the artist, if he wished, could pin his faith on a close rendering of 
appearances, but finding that this failed to deliver the message he had 
in mind, he deliberately distorted those appearances in order to make them 
expressive. If that is how we account for examples as extreme as 
Guernica (as well as for less extreme examples that recur by the thousand 
throughout the art of the world) we cannot help being disturbed, for we 
are continually comparing, in our mind’s eye, the appearance of a bull 
or a man with Picasso’s description of a bull or a man and trying to 
account for the difference between the two. According to the theory of 
distortion an artist continually departs from what he sees in order to 
express more clearly what he feels. 

I do not believe that we can ever come to grips with the meaning of 
any work of art if we think of the artist as a man tethered to the world 
of appearances but continually straining to lengthen the tether in order 
to extend his range of expressiveness. To speak of distortions, whether 
they occur in Guernica or in the Pietà of Avignon, is surely to misunder- 
stand the creative process and to think of the artist as somehow taking 
his stand at a certain distance (a distance always chosen by himself) 
from the world of phenomena, and doing his best, at that ffxed distance, 
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to express himself: Velasquez, if that is the image in our mind, has 
adopted an unusually short tether, the unknown Avignon Pietà painter a 
longer one, and Picasso a longer one still. 

In his Metamorphosis of the Gods Malraux speaks of a Truth tbat exists 
‘beyond and above experience’ and suggests that the great artist sub- 
ordinates ‘what is seen to that which is’ even though in doing so he may 
(not must, otherwise non-figurative art could never have come into being) 
make recognisable references to what is seen. This is not an easy notion 
to grasp, but I believe it must be accepted in all art though it is only in 
the case of extremists like the Picasso of 1937 that the difficulty becomes 
acute. 

Once the difference between lengthening the tether to ‘what is seen’ 
and shortening the tether to ‘that which is’ has been grasped, the pictorial 
language of a Guernica becomes comparatively easy to read. We are 
concerned not with departing from what is seen, but with approaching 
more closely to that which is and then translating it into some kind of 
visual equivalent. The invented images of grief, cruelty or hope are 
no longer pictorial imitations of the gestures and facial expressions of 
gritving or cruel or optimistic persons. They are translations into line 
and colour of grief itself made ‘readable’ by minimal references to 
women or warriors. In such references the artist need no longer pay 
even lip-service to human anatomy, or to space and light. The arm 
holding a lamp need make no reference to bone and muscle, but it 
must make clear the act of thrusting: the head behind the thrusting arm 
need not possess a body, but it must suggest urgency and perhaps an 
open mouth to suggest a warning cry. The lamp, on the other hand, must 
be a recognisable lamp with a recognisable flame, otherwise it will 
‘mean’ nothing but a set of curves with a vertical axis. The vertical axis 
would have been explicit enough to ‘mean’ steadiness: but steadiness is 
not enough. Lampness must be added, and all the artist can do is to 
glance back at the seen world and hastily borrow a real lamp from it. 

When we look at Guernica, therefore, we are not looking at a wilful 
though expressive set of distortions, but at a direct translation of ‘that 
which is’ into visible terms, and we must judge its success by the excel- 
lence of the translation and not by the persuasiveness of the distortion. 

Clearly the demands on the creative imagination are more severe in 
the latter case, and not many artists have managed to meet them with so 
few backward glances at the seen world and so few borrowings. And 
among those few not many have felt the need so often and so imperatively 
to found a new formal vocabulary to meet the needs of a new set of 
emotional impulses, It is in that respect that Picasso differs from his great 
predecessors. 
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A Giovanni Bellini or a Turner may spend a lifetime slowly developing 
the means to an end which had always been in view. Between Bellini’s 
Agony in the Garden, which borrows its formal vocabulary from Mantegna, 
and his Feast of the Gods, which uses a vocabulary invented by himself, 
is a long and steady progress during which he slowly moved towards a 
style which we can only describe as more suited to his temperament. 
But Picasso’s temperament has none of that steadiness. He can alternate 
with alarming rapidity between tenderness and anger, between an 
obsession with the natural and a grasping for the supernatural, and with 
each alternation he has to lay aside the old pattern of form and invent a 
new one. That each one of these patterns has had its origin in something 
already seen-—perhaps a drawing or a Greek vase, perhaps an Iberian 
or a Nigerian sculpture—is only natural. What is unusual is his willingness 
- to find a new stimulant, whenever he found himself in the grip of a new 
mood. 

The consequence, as far as his ‘style’ is concerned, is that he is quite 
incapable of development. For him there is no “end that has always been 
in view’. During the paintings of volupté of 1932 it would have been 
impossible to predict the passion of 1937. His life as an artist has not bten 
a steady advance in a known direction but a series of lightning raids in 
unforeseen directions and on unforeseen objectives, so that his power is 
never cumulative. He is, of course, capable of building on past successes 
and returning unexpectedly to old battlegrounds, as though he had left 
something behind in an earlier raid that had to be retrieved. But such 
returns are not typical. They occur frequently but only, one feels, in 
order to give his creative imagination a holiday from the strain to which 
it had been subjected. $ 

It is useless and also insensitive to ask where, in this sequence of 
violent changes and experiments, are we to find ‘the true Picasso’. 
Behind each one of them is an easily detectable flavour, not quite the 
equivalent of a personal hand-writing but certainly the result of a set of 
personal gifts or preferences. He is, for example, a brilliant draughtsman 
but not more than an adequate painter. One cannot praise him for his 
‘matiere’ as one can praise Bonnard or Manet. It is the organisation and 
tension of his line that bears the main burden of each of his major 
statements. Guernica, like so many of his most forceful paintings, is, 
in essence, a drawing. And it is well known that a personality can express 
itself more forcefully and unmistakeably in line than in any other medium, 
whether it be a hurried scribble or a painstaking statement and whether 
its author is Mantegna, Tiepolo or Ingres. Picasso, for all the urgency of 
his content, in which ‘beauty’ was invariably, as with all romantics, 
sacrificed to ‘meaning’, is in essence a classic draughtsman. The design 
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ü underlying the romantic detail is always as solidly constructed as in a 
Raphael, a Poussin or an Ingres. 

The illusionist theory must regard the pity and terror conveyed by the 
Massacre at Scios as being dependent, in the end, on the skill and accuracy 
with which the artist has described the appearance of ‘persons inflicting 
cruelty or suffering pain. And since Delacroix has manifestly succeeded 
in doing this and Picasso has not even attempted to do it, no amount of 
persuasive argument about the difference between what is seen and what is 
will convince those to whom illusionism is a normal procedure, that 
it can be dispensed with. 

To dispense with it to such an extent—to substitute an equivalent for 
a description—is a twentieth century experiment. It is not a necessary 
one though it can produce results denied to the illusionist painter. 

Naturally, even the devotees of illusionism are not so blind or so 
foolishas to equate illusionism with photographic accuracy. They recognise 
‘that between Titian and Rubens there isa fundamental difference ofapproach 
to life itself and that what Titian has to say about the meaning, to him, of the 
human body, is not the same as what Rubens has to say. They are well 
aware that what makes both artists precious to us is precisely that 
difference. What unites them is the fact that both of them observe, 
and observe with enthusiasm, the same object—the trunk of a tree or 
the naked body of Venus. What gives them their value is that in describ- 
ing those objects, their enthusiasms have been stimulated by different 
aspects of them, and their statements in pigment have therefore a 
different set of emphases. 

To be blind to such emphases is exceptional, and whoever attempts to 
describe them has a comparatively easy task, for what he is really doing 
is to compare two descriptions, both of them heightened by strong 
personal emotion, with an imagined reality—an actual tree or an actual 
human body. They. prefer the description to the reality, for it carries 
with it a highly charged comment, which the object described does 
not. This sensitivity to the comment is what all of us, in various degrees, 
possess. It makes our approach to the Titian version or the Rubens 
version of a tree or a woman comparatively easy. 

But when we are faced with the languages Picasso has invented, the 
problem is different. The Picasso tree or the Picasso woman is not a 
comment on an observed object but the creation of a new object. It 
may be that we have to call it, for clarity’s sake, ‘tree’ or ‘woman’. 
But it is different in kind from the Titian-Rubens tree or woman. Only 
in the remotest sense is it based on what is seen. It is a separate creation— 
a metaphor in visual terms. Perhaps, after all, to call it a symbol would 
be the least misleading way of describing it. 
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Perhaps the cleavage I have tried to describe between the commentator 
and the creator could best be expressed by saying that that age-old 
intermediary between the artist and what he produces—the artist’s 
model, whether it be a tree or a woman—has disappeared. We look at 
Titian’s Uffizi Venus or at Rubens’s Judgment of Paris and we know that the 
goddesses with which those masterpieces are concerned could not have 
made their way on to canvas without the co-operation of real women. 
Titian and Rubens had devoted their lives to the close study of models 
and to the technical procedures that would enable them to produce an 
illusionist account of their appearances, just as Picasso had done before 
1906. It was not that either Titian or Rubens thought that the art of 
painting consisted in the production of such illusionist accounts, but 
‘that they took it for granted that without a model there could be no 
question of isolating and intensifying that aspect of the human body 
that passionately interested them. For to isolate and intensify implies a 
concrete object as a starting point for the journey, however long and 
tortuous the journey may be and however radically the ee work 
of art may differ from the model. = 

That the model herself had been invented in Periclean Athens is 
unimportant, though both Titian and Rubens must have been un- 
consciously influenced by Greek sculpture when they contemplated their 
posed models. But that was not necessary. Gauguin had taken what he 
thought was a revolutionary step when he left Europe behind and 
journeyed to Tabiti. 

The step was not revolutionary. Gauguin had merely changed one 
model for another. The Tahitian girls in his paintings were still the 
starting points for a journey. 

But that Picasso’s human images are not evolved from models hardly 
needs saying. What does need saying is that the method of using a model 
as a starting point always involves the artist in a reference, however 
disguised, to a seen object: and that a seen object exists not only in 
space but in time and must therefore carry with it the sense not only 
of a specific but also a momentary appearance, and in doing so the figures 
in the painting can never be timeless symbols. They can, in fact, never 
be goddesses. 

By the Picassian method the timelessness of the symbol is assured. 
There never were any models for the Guernica panel. ‘This happened to 
those people at that moment’ is an inconceivable thought in the presence 
of such a work. The images are formal embodiments of an abstract 
emotion: and for that reason they are not descriptions of a specific 
incident nor are they anchored to a moment in time. ° 
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1. ART AND LIFE 

The purpose of this article is to consider the scope of art-history 
and to look at the same time at possible reasons why Hegel’s approach 
to the subject should have lost its appeal. Here, a reservation is necessary 
at the outset: Hegel’s approach shows two main sides—firstly, it is 
governed by his general philosophy of history which is ‘linear’, that is, 
it sees the history of man as tending towards a definite goal reached by a 
specific number of stages; to do this it ignores a great deal of the actual 
empirical diversity of human civilisation. The merits or truth of such 
a perspective cannot concern us here; if this be the perishable part of 
Hegel’s aesthetics, this in no way affects the second side which consists of 
viewing art as a function of the spiritual life of man. Art, for Hegel, is an 
activity—and this it has in common with philosophy and religion— 
in which man makes himself aware of the range of his own imagination, 
bB actions, his destiny. The dependence of art on religion is then only an 
aspect of the fact that religion speaks with authority on these matters 
which are also the subject-matter of art. 

The role of religion in art must not be conceived in any narrow sense: 
it is perfectly consistent with the ostensibly opposite pole of realism, 
also generously endorsed by Hegel—the subject of art is ‘man in general, 
his spirit and character, what man and this man in particular is’!1—and 
this is because there is ultimately no opposition for Hegel between the 
religious and the worldly interest: both are concerned that man should 
‘find himself’? in this world, be reconciled to it—not in the sense of 
putting up with an inferior reality, but in a way that presupposes that 
reality itself is amended. It is an outlook markedly Utopian, a secularisa- 
tion of Hegel’s professed Christianity. 

As an approach to art this might well seem to offer an insufficient 
apparatus for the understanding of individual works or the perception 
of the finer shades of human attitudes—too much generalisation and too 
little room for differentiation. It might also be objected that Hegel’s 
approach is non-aesthetic in that it leaves unspoken the question of 
greater as opposed to lesser artists—the mediocre might serve as well as 
the transcendent genius to document the mentality of the age. There 
may be a fallacy here, that confuses the more popular (very likely the 
mediocre) with the representative. However that may be the question 
of relative eminence does not displace that of the dependence of art on 
‘attitudes to’ life’, it merely suggests a further point of view. 
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The other objection—that our view of the individual creation is 
obfuscated by so ‘philosophical’ or ‘world-historical’ an approach— 
could be met by showing, first, that general points of view do not exclude 
detailed and specific observations; and, secondly, that Hegel himself 
traces the development of an ever more pronounced individualism, in 
which the artist is emancipated from the traditional contents of art, 
What the artist no longer finds or can accept in these traditions he must 
discover for himself out of his own personality. 

Sharp consciousness of oneself as an individual necessarily implies the 
sense that one’s self may not always concur in opinion and feeling with 
the world around, and widespread individualism seems likely to reflect 
an actual divergence. Just this was true, for Hegel, of the present age, 
in which the ‘Christian’ ideal of man at home in the world was precisely 
not realised.? 

Since we are interested in the impact of this state of affairs on art 
let us turn to some passages in which this is described. Here is one on the 
transition from the classical (here Roman) and romantic (Christian) 
eras, (A comparison, implied or overt between the late Roman era 
and his own time is frequent in Hegel): ‘On the one hand there is @n 
awareness present, that desires the good . . . at the same time is 
against the present reality, the actual political life of its time, the 
dissolution of traditional attitudes . . . it cannot be fully satisfied by 
contemplating the ideals it nurtures within itself, and thus turns 
against outward life with hostile disposition and intent to alter it... 
this opposition finds its solution in art. A new form of art appears, in 
which the struggle of opposition is not waged by ideas . . . but reality 
in the folly of its corruption is shown in such a way that it destroys 
itself, so that in this very self-destruction of the worthless the true 
may emerge out of its distorted reflection.’* . 

The passage is followed by a discussion of satire as a genre, and it is 
easy to complete the parallel to modern times with the large bulk of 
literature, in which a similar tension exists between what is described 
and what is thought or felt about it. 

This is not the only possible mode of art suggested by Hegel for the 
modern artist. He distinguishes the poetry that precedes the prosaic 
consciousness (a term that means to Hegel both a necessary stage in the 
life of a civilisation, in which clarity of thought and reflection have the 
advantage over myth and imagination, and a phase when philosophy is 
resorted to as a defence, albeit only in the realm of ideas, against dis- 
integration in the practical world‘ from the poetic conceptions and 
language that have to develop in the midst of an already formed prosaic 
mode of life and expression. The first is unconsciously poetic; ‘the 
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second, on the other hand, is aware of the sphere from which it must 
detach itself if it is to reach the free territory of art, and therefore 
develops in conscious opposition to the prosaic’ .$ (My italics). 

Here Hegel foreshadows, astonishingly, though one might speculate 
how much he could really have foreseen, developments of the 19th and 
20th centuries. A much earlier passage is equally striking: ‘Civilisation 
as it has developed has estranged itself from art and relegated it to a 
position alongside itself; and as reason has become sure of itself, both 
have arrived at a state of rest with regard to the other, whereby they have 
separated into distinct realms, for each of which that which happens in 
the other has no importance.’é 

It is the more remarkable when one remembers how thoroughly 
Hegel regards art as reflecting the life of man and his approach to the 
world. The inconsistency is, however, one of surface only, the relation- 
ship between art and life is not eliminated, it is only underground. 
This relationship, Hegel seems to suggest, is variable, now negative, 
now positive. Art is not always a spontaneous, matter-of-fact translation 
of life into stone, language and colour. In the Middle Ages, so Huizinga 
tells us?, or the Renaissance perhaps, it was called upon to transfigure 
existence, to heighten the beauty of what was already worthy and inspiring 
to the spirit. All the labours of life, whether dependent on religion, 
chivalry, trade or love, had their marked forms. The task of art was to 
adorn them with charm and colour; yet it was not desired for its own 
sake, but to enhance life with the splendour it could bestow. Art was not 
yet a means—as it is now—to step out of the routine of life, to pass 
some moments in contemplation; it had to be enjoyed as an element of 
life’s own significance. Though art does not cease to give shape and form 
to the mind of a people®, it may do so perhaps, Hegel seems to have 
imagined, in a deficient mode, ‘negatively’, not simply reflecting exu- 
berance and pleasure in a life naturally meaningful, but creating an 
absolute world of art alongside the real. (The resemblance is striking 
here to Worringer’s® theory of periods of optimisistic confidence in 
life, in which it was natural to pursue expression of this vitality in 
reproducing the forms and movements to be found in nature, as opposed 
to others, when a pressing need was felt to escape from the confusion 
of the phenomenal world and to create something essentially different: 
for this alternative only abstract, inorganic forms were capable of 
providing that respite from life of which man was in need). 

It is natural that there should be a correlation between art and its 
enjoyment; and thus that if ambivalence towards reality characterises 
the work of art this should be present in our appreciation of it too. 
Hence the ffesh psychological possibilities of enjoying art, feeling it as 
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escape, refreshment and essentially other than life. It follows too that the 
comprehension of art presupposes a notion of the function of art in life, 
which is another way of saying that one must understand the life that 
produce? the work of art. The recognition that modes of aesthetic 
feeling can differ and that these differences rest on a difference in life 
itself provides a problem in values for art-criticism. That is to say, 
amongst the consequences of a fluctuating relation of art to reality 
there is the possibility of a fresh aesthetic for each practice. This is as 
much as to say that each new mode of feeling throws up its own rationali- 
sation. It was thus inescapable that the theory of ‘l’art pour Part’ should 
be invented—not alone as a programme for the future but as a recognition 
of a de facto situation, a separation that had already taken place between 
the worlds of ‘poetry’ and ‘prose.’ 


2. ‘TART POUR PART? AND THE AUTONOMY OF ART 

‘L’art pour Part’ is an assertion of the autonomy of art, but this itself 
is so indeterminate an idea that it may be said to wear a different look 
for different generations—independence of what and from what? 
One might distinguish first the idea of the dignity and uniqueness of the 
artistic activity. Insofar as ‘Tart pour l’art? means this it draws on the 
insights of philosophers of many ages into art as a distinct phenomenon 
in the life of man: the enjoyment of it, as Kant showed!®, is not to be 
confused with ordinary sensuous gratification nor does it involve concepts 
as, say, thought or moral behaviour do: the judgment that a thing is 
beautiful means perceiving it as something in its own right, it is not 
judged by a standard of its utility for some purpose or other. 

This point has consequences for artistic creation important enough 
to be distinguished as a second aspect, though it is involved in the first. 
From the idea that a work of art aims at, though it may very well have 
incidental effects in the moral and intellectual fields, nothing beyond 
itself, it follows that the artist is completely sovereign in the sphere of 
creation, not subject to rules that can be abstracted from one work and 
applied elsewhere, nor to religious, political or humanitarian ends, etc. 

This immediately raises a third aspect, the relation of art to history 
and life in general, which brings us to what is probably the principal 
connotation of ‘l'art pour l’art’ : not the philosophic idea that beauty has 
its purpose in itself alone, though this is certainly accepted, but of how 
much more valuable and important the world of art is than the rest of 
the world, above all, how different! Challenge and defiance of a philistine 
world is the keynote: the idea of art as its own excuse and object no 
longer seems compatible with a relationship of art to life that consists 
of mere simple reproduction of human experience. (This sense of the 
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fundamental irrelevance of life to art has been held notably by Clive 
Bell! and has often been expressed by musicians (some). Ortega, in his 
Dehumanisation of Art, expounds it with pungency and some impartiality 
as characteristic of the modern revolution in art). 

These last two sides to artistic autonomy—relation to life and the 
artist’s freedom—were early brought into interdependence by Winckel- 
mann}3, whose powerful intuition of Greek art as an organic flower of 
Greek life and civilisation made it impossible to adhere to the cruder 
contemporary notions of art as producing simply pleasure or inculcating 
the right moral feelings. He let loose, as Hegel acknowledged#4, a new 
sense of the depth of art and the intimacy of its relation to history. 
At the same time, to view art thus in its natural growth and own sur- 
roundings was to see the futility of artificial prescription, imitation of 
Greek models and so on, and thus by implication to vindicate the auto- 
nomy of the moderns as having their own artistic purpose. 

Hegel’s philosophy and history of art, together with those of the 
Schlegel brothers'§ and Schelling!*, are essentially built on the same 
foundation: for this view art is an emanation of history and aesthetics 
finds its natural hunting-ground in pursuing the concrete work of art 
and the soil from which it springs, in giving ‘a historical psychology 
which shall explain what sorts of experience at various times men have 
been trying to express in their art’!”. The ‘subordination’ of art to another 
field than itself is here to something so pervasive and all-embracing that 
it can hardly be felt as such. Thus nobody will imagine that those at work 
-on Gothic cathedrals or Byzantine mosaics felt their artistic consciences 
violated by the predominance of a religious subject and purpose in what 
they were doing. 

But there are really two points here: one is that the demand for the 
expression of a certain content in art is only likely to be felt as constraint, 
if the artist is himself no longer fully at one with that content; the other 
is, that a conscious awareness of artistic autonomy as of a perennial truth of 
philosophy is, to some extent, itself dependent on a measure of alienation 
in the artist from what, otherwise, he would have expressed in his work 
unhesitatingly. The efforts of Goethe and Schiller, for example, to 
advance the idea of the perfection of a work of art in itself sprang from a 
genuine insight into the nature of all art; they were also a practically 
motivated response to the undue narrowness of the fetters some of their 
contemporaries were minded to put upon art. 

The existence of the artistic conscience in the European art of the 
last four centuries is thus a complex phenomenon, that reflects an 
individualism wider than that of the artist, an individualism of thought 
and feeling, a : detachment from traditional authority, that becomes for the 
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artist the problem of subject and style; while it also involves the 
immense increase in reflection and ratiocination on problems of art, 
whereby a discovery is made, which is in some sense timelessly true, 
yet is dependent on historical circumstances for the moment of its 
arrival. 

The individualism of artists does not, of itself, entail a lack of con- 
nexion between their work and contemporary life, though it does 
presuppose resistance to existing orthodoxies, artistic or non-artistic, 
or else a state where traditional authorities have crashed. Whether or 
not these possibilities are confused in the view that art and its history 
are essentially unrelated to, not merely different from, life is a further 
question now to be approached. 


3. AUTONOMOUS ART-HISTORY 

How far are art-history and theory of art themselves liable to change 
when artists’ views of themselves and their activity are variable? In the 
replacement of Hegel’s hand and glove treatment of art and history by 
histories of the internal forms and styles of art is there a refinement of 
understanding or an historically dictated trend itself open to historical 
criticism? We have now to consider how far these different approaches 
do justice to the respective facts with which they claim to deal: there 
are three possibilities here. The first is that only one is the true and 
appropriate method and that the other, for whatever reason, is mistaken 
and due to be relegated; the second is that each has some peculiar 
suitability to the period in which it appears and is practised; thirdly, it is 
conceivable that both might co-exist as dealing each with particular 
facets of the life of art. The truth will, I believe, be found to lie in a 
combination of the second and third of these. 

I shall take as representative of the extreme opposite pole to Hegel 
Wolfilin’s theory that “art has its own history and its own life’!8: this 
is the view that the history of the development and succession of styles 
is ummanent rather than affected by ‘external’ factors either in the general 
life of the time or the personal psychology of the artist. Wölfflin contends 
that the artist is not free to draw at will upon a limitless storehouse of 
techniques and expressive devices, but that there is an inner logic of 
immanent causation to the evolution of forms which entails that ‘not 
everything is possible at all times.’!* This is convincing insofar as one 
can readily agree that every artist depends on a certain level of technique 
already achieved, on the solutions to certain formal problems by other 
artists, on a tradition of preference for a certain set of subjects or 
problems: in these and similar ways the artist certainly moves within a 
field of restricted possibilities. It is with perfect reason that art- -history 
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should concern itself with the development of artistic forms and 
problems as well as with the psychology of artists and what they 
may have desired to express in their work. Nobody would maintain that 
at any time the first is wholly reducible to the second. But this is not to 
prove that the evolution of forms has an inner necessity entirely free 
from the pressure of external circumstances but only to uncover one 
factor among others: the restriction of artistic intention by elements in 
the general state of art at a given time. Then again, even if it were true 
that there is a fixed sequence of styles that realizes itself over the heads of 
individual artists, the ‘severe’, ‘classical’ or ‘archaic’ mode inevitably 
being followed by freer forms, this would not itself explain the reversal 
to the first phase once the sequence had been traversed, nor the variable i 
times taken by the respective phases. Hauser, in his discussion of 
Wolfilin’s and Riegl’s “art-history without names’ ,®°points out that while 
the succession of Hellenistic, Gothic and Baroque to Greek classical, 
Romanesque styles shows a certain similarity of pattern the intervals 
concerned vary between centuries and decades. There is also a problem 
in that a new style is sometimes a fresh phase and development of the old, 

sometimes the result of rejection of previous forms. Were a ‘logical’ 
process at work the maturity of one style would ‘imply’ and contain in 
itself the germ of the next. Such a notion seems altogether too simple to 
account for the variety of relations between successive styles and phases. 
There is also the phenomenon of a style outliving its due span, ossification 
of forms actually worn out, and thus refusing to obey the law of immanent 
development*!. The 19th and 20th centuries offer besides the spectacle 
of a multiplicity of styles, traditional and revolutionary, warring and 
co-existing. Wéolfflin’s later admission of ‘rebounds’ that break the 
continuity of development and his contention that these are more 
obviously due to external circumstance implies that a firm, a priori 
distinction can be made between developments that are immanent and 
those that are not. Hauser’s objection®® is that “because of the intimate 
contact and mutual dependence of the two, we cannot suppose that 
conditions of life influence art only at a few points and in certain special 
conditions.’ On the other hand, Hauser allows that there are certain 
sides to art, that at any time evolve in a way that can fairly be described 
as immanent: such is the process by which an instrument or tool, once 
discovered, is gradually refined and improved for the better performance 
of a task already known. There is also a trend to intensify an effect already 
discovered, equally another to react against staleness, to shock the 
sensibilities by something new. All these seem intelligible as largely 
self-generating tendencies, independent both of artistic personalities and 
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of the general circumstances of life. Here Wölfflin has drawn attention 
to genuinely immanent aspects in the history of art. 

One can go further and agree that most of the great revolutions in the 
arts—towards naturalism in Flemish painting, or towards abstraction 
in that of the 20th century, towards Romanticism in the 18th century, 
away from polyphony in music after Bach, however much associated with 
leading individuals, the Van Eycks, Cezanne or Kandinsky, Rousseau 
or Michelangelo—were rooted in trends that can be detected in scores 
of lesser and obscure artists. But this is not a proof of the ‘logic’ or 
necessity of the process as of something organic and independent of all 
other factors but simply a sign of the interpersonal nature of the impulse 
involved. 

The question of artistic personalities becomes most acute for 
Wolfllin’s theory through the well-recognised fact that it is not always 
the greatest artists who have historically the most decisive role. Artists 
of the second rank can be more faithful representatives of their age than 
its geniuses, by which alone it is really remembered, From Bach’s 
position at the close of an era of polyphony and Bruckner’s as a forerunner 
of modern atonality nothing at all is to be inferred as to their respective 
value or the value of either of them. Here there is a disparity between 
the art-historian’s function of recording the evolution of an art and what 
must be that of both the art-critic and the amateur: recognising greatness 
where they find it. Hauser makes the same point when he criticises 
Riegl’s idea of art-history as solution of formal problems®®. Such an 
approach is tempted to see nothing but ‘directions’, ‘developments’, 
‘culminations’ with a certain inner necessity about them. Each individual 
work of art is apt to be treated as a partial or complete solution of a 
problem, or as the posing of another. It is not that problems of handling 
light and space, the orchestra and large vocal masses, the genres of 
poetry, etc., do not exist and that artists are not, both consciously and 
otherwise, concerned with mastering them: but they do not exhaust the 
work of art, nor, as Hauser says®* , was it ‘brought into being in order to 
solve these problems.’ Rather is it true that the problem comes into 
being with the work, which is also its solution. The art-historian’s 
perspective is real, though partial; its relativism, which consists in 
saying that all styles are of all equal value, does not exclude or contradict 
the possibility of other valuation. The danger is simply that art-criticism 
reduce itself to a mere history of the discovery and solution of problems. 

A more generous idea of art-history is one that sees that in fact there 
is a continual tension in art between two groups of causal factors, one 
inherent in the art-forms themselves, that now generate their own further 
development, now resist innovation with the inertia of what already 
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exists ;-the other coming from external circumstances, whether of human 
personality or of life in general. There are probably few developments that 
can be explained exclusively in terms of one: the artist inherits a certain 
stage of technique, preoccupation with certain problems, hut these 
cannot create a novelty of themselves®*® without the implication of the 
artist’s person. The tension between these two sides to art-history 
cannot be eliminated altogether by way of theories of either immanent 
causation or of economic, social or ideological determination. An ideal 
history of art must find room for both approaches to co-exist. 

The question still remains whether the different methods of a Hegel 
or a Wölfflin have not each some peculiar appropriateness to the art of a 
given period. It obviously makes a difference whether it is thought that 
all art-history can only be ‘autonomous’—-Wélfflin exemplifies this 
possibility with his view that “there is only a loose link between art and 
culture in general’**—-or whether it is held that all art ought to be of a 
kind that its history can be written independently: this second view is 
really a victim of particular artistic programmes, which naturally desire 
to represent themselves as the purest and highest embodiment of the 
attistic tendency. Abstract art has, for example, been conceived as 
‘liberation’ of painting and sculpture from subjection to the objective 
world. Such language may, of course, be used neutrally, as by an impartial 
observer, or, with partisanship, to describe the rescue of art from thral- 
dom to material essentially non-aesthetic. Thus Ortega, when speaking 
of Beethoven and Wagner: ‘Works of this kind are only partially works. 
of art’, though elsewhere he observes a neutral discretion??. The very 
vocabulary, however, of ‘extra-aesthetic’, ‘pure’ or ‘artistic’ art, 
implies an aggressive tendency towards the more human-bound art 
of other times. Now nowhere is it less true than in the arts that there is 
progress ; art-history of this kind would be enslaved by propaganda and a 
sitting target for a historical-critical approach. 

Finally, an autonomous art-history dealing with the forms of art in a 
certain period need not be one that fails to recognize that the relative 
immanence of development in its subject-matter is itself an historical 
phenomenon in need of explanation. Thus beyond art-history in the 
narrower sense of the study of style there would still remain a history of 
art-histories to be written. 


4. THE PROBLEM OF STYLE 

An example or two may serve to make this plain.. Hauser himself 
allows?® that Wé6olfflin’s restriction of the role of expressiveness is 
occasionally justified, for example, in mediaeval music, where we can 
hardly discover whether worldly or religious emotions are expressed. 
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He also mentions the free use of pagan forms to convey Christian motifs 
and ideas. What is to be inferred is uncertain: was there no feeling for 
the incongruity that troubles us? Or was the Christian Church glad to 
avail itself in the beginning of such instruments as were at hand? In the 
case of music was it the relatively undeveloped expressiveness of its 
language? Here one flounders between explanations of an immanent and 
social-historical character. Another example is of more use to us. It is a 
well-known fact that all the arts of Europe—allowing for differences due 
to their particular natures—have shown from the Renaissance onwards an 
increased preoccupation with style. The fact that an artist ceased to 
receive his ‘style’ ready-made from the work of his contemporaries and 
predecessors and practise it without more ado is bound up with his 
discovery of a problem of creation. The artist’s increasing ratiocination 
on his position since the time of the first distinct artistic individualities— 
Leonardo and Michelangelo—reflects his increasing detachment from the 
specific commissions laid upon him. Quite the most important thing 
about aristocratic and ecclesiastical patronage is that it canalized the 
powers and desires of the artist into a concrete direction. Religion— 
and its secular counterpart, dynastic pride—were focal-points for the 
creation of a composite work of art, cathedral or palace, that were each 
the apotheosis of their respective inmates, divine or terrestrial. As both 
of these spheres gradually lost their grip, in the sense of providing a 
specific task as well as in that of their hold over the minds of men, the 
artist was left high and dry, as it were, dependent on a more diffuse 
artistic purpose, to be born somehow out of his own individuality. 
There is here a problem of content and a problem of style. The process 
by which people came to be conscious of them both and hence to separate 
them was in practice associated with the supremacy long accorded to the 
art of Greece and the consequent struggle of the modern artist to come 
to terms with the implications of this for himself. The fascination with 
Greek art is not otherwise intelligible than as due to the impression of 
the grandeur and breadth of humanity in its sculpture and poetry. As a 
greater degree of real knowledge of the Greeks percolated through, the 


a 


- dependence of their art on real historical factors was ever more forcibly 


seen; and the more their culture was seen in so decisively historical a 
light as a single entity, a growth distinctly limited in space and time, the 
more did it seem impossible, unrealistic even, to maintain the supreme 
validity of their art as a norm of what all art should be. The development 
of a historical sense had thus two results of the greatest interest and 


importance for aesthetics and the writing of art-history: firstly, the 


perception that an individual was indissolubly part of his time put 
art in that proximity to the life and ideals of man, that Hegel was to 
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exploit magnificently in -constructing his history of art as a paradigm 
of the development of humanity. The second lies in the clash it engendered 
between the relativism apparently implied by the historical approach 
and the admiration for the Greeks that continued to be felt. Acomsequence 
of this was the deepened reflection on the antithesis of the ancient and 
modern minds and the conditions of what yet might be achieved by the 
latter, despite its inevitable “inferiority’#*. To comprehend Greek culture 
as the product of a particular historical moment and contingent on 
conditions of fulfilment was at once to see the futility of the attempt to 
take over the trappings of their art, the ‘form’, without being able to 
reproduce the spirit. This was a revolution in the understanding of 
‘form’ or ‘style,’ which from being something that could be abstracted 
from an original and applied elsewhere as a receipt for automatic success, 
which was the theory tacitly behind the imitation of classical models, 
became something organically evolved, to be discovered and realized_ 
anew in every individual work. The rejection of rules in favour of artistic. 
autonomy in the 18th century was really a repudiation of rules seen to 
be artificially imposed and powerless to achieve what they set out to do, 
‘not a denial of ‘necessity’ of form in the work of art. The quest for this 
necessity, which bad been obstructed by the dominance of classical 
traditions, then became acute. There was from the start something 
highly paradoxical in the situation. The fact that it was possible to feel 
the need of a style that would be spontaneous and necessary was itself 
an incontrovertible sign that there was none, as the subjection to 
classical models had been a sign of loss of ‘innocence’ on the part of the 
modern era compared with other eras. The originality of Friedrich 
Schlegel lies especially in his not blinking this fact and committing the 
absurdity of trying to, provide ‘spontaneous’ roots for the artistic 
imagination when it was only too obvious that if they were provided 
they would not be spontaneous: on the contrary, he sought to turn the 
specific characteristics of the moderns—the prevalence of aesthetic 
theory generally and our openness to the art of numerous other cultures 
—to advantage, that we might achieve the virtues of our defects. The 
Speech on Mythology poses the problem of the isolation of the artist: 
‘You must often have felt, as you were writing, that you lacked a firm 
foothold for your work, a nourishing soil, a heaven, a certain vital 
force. . . .’30 Modern poetry requires, he argues, the support of a 
tradition, which must be created where there is none. Schlegel showed 
more by his vacillation as to where this tradition is to be found than by 
any explicit recognition on his part that in fact it remains open to each to 
choose his own. He speaks both of a reanimation of Greek mythology and 
of bringing all defunct religions to life. Oddly, he continued to 
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acknowledge the classical ideal while denying its application. ‘One can 
learn from what the modern writers are setting out to achieve, what 
poetry will become; from what the classical writers did, what it ought 
to become.’32 After so paradoxical a defence of the classical position 
one is not aaa to find a slackening of its hold. Schlegel’s enthusiasms 
comprised at one time the Orient as “abode of what is most truly 
Romantic’; at another the Christian mythology took the place of the 
all-too-distant India (after his conversion to Catholicism). 

Such egalitarianism or eclecticism of mind makes Schlegel an extra- 
ordinarily prophetic figure for the situation of the creative artist as well 
as of the artistic palate in the period beginning with him. And Schlegel 
has himself given the formula for the aesthetic attitude which takes what 
it can and will from all manner of civilizations, It is that of ‘attuning 
oneself’, “transporting oneself at will now into one region, now into 
another, as if into another world, not only with one’s intellect and 
imagination but one’s whole soul.’ Chinese, Mexican and Negro art 
have all entered into the artistic experience of Europe. The empirical 
richness and diversity of art has crowded out the narrower perspective 
that made it possible for Hegel to announce that he would disregard 
China and to construct his history of art from the focal-point of Greek 
perfection. It is impossible to evade the relativism of August Wilhelm 
Schlegel’s conclusion that “every work of art must be regarded from its 
own standpoint; it is not necessary for it to reach an absolute peak, it is 
perfect in its way, when it represents a peak in its own genre, its own 
sphere and world.’#4 

This extension of sympathies to the products of remote and alien 
civilisations is really a sign, not of our ability to enter “with our whole 
soul’ into those distant atmospheres, but of a distinct aesthetic attitude, 
which may find its delight in a variety of ways—in the perception of 
refined techniques, in the real community of interest that can exist 
between even remote ages or regions of humanity or in the special 
stimulus of the unwonted, the barbarous and exotic, andso on. Moreover, 
this aesthetic attitude is there as a response to the complication of the 
aesthetic experiences with which it is required to deal; a culture that 
knows only its own art is unlikely to achieve a similar detachment of the 
aesthetic object from its immediate cultural origins. The extent to which 
the problems of the creative artist are similarly complicated is obvious. 
The ‘necessity’ by which the ‘anonymous’ artists of the Middle Ages, 
the Byzantine Empire, or even the 16th century, plied their craft within 
the traditions of the schools and guilds is vanished. There is even a 
sense in which the greater consciousness of stylistic and formal problems 
itself helps to generate a different type of style. The possibilities of 
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reviving, combining and manipulating styles that have been divorced 
from their homelands, of inventing wholly new styles—Cubism, 
Serialism—give rise to works of art, to which the notion still dominant 
in 18th century discussions of art and style (conceived as organically one) 
as a kind of natural skin of a certain mode of life and therefore inseparable 
from it cannot be adequate. 

What gives Schlegel his peculiar interest is that besides his sense for the 
implication of art in the wholeness of human affairs, which he shared with 
his contemporaries, he also defined, or perhaps better exemplified, 
himself the position of the modern artist floating in a sea of possibilities. 
Style for such a man, when he finds that he can experiment with it and 
rationally evolve new forms, becomes under his hands something actually 
different and unknown before, not immediately given by the traditional 
forms or contents of art. The extent to which style comes to have an 
independent existence, as something that may more or less well convey a 
certain meaning, at any rate is not immediately suggested by a particular 
content, or even denies having any relation to a ‘content’, must be 
reflected in the writing of art-history: an art-history icone: possible 
that with perfect propriety devotes itself to recording the passage of these 
styles. Here is a sense in which W6lfflin’s autonomous art-history seems 
justified. 

On the other hand, art-history cannot exhaust itself in performing that 
function: it must recognize that an artist is not guaranteed success 
because he may wield his chosen means with competence and distinction ; 
where there are many contending styles that answer to individual creators 
the question must arise of their respective value, it is not enough for 
them to exist. To deprive oneself in advance of the possibility of criticism 
is not to be impartial but already to make a decision that is open to 
question. Further, it must recognize what is novel in the situation and 
attempt to explain it: the very appropriateness of an immanent study of 
art then becomes an object of an examination that will attempt to deal 
with the complex determination involved—the real knowledge accu- 
mulated of other civilizations, the increasing intellectualisation of the 
critic’s, and eventually, the artist’s approach to art, the economic 
emancipation from patronage, and the whole tangle of shifting attitudes 
towards God, the world and society. 
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SENSE AND NONSENSE IN AESTHETICS * 


Ruth Saw 


ad 


THe following exchange is reported from a philosophical discussion 
in Cambridge: “A; At least you will admit that 2 and 2 make 4, B: 
No, not until I know what you want to do with it.’ That, in effect, is 
the first point I want to make about nonsense in general. (We must of 
course, settle what we mean by ‘nonsense’ before talking about nonsense 
in aesthetics). There is no utterance, however absurd on the face of it, 
no utterance however sane and sensible it may sound in isolation, which 
may not be found to be sensible in its context, or absurd in its context. 
But surely, you may object, there are some utterances for which no 
context could possibly be found which would make them sensible, 
some utterances, no matter under what circumstances they occurred, 
which could possibly be anything other than common sense. There is 
such a thing as sheer nonsense, sheer common sense: there are, for 
example, on the one hand strings of words, self-contradictions, logical 
incompatibility, and on the other hand clear statements of matter of 
fact, well-attested scientific theories. All right: let us try a few. 


MEANINGLESS STRINGS OF WORDS 

‘Ink blot black suddenly how frightening devil damn thee black cream _ 
Cornwall synthetic.’ This is a string of words I produced beginning with’ 
‘ink’. How enlightening for a psychologist! How meaningful and pregnant 
in the right context! I am sure there are some excellent examples in 
‘stream of consciousness literature’ which would have a place in the plot, 
but I am not able to lay hands on one at the moment. 


SELF CONTRADICTIONS 

‘Did you enjoy yourself at the party? Well, I did and I didn’t.’ You 
. will object at this point that this needs expansion into some such state- 
ment as: “I enjoyed the food but not the company,’ but that is just the 
point. Something which has the perfect form of nonsense, ‘Something 
is and is not the case,’ is shown to be in its context meaningful and as 
having a pertectly sensible use. Again: ‘Into the same river you cannot 
enter twice: indeed into the same river you both do and do not enter.’ 
This is a paradox leading us into an extremely profound and enlightening 
discussion of the conditions under which self-identity may be predicated 
of an object, or indeed, whether we may usefully speak of objects at all. C 


* This was delivered as a lecture to The British Society of Aesthetics on 7th December, 1960. (Ed.) : 
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‘LOGICAL’ NONSENSE 
We may have utterances in which there is not exactly a self-contradic- 
tion, but one in which there is something ‘logically odd’, e.g. a conflict 


between tenses and adverbs: 


Pelican, pelican, pelican Jee, 
We think no birds so happy as we. 
Pelican, pelican, pelican, Jill, 
We think so then and we thought so still. 


This is nonsense only in inverted commas, in the same sense in which a 
novel or a fairy story is false. Taken as they were intended, they are 
neither nonsense nor false. In case you think examples from literature 
are not fair, take the following: ‘There is not when He was not.’ In its 
context, a subtle statement of a theological position about the existence 
of Christ in relation to the temporal universe. 


‘NONSENSE STATEMENTS’ OF MATTERS OF FACT 

(From Saki): Nicholas: “There is a frog in my porridge!’ Nurse: 
‘Nonsense, there can’t be any such thing.’ As a matter.of fact there was, 
since Nicholas had put it there himself. But his triumph was unjustified, 
since it is absurd to suppose that under normal circumstances a plate of 
porridge in its passage from kitchen to breakfast table could acquire 
a frog. “You said there couldn’t be and there was’ is an expression of the 
opposition between what is as a matter of fact the case, and what might 
reasonably be supposed to be the case. The truth is often absurd. In fact, 
we often accept a story as true because it is absurd. Nobody in his senses 
we say, would have invented such an absurd story, he would know that 
nobody would believe it. His only reason for telling it must be that it is 
what happened. The consummate example of such an attitude is that of 
Tertullian, who, speaking of the absolutely absurd supposition that God 
was a man and suffered martyrdom said: ‘I believe it because it is absurd.’ 


PERFECTLY CORRECT CALCULATION 
‘If I set out from home at 9 o’clock and proceed at a rate of a mile ina 
quarter of an hour, I shall reach a point two miles away at 9.30.’ True? 
Yes. Sensible? Yes, if an answer to a mathematical problem; no, if an 
answer to the question: “Why are you so late this morning?’ One form 
of impudence is to produce a true answer which, while relating to the 
point in a way, is not related in a relevant way. The question and answer 
-~~-do not belong together. There is even a good use for irrelevance other 
than impudence. The idealistic Clym Yeobright, in The Return of the 
_— Native draws the attention of Eustacia to the many attractions of his 
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beloved native heath: She replies: ‘I was not even aware that such a 
druidical stone existed. I am aware that there are boulevards in Paris.’ 


‘ABSURD’ USE OF SCIENTIFIC THEORY 

I want to build my house on a solid foundation. Sensible and true 
piece of advice: “Then you must not build on this piece of ground: it is 
sand on a clay bed.’ True but silly: “Then you must not build on the earth. 
It is revolving at a rate of . . . miles a minute.’ There are some contexts 
in which it is sensible to make mathematical calculations, some in which 
it is not. ‘It has taken me an hour to creosote one panel of fencing and 
there are twenty-four panels.’ ‘It should take you about twenty-three 
hours to finish then.’ More or less, but about right. ‘It has taken me an 
hour and a half to produce three type-written pages of my paper, and 
it should be about 25 pages long.’ “You should be able to finish it in ten 
and a half hours then.’ Absurdly wrong! It may take me a month or a 
year, or just possibly two or three hours. 

The dictionary definition of ‘nonsense’ is “a manifestly false statement.’ 
A statement can be manifestly false only in relation to a body of accepted 
facts or theories, though we may have been obliged to take those facts 
and theories on trust. If there were an intelligent person, brought up 
with absolutely no knowledge of astronomy, he would rightly think it 
absurd to say that the earth was in motion. A person brought up normally, 
having learned that the movements of the planets, the prediction of 
eclipses, the phases of the moon can all be explained on the hypothesis 
that the sun is the fixed centre of the universe, will be talking nonsense 
if he says that the earth is the fixed centre. He has not the knowledge 
of the planetary system which would enable him to follow the calcula- 
tions, but the vast mass of theories which all hang together and which 
justify expectation should be enough to make him accept an hypothesis 
even though, as Bacon said, it ‘commits the rape of reason on the senses.’ 

I shall do no more than refer to a common use of the word ‘nonsense’ 
to characterise a statement which we very much dislike to think might 
be true. The small child who has been helping to take caterpillars off 
the cabbage patch says: ‘I shall dream about caterpillars tonight.’ 
His parents, knowing the inconvenience of bad’ dreams, say: ‘Nonsense! 
You will go to bed and sleep soundly all night.’ The only inconsistency 
here is with one’s desires, and unfortunately nothing follows about 
the truth of a statement from the fact that one hopes it is not true. 
- Qur’'conclusion is that statements in isolation are neither sensible nor 
non-sensible. Just as to describe a belief as scientific is to say nothing 
about its content, but only about the manner in which it is held, so an 
aesthetic theory is not silly or sensible simply on account of the type of 
concept embodied init. Weare going to withhold the epithet ‘nonsense’ 
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from a theory until we have examined its grounds. We may have a 
predisposition towards those which sound like common sense and away 
from those which sound far-fetched, but we shall keep an open mind as 
far as possible and examine, for example, the grounds for holding that 
the work of art is not a physical object but has its existence in the mind 
of the artist, and equally we shall not accept without question the view 
that works of art are to be found on the walls of galleries and standing 
in Museums of fine art. We shall reject theories only on the grounds of 
internal inconsistency or a failure to take account of the facts. Even here, 
we are not entirely safe: ‘fact’ is very often condensed theory. That 
water quenches thirst and that it is composed of hydrogen and oxygen are 
facts on different levels. 

What then are the facts for aestheticians? I propose the following list, 
not as complete but as those which, at least, must be explained in a 
satisfactory aesthetic theory. 

1. Some people give up time and energy—in fact, their working lives 
—to the making of objects intended for delighted contemplation. 

2. Many people spend time and energy in contemplating such objects. 

3. It is possible to be trained to look at or listen to these objects with 
increased enjoyment. 

4. These objects fall into seine some of them being made by the 
artist himself in the form in atch they are presented to the public. 
Others, musical scores, blue prints, scripts, etc., need a second set of 
artists who will then make the object or perform it for the public. 

5. Even when objects are intended for use, their makers sometimes 
consider their value for contemplation as well as for use, and they are 
then enjoyed in the same manner as works of art. 

6. Most people agree that it is “a good thing’ that people make and 
enjoy such objects. 

7. It is possible to enjoy natural objects in the same way as works of 
art, and there is some connexion between the beauty of some. of the 
arts and the beauty of nature. 

8. There are experts in the arts. 

9. ‘Beautiful’ is a word suitably applied to the objects described 
above, and ‘aesthetic’ to the experience of their delighted contemplation. 

10. It is better to enjoy worthy objects than inferior ones. 

11. There are many common beliefs inconsistent with one or more 
of the above. 

In the attempt to accommodate these facts, many theories of art and 
beauty have been propounded, some of which can include more of the 
facts than others. In considering them, we should have to determine 
whether an inconvenient fact was not a fact. after all, but a theory. 
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Even then, we should have to explain why it had been thought to be a 
‘ fact. Expression theories of art, for example, minimise the importance 
of, or rather change the status of, actual works of art, pictures, statues, 
performances of plays etc. They give them the status of stimuli to the 
production of works of art in the mind of the spectator. The artist is an 
artist not in virtue of making the physical object, but in virtue of the work 
of imagination in his mind. He becomes a practical man when he decides 
to ‘externalise’ his work. It is very difficult for anyone holding such a 
theory to give an account of the place of the medium in the work of an 
artist, the actual manipulation of paint or stone and the place in inspira- 
tion of such manipulation. 

To talk sense in aesthetics, then, we must accept our facts, decide 
what questions we want to ask about them, determine what type of 
answer is appropriate and so determine our procedure. The topic given 
to me was Sense and Nonsense in Aesthetics, but at this point it seems 
desirable to consider nonsense about aesthetics, or rather to distinguish 
between the epithet as applied by ourselves from within our discipline 
and. as applied by critics of our procedures from outside aesthetics. 
Our discipline is in the uncomfortable situation of having very few facts 
which are not claimed by some other discipline, which, moreover, 
claims to treat them in a much more systematic and adequate manner. 
In fact, they claim to treat them scientifically. Sociologists, it is said, 
are the right people to investigate the place and function of art in society 
and its importance. Psychologists cannot understand why we are not 
satisfied with their descriptions of our evaluations of aesthetic objects, 
of our experience when confronted with these objects and of creative 
activity. It is a sheer matter of fact that people think, feel, behave in 
certain ways, that they place value on certain objects and experiences 
and advance reasons for their preferences. When we have noted these 
facts and stated laws about these types of behaviour, what more is there 
to do? If we say there is still the question whether these are good 
reasons, ‘and if they are, what makes them good reasons, then what we 
say falls within the province of criticism. Critics are fitted by training 
and experience to offer reasons for valuing certain objects, and the 
question whether they are good reasons does not arise. Of course they 
are good reasons or experts would not offer them. As Locke said about 
logic: “The Almighty was not so niggardly to man as to make him barely 
two-legged and leave it to Aristotle to make him rational.’ Scientists, 
moralists, lawyers, critics can all carry on their work without help from 
philosophers. As for the second part of the question, what makes these 
reasons good, reasons, this seems to practical people to be no question at 
all, and even if it were a question, it would be unanswerable. If it were 
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true that there were no questions relating to art and beauty which could 
not be answered factually, then we should indeed be talking nonsense 
in the strict sense that we were saying nothing. 

Whats then do we claim to be specifically our job? In the course of 
reflecting upon our ‘facts’, we notice that some of them are inconsistent. 
Moreover, in considering common sense and expert critical remarks, 
we find that people often hold one theory in the abstract and another is 
implicit in their comments. One and the same man says for example, that 
Congo’s pictures could not possibly be works of art, since a chimpanzee 
has no thoughts and feelings to express, but in looking at pictures 
painted by human beings, he praises them for being an excellent like- 
nesses. His first comments show that he thinks that a picture is no good 
ünless it expresses feelings, yet he praises the pictures by human beings 
for other reasons, It is even possible for one and the same man to hold 
that there is no disputing about tastes and that there are experts in the 
evaluation of the arts, i.e. people whose opinion is more worth having 
than that of others. Sometimes people’s conduct is out of keeping with 
their avowed beliefs. At the first level of sophistication, it is usual to say 
that it is nonsense to say that one ought to admire some objects rather 
than others: it is a mere matter of fact that one does or does not have 
certain feelings. Yet these very people take pains to get themselves and 
their children trained to appreciate music, literature and art. If a boy 
sits enraptured while a cinema organ plays The Lost Chord, why not leave 
him alone? If there is entirely no sense in saying that one ought, or it is 
better that one should, appreciate Mozart, we are doing the lad a great 
disservice. There are many more opportunities for him to hear the 
things he now enjoys. These are the ways in which our questions pose 
themselves to us. We want to be able to give an exact and precise answer 
to the questions: Why is it better to enjoy some things rather than others? 
What are the properties of the things which ‘ought’ to be enjoyed? 
If there is some general property of valuable art objects, what is the 
relation of this property to the characteristics of a particular work 
given as reasons for its ‘goodness’ by competent critics? 

In sorting out these relationships and in trying to reconcile theory 
and practice, we are led to propound theories and these theories we 
must test by application to matters of aesthetic fact not included in those 
we were first considering. How do we find out what I have listed as facts? 
Some, of course, are facts in the perfectly ordinary sense of the word, 
such as our careful preserving over the centuries of pictures and statues, 
our continued production of great plays and musical compositions. 
(We might even add, at the risk of misunderstanding, the great sums 
we are willing to pay for pictures, staging of operas, etc.f. Our other 
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facts we establish by noticing what people say, and here is the second 
source of misunderstanding by non-philosophers. Our attention to what 
people say is interpreted as an interest in words, and it must be admitted 
that some philosophers are to blame for this misunderstanding. There is 
no reason why a geographer should not say that what he was learning was 
how to use the words delta, confluence, equator, etc., correctly. 
So he is, and, what is more, he is learning it largely out of books. In 
the same way, we find out how to use the words ‘beauty’, ‘art’, etc., 
correctly by studying their use in actual contexts. It is ironical in this 
connexion that even here we are told that some other discipline is doing 
our job better and more scientifically. Philologists complain that we 
have no feeling for the beautiful fluidity of language and for its changing 
history. We might say for example that nobody would commit himself 
to the judgment that an object was beautiful without claiming the assent 
of all men of sensibility and experience, our grounds being that people 
themselves make the distinction between what they call beautiful and 
what they like. They say that they do not know whether a certain thing 
is good, but that they enjoyed it. If, however, they commit themselves, 
they do not say: ‘Well, J found it beautiful, but you may not.’ If there is 
any: doubt, they do not use the word ‘beauty.’ In making this remark 
once, I had somebody in my audience say that the word ‘beauty’ was 
rarely used now, that people- were much more likely to use some 
such expression as: “That is absolutely it’, or even just ‘O.K.’ I agreed 
and said I was willing to accept any manner of signalling recognition of 
highest excellence in art. A philologist took me to task. This, he said, 
was to show no feeling for context. Anyone who shied at the actual 
word ‘beauty’ was thereby shown to be socially inept, immaturely 
embarrassed at admitting feeling, and anyone who missed these subtleties 
was simply not giving a correct account of the use of the word ‘beauty’. 
This seems to me to give the answer to people who claim that to draw 
inferences about aesthetics from the use of the word ‘beauty’ is to be 
concerned with words. What we are concerned with are the conditions 
under which the word is used, that is to say with the logic of the language 
of criticism. 

_ This kind of nonsense about aesthetics leads to nonsense within aes- 
thetics, not the kind of nonsense that issues in far-fetched theory but 
that which results in irrelevance. Some aestheticians are infected with 
the desire to be ‘scientific’ and themselves turn to psychology to give 
explanations of the value of aesthetic experience. J. A. Richards, for 
example, talks in terms of the satisfaction of impulses or of appetencies 
in describing aesthetic experience. Some talk in terms of the social 
function of art. There are two things to be said about such attempts. 
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Either they are factual or not. If they are factual, then they are assuming 
that some state of affairs is desirable, either of the body or of the com- 
munity. This assumption needs justification, and here no factual examina- 
tion will do. What we need is a reason for and not a cause of aesthetic 
delight or of aesthetic value. If they are not factual, then they are no more 
‘scientific’ than any other theory. Moreover, such theories throw no 
light whatever on the properties which actual works must possess in 
order to be called beautiful or which an experience must possess in 
order to be called aesthetic. It is noteworthy that Richards’s very good 
practical criticism bears no relationship to his aesthetic theory. His 
description of the distinguishing marks of an aesthetic experience is 
useless sincé it is impossible to determine whether or not a large number 
of non-conscious impulses have been called into play and satisfied in the 
reading of a poem. To do him justice, he denies that there is a distinct 
state called ‘aesthetic’ and to be distinguished from other states, but 
he also says that there is a difference in the number of impulses brought 
into play and satisfied in an aesthetic experience. How does he know? 
And we might add, what if there are? All he means is that the experiences 
of reading good poetry, looking at good pictures, are satisfying. 

There is one famous case of an aesthetician using his account of the 
function of art to distinguish good from bad. The result, however, is not 
_ encouraging. Tolstoy believed that art had the function of infecting 

people with brotherly love and goodwill towards one another. Any 
picture, play or musical composition is good in so far as it does this 
work, bad in so far as it divides people from one another. On this 
criterion, Tolstoy rightly concluded that the ‘great’ plays and operas were 
worth much less than a peasant song sung at his daughter’s wedding with 
spontaneity and depth of feeling. I should want to object that any theory 
from which it followed that the plays of Shakespeare, the operas of 
Mozart, were not works of art must be ruled out of court. The fact 
of the matter is that any theory of art which makes its value lie in the 
fulfilment of a function is theoretically allowing that art is expendable. 
If that same function could be performed in some other way, then we do 
not need art. If it is objected that the function could not be performed in 
some other way, i.e. that there is a point by point correspondence between 
the state we wish to bring about and the elements of the work, then that 
is to admit that our theory is not a theory of the function of art, but of 
its importance. 

There is another pitfall in aesthetics. Some people, feeling very 
strongly the importance of art, think that it cannot be ‘placed’ without 
reference to some other-wordly reality. This may be true: it may be 
the case that a satisfactory aesthetic theory presupposes a mttaphysical 
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-. View of the world. If so, then we shall have to set out systematically the 
whole set of theories with their interconnexions. We ought not to lift 
the parts of metaphysics which please us out of their context and in- 
corporate them unexamined in aesthetic theory. When we do so, we are 
in danger of misinterpreting these parts, giving them a meaning which- 
they could be seen not to bear on a closer examination. 

We may now say in a more general way, what is the proper work of 
aestheticians. I want first to consider whether a distinction is possible, `+ 
in aesthetics corresponding to the distinction between practical ethics - i 
and moral philosophy. The most important part of practical ethics iš 
to give the right answer to the question: Why should I choose this course 
rather than that? To believe that it is possible to give a sensible answer 
to this question, or indeed to ask the question sensibly, is to presuppose 
freedom. To believe that it is possible to. give the right answer is to 
presuppose that ethics has some such constitutive principle as that it is 
‘good’ to behave rationally. To give an answer, we do not have to 
persuade people that it is better to behave rationally any more than a 
doctor has to persuade people that health is better than disease before he 
can treat them. In morals, the typical and most important advice-giving 
and -seeking situation occurs when one has to decide between courses -- 
of action in a particular set of circumstances. The similar situation in 
aesthetics is trivial. Shall I go to this play or that? when no considerations 
other than aesthetic are involved. Shall I buy this picture or that? Again 
when no non-aesthetic considerations are involved. We do not ask 

_ whether we shall admire this picture rather than that. This has led people 
to believe that there are no important advice-giving situations in aes- 
thetics. But it seems to me that there are, though of a different kind. 
We ask advice seriously when we find that we are lacking in appreciation 
of work which is admired by people whose judgment we trust. We 
may not for example be able to appreciate modern music or painting, 
and it would be sensible to ask advice about how to set about fitti 
ourselves as far as possible to enjoy them as other people do. We should 
do no such thing if we had no grounds for believing that the objects 
which we are unable to enjoy were worth enjoying. It would be non- 
sensical to,ask an expert to help us to enjoy trash. What we are asking 
presupposes the constitutive principle that it is good to enjoy worthy 
objects. 

There is an interesting contrast between the moral and aesthetic 
situations. When we ask: Why should J do this rather than that? the 
answer would be in terms of principles. Do this, because in general 
terms it is right, in particular, it is an instance of speaking the truth, 
keeping a promise. The answer to the seeker of advice in aesthetics will 
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be in terms of particular works and their properties. Read this, listen 
to that, and notice such and such features. Practise picking out the 
melody, or look with your eyes half closed or. . . . In morals, advice is 
sought about a particular action and the answer is in terms of a principle: 


-in aesthetics, the question is about how to fit oneself in general and the 


answer is in terms of particular works. We ought to perform actions of a 
certain type because they are exemplifications of a moral principle. 


:We ought to admire certain specific objects—and it is not obvious at 
“first sight whether or not we can add: Because they are of a certain kind. 
-. What we know to begin with in morals is that we ought to speak the 


truth and keep promises: What we know to begin with in aesthetics is 
that we ought to appreciate. . . . Here would follow a list of master- 
pieces. We cannot be called good unless we perform right actions most 
of the time. We cannot be called ‘aesthetic’ unless we admire a large 
number of the objects on our list. (I am sorry for the adjective but there 
doesn’t seem to be one corresponding to ‘good’. Equally, there are the 
two words ‘ethics’ and ‘morals’, but only the one word ‘aesthetics’.) 

While practical ethics presupposes freedom and that it is desirable to 
act rationally, the philosophy of morals is concerned with what it means 


-to describe an act as right, to consider the legitimacy of what has been 


presupposed in practical ethics, and to consider generally the concepts 
used in moral discourse and the nature of its reasoning. Similarly, in 
aesthetics we have the philosophy of beauty and art which has to consider 
the presuppositions of practical aesthetics, the concepts employed in 
critical discourse and the nature of its reasoning. We have, for example, 
to show clearly what is involved in the kind of advice given in answer to 
actual problems in practical aesthetics. The trivial cases, shall I see this 
rather than that, read this rather than that, call for answers in terms of 
properties of the objects, and the assumption that it is these properties 
which constitute the value of the object. The philosophy of beauty has 
to consider the problem of the relation of these properties to beauty. 
Is the assumption that anything possessing these properties will be 
ipso facto, beautiful? If not, why not? In morals we can universalise a 
principle, and if we cannot, we think that there is something wrong. 
Any case of telling a lie is wrong, in so far as it is considered as a case 
of telling a lie. Apparently, any case of breaking aesthetic principles may 
or may not result in a failure. Must we then, say that there are no prin- 
ciples in aesthetics, but only good reasons for valuing each particular 
work? It seems to me that this is very likely to be the true conclusion. 
If we wish to add another right action to the list of right actions already 
performed, we have only to produce one conforming to one or other of 
our principles. If we want to add another work of beauty to our list, 
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we shall have simply to wait until an artist in words, sounds, colour, 
makes one. Even then, we shall have to wait until we are sure that our 
first pleasure in it was not misleading, but that it is a source of continual 
experience of beauty, even of increasing delight. When we list its 
properties as reasons for our evaluation of it, we shall not expect to be 
able to extend our evaluation to other works of the same kind, but only 
to future experiences of this same object. It might even be a ground for not . 
admiring a new work, that it possessed the same properties as an estab- 
lished work. There is plagiarism in art but not in morals. It would be 
ridiculous to say that you are copying me in trying to tell the truth, 
or in not caring whether you tell lies or not. It would not be at all 
ridiculous to complain that a fellow poet was copying you literally, or 
in a less exact sense, that a fellow painter was copying your work. 

If, then, philosophers of beauty succeed in producing a theory of 
beauty, they will have to show how it is related to the specific properties 
offered as reasons for valuing certain works of art highly. They will have 
to consider whether it is possible to produce an intermediate principle, 
which says in effect: this is the way in which specific works will be 
able to conform to the general principle. This would be a principle for 
each kind of art, which shows how the general principle may be imple- 
mented in painting, poetry, music, etc. It may be that the general 
principle is such that this is impossible. If art is expression, and if, 
moreover, expression is complete in the mind of the artist, then the 
differences between painting and poetry are trivial and connected 
accidentally with the nature of art. If art is expression, it would be just 
as silly to ask whether it were in words or colours or music as it would 
be to ask whether a kind action were performed with cups of tea or 
flasks of brandy. If at this point one wished to disagree, one would have 
to examine the meaning of ‘expression’, what it was that was expressed, 
and why expressiveness is a ground for valuing a work. If it seemed to be 
satisfactory, then we should have to look again at our belief that there 
are kinds of art in an important sense. . 

The more important type of question asked in practical aesthetics, 
how can I become able to enjoy . . . also assumes that it is better to 
enjoy worthy objects. It assumes as well that to appreciate beauty is an 
achievement, something to be worked at with hopes of success. Anyone 
can stand in front of a picture or sit in a concert hall and wait to see 
what happens to him: he could then describe his experience, characteris- 
ing it as pleasant or unpleasant, and in accordance with this the work as 
good or bad. This is one kind of way to behave in the presence of works 
of art, and for this way psychological laws are entirely adequate. People 
of a certaii kind and background will tend to enjoy this kind of object, 
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though it would be more accurate to say that they tend to enjoy themselves 
in the presence of this type of object. When we ask how we can come to 
enjoy the poetry of T. S. Eliot, it would not be an answer to say that 
you could be hypnotised so that you could enjoy anything. What you are 
wanting is not to sit happily while the poetry flows over you, but to have 
the delight proper to that kind of activity, i.e. you want to have an ex- 
perience which is appropriate to, not caused by, the object. What you 
will find is that the expert is advising you not on how to make a change 
in yourself, but on how you may come to be better and better acquainted 
with the object you wish to enjoy. The assumption here is that to enjoy 
an object established as aesthetically worthwhile, it is enough to become 
very well acquainted with it. Suppose it does not work and you begin to 
voice your dissatisfactions to the expert. ‘I now know,’ you may say, 
‘all the allusions in the Waste Land and I still cannot enjoy it.’ It now 
becomes clear that the hindrance is in yourself. You may think it un- 
suitable that a poem should require knowledge of such a wide range 
of literature. What our expert now attempts to do is to justify this 
requirement, that is to remove your prejudice. And so it could go on. 
We have here our next assumption, that a normal person who will take 
the time and trouble to become acquainted with works of art will be 
able to appreciate their beauty. These assumptions, drawn from the 
discourse and practice of practical aesthetics, give grounds to the philo- 
sopher for defence of the objectivity of beauty. The talk of ‘enjoyment,’ 
though, will give him cause for thought. Can we be said to enjoy King 
Lear? Perhaps the use of the word ‘enjoyment’ is simply the sign of 
successful achievement and so another support for the view that this is 
theproper way to describethe appreciation ofa work of art. The pleasureof 
success here is no different from the pleasure cf success in any other con- 
text, so that it is not specifically of interest to aestheticians. 
_ To sum up: the proper work of aestheticians is to take note of psy- 
chological facts, of historial facts about art and criticism, of the judg- 
ments of critics and people in general, and to become clear about what 
we want to do with these facts. We have to be clear about what kind of 
question requires a factual answer and about the kinds of questions for 
which a factual answer would be irrelevant. We have to extract the 
assumptions implicit in the standards used by artists and critics when they 
talk about their work. This is a point at which it becomes important 
to take notice of the facts of the history of art and taste. When art changes 
its function in society, the standards by which people judge it change 
too. Here I am not speaking about theories about the function of art. 
Art can have a certain place in the life of a community and it will be 
evaluated in accordance with this place, but it does not follow that we 
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must believe that art has a function qua art. Suppose that art has a 
magical function in a community. The people of that time value it for 
its efficacy, but the people of later ages may see that the very`qualities 
which made it effective for its own times make it valuable in quite a 
different way when viewed out of its historical context. It was for some 
such reason that Hegel regarded ‘aesthetic’ theories such as Aristotle’s 
theory of tragic excellence as extra material for aestheticians along with 
the actual tragedies of the time and not as a contribution to aesthetics 
proper. To value art for its function is to take it as craftwork, and it 
seems to be humanly impossible to make objects for use without being 
concerned with their appearance. In fact, it sometimes seems that some 
of our most pleasing objects are those made with loving care for a given 
end. The artist is so intent on using his material towards that end that 
beauty emerges almost as a by-product. Some of our most pleasi 
flower-paintings are the engravings in old gardening and botany books, 
and some of our most pleasing objects in general are works of architecture, 
cathedrals, bridges, ships, aeroplanes, even cars. A satisfactory aesthetic, 
then, would issue in a clear understanding of the inter-relationships 
among the concepts employed in artistic and critical discourse and of the 
inter-relationships among standards and theories so that it can be seen 
which standard or set of standards rules out which theories. It would 
set out the conditions under which an object whether natural or man- 
made is rightly called beautiful, the conditions under which an experience 
is rightly called aesthetic. Until people have tried to formulate some 
such system, or tried to follow through the recorded attempts of aes- 
theticians at such a system, we shall not allow them to tell us we are 
talking nonsense. We are the people to tell them that they are talking 
nonsense when they stubbornly hang on to incompatible theories, or 
want to discard inconvenient facts. 
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Pre-Inca Art and Culture. By HERMANN 
LEICHT. Eng. Trans. by MERVYN SAVILL. 
MacGibbon & Kee. 1960. pp. 253. 42s. 


. THE APPEARANCE of two new books in 


Germany and of an English -translation of 
Hermann Leicht’s book on the pre-Inca 
arts of Peru prompts a collective review 
devoted to the arts of ancient America. 
This review will be confined mainly to the 
central Andean region since the writer is 
without claim to specialized knowledge of 
Mexican or Central American art. Mexican 


art is, moreover, not unknown in this. 


country. It has been exhibited and written 
about. Modern artefacts in the ancient 
` style are available in many curio and art 
shops. But for all the force and the grandeur 
of much Mexican art—in despite of that 
rare quality which Roger Fry described as 
‘not only a delicate sensibility but what we 
should call extraordinary refinement of 
feeling, a discretion and restraint which 
we associate with a high degree of culture 
of the mind and the feelings’—nevertheless 
in great part this art is infused with an 
obsessive foreboding terror of supernatural 
forces which has rendered its impact 
repellent to many people. Peruvian art is 
without the depressive quality of Mexican. 
Its varieties.are so many that it is difficult 
to qualify as a whole. If one must do so, 
perhaps the epithets vivacity and urbanity 
would best convey an impression of what 
is common not only to the spontaneous 
naturalism and humour of the Mochica, 
the more suave realism of the mature 
Chimu, the feeling for inner vitality and 
the keen eye for characteristic pose which 
give their charm to even the crudest animal 
‘sculptures of the highlands, but also to the 
rectilinear stylisations of Chavin, the lively 
symbolism of Tiahuanaco and the imagina- 
tive extravaganzas of Nazca. It is a strange 
culture but essentially a friendly one. Both 
Fry and Leicht draw analogies between the 


Peruvian and the Greek. But despite what 
Fry calls ‘a certain sweet austerity’ and 
‘a strong control of all the elements,’ 
Peruvian art shows no trace of the Greek 
passion for mechanical precision but has 
instead an unerring sense for the marriage 
of decoration and form which was so 
notably lacking to the Greeks. Once one 
has overcome the initial eness of an 
unfamiliar visual idiom these works of 
art have an unobtrusive loveliness which 
shines more brightly with friendship and 
time. The objects in the writer’s own tiny 
collection have grown more beautiful with 
intimacy over the years. They are unable to 
pall. Peruvian art has not been publicly 
displayed in this country and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that plans of the Arts Council 
to arrange an exhibition of ancient Peruvian 
textiles and ceramics will fructify. 
Pre-Columbian American art constitutes 
both a challenge and an opportunity for 
aesthetics. It has seeded and flowered on 
its own soil with no cross-pollination from 
outside. The peoples of the American 
continent developed in stu from late 
glacial times with no more than sporadic 
and insignificant contacts across the Pacific. 
Excavations at the Huaca Prieta site near 
the mouth of the Chicama valley on the 
northern coast of Peru have brought to 
light a pre-ceramic culture which is dated 
about the middle of the third millenium 
B.C. In the rich artistic burgeoning which 
lasted from soon after 1000 s.c. until the 
Spanish conquest there may inevitably be 
found some similarities with the arts of 
lands outside, such as those parallels with 
the Chinese which gave rise for example 
to the ill-founded speculations in Francisco 
A. Loayza’s Chinos llegaron antes que Colón 
(1948) and which have been examined 
more restrainedly by Heine-Geldern and 
Ekholm. There is nothing which should 
bring in dispute the general verdict of 
ethnologists that substantial cultural con- 
tacts did not take place. The science of 
aesthetics is concerned, ultimately, to 
understand and render intelligible the 
impulse which bas manifested itself among 
most men at most historicil periods to 
devote their energies to making things of 
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beauty and to cherish them. In so far as 
this understanding is contributed to by the 
comparative study of art-history the 
existence of this large sector of the 
world’s heritage of art where mutual 
influences and interaction with the outside 
can be discounted might have a profound 
importance. Affinities and similarities in 
artistic form and iconography, if carefully 
sifted, are as significant in the field of 
aesthetics as the similarities of religious 
belief, social organisation or agricultural 
techniques are for what they can tell us 
in their own field. We can respond to the 
art of the Americas because it is the art 
of human beings. This is what men did 
because they were men and therefore 
impelled to create things of’ beauty. 
Though their ways are diverse, the sense 
of beauty is akin. 


Advantage might also accrue to aesthetics 
from the curious situation which prevails 
in the study of iconography. Interpretations 
of pictorial symbolism have less appeal 
where verification is unlikely owing to 
the fact that these peoples left no written 
records. Yet bols and ‘icons’ have 
artistic uses also. The Peruvian forms had 
remarkable persistence and great vitality; 
recognizably the same symbols can be 
traced beneath the most diverse adapta- 
tions from Paracas onward through the 
rectilinear tracery of Tiahuanaco, in the 
multi-coloured phantasmagoria of Nazca 
and later formalized by the Inca. The feeling 
for forms had also its continuity. The 
writer has come across small terracottas 
now being sold by the roadside by Indians 
living at subsistence level in Sicuani on 
the Altiplano of Peru which have the same 
feeling of inner life and display the same 
characteristic vision of line and form as the 
animal sculptures of Chimbote and Chimu. 
Perhaps because the material, though 
plentiful, is scattered and not all easily 
accessible most of the work hitherto has 
been done by ethnolo rather than art 
historians. A great deal has been achieved 
in the classification of techniques. For the 
rest almost everything remains to be done. 
There is no universally accepted scheme 
of policitical history and chronology into 
which the art-historian could integrate 
his own results. 
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Das Alte Amerika by Professor Trimborn 
of Bonn University is published in the 
series Grosse Kulturen der Frühzeit and 
offers a rapid, bird’s-eye survey of the 
main pre-Columbian cultures of Mexico, 
Central America and the central Andean 
region of Bolivia and Peru, including the 
400 year socialist empire of the Inca. 
This 1s a large field to cover in 123 pages 
and no more than an introductory glimpse 
is attempted or would have been feasible. 
The writer shows considerable skill in 
presentation and has succeeded in the by 
no means easy task of reducing his massive 
theme to compass. As was to be expected, 
the subject is treated from a frankly 
ethnological point of view. But where so 
large a part of the ethnologist’s material 
consists of objects of aesthetic interest 
even this contains much of relevance for 
the historian of art. The book is clear, 
scholarly and popular. Professor Trimborn 
writes from first-hand knowledge of the 
countries and with a refreshing enthusiasm 
for his subject. Discussing the parallels 
noticed by Heine-Geldern, he dismisses the 
likelihood of any significant influence from 


southern China on the cultures of America. | 


The 112 pages of illustration outside the 
text are carefully chosen. The seven pages 
of photographs of the monolithic colossi 
at San Agustin are particularly impressive. 
One could have wished that the interesting 
symbolic carvings on the Tiahuanaco 
monolithic figures had been illustrated and 
that the Intrhuatana had been shown in the 
photograph of Ollantaytambo. Black-and- 
white illustrations of coloured textile 
designs are seldom informative and this is 
particularly true of the fine Peruvian work 
where much of the beauty derives from an 
endemic sensibility for exotic colour 
combinations. The coloured illustration 
of a Paracas-Necropolis mantle is 


deplorable. 


For those who desire a reliable, balanced 
and well written introduction giving the 
essential background for a study of ancient 
American art, Professor Trimborn’s book 
can be confidently recommended. 


In Pre-Inca Art and Culture Professor 
Hermann Leicht restricts himself to the 
central Andean region and does not go 
beyond the Inca conquest of Chimu, In this 
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limited field he is able to devote more space 
to stylistic analysis and appreciative 
criticism and to iconography. The book 
was first published in 1944 by Orell 
Fussli Verlag and, as Mr. Adrian Digby 
has remarked, ıt was not revised for the 
English edition of 1960. In matters of 
history and chronology which experts 
admit to be still subject to doubt Professor 
Leicht propounds deviationist views with 
the assurance of complete certitude, and 
readers will be well advised to check this 
part of his work against some standard 
ethnological authority such as the Hand- 
book of South American Indians published by 
the Smithsonian Institution or, on a smaller 
scale, J. Alden Mason’s The Ancient 
Civilizations of Peru. Even his comparative 
account of artistic styles is distorted by a 
determined tion of the political 
importance of Chan-Chan, which led him 
to treat the Mochica as if it were proto- 
Chimu, to represent the Chavin-Cupisni- 
que, Recuay, Huards and Chancay styles 
as mere ‘provincial’ Chimu and to deny 
space for discussion of the influence of 
Tiahuanaco and Pucara on the coastal 


valleys. 


Nevertheless real appreciation is re- 
flected in Professor Leicht’s writing. He 
speaks of the ‘blitheness’ of Moche 
naturalism and has felt the greatness of the 
portrait heads which, as he says, give the 
impression “that in the portrayal of the 
human face nothing is now impossible.’ 
He has made the important observation of 
a new freedom of spirit in the Peruvian art 
which derives from the absence of ‘that 
fear of empty space which one so often 
meets in Central American art.’ His 
interpretations of iconographic symbols in 
terms of mythology are ingenious and 
often tempting. It is a method of approach 
to the problems of pre-Columbian art 
which goes back even before the great 
work of Posnans on the symbolic 
carvings of the Puerta del Sol at Tiahuanaco. 
But in the absence of written records 
such speculations are unlikely to find 
verification. And there is a tendency for 
ingenuity to ascribe a religious or magical 
interpretation to what may be naturalistic 
scenes of everyday life represented in the 


schemata of a visual code which is strange 


to us. In common with the ethnologists 
Professor Leicht has failed to notice the 
prevalence of what must have been an 
extensive workshop industry turning’ out 
from moulds slick and competent wares 
for the satisfaction of bad taste. After 
technical competence had been achieved 
in the naturalistic styles of Mochica and 
Chimu a great deal of artistically bad 
artefacts were produced as well as works 
of high merit. The curious may see in the 
British Museum examples of this technic- 
ally skilful but exquisitely vulgar ware 
alongside masterpieces of sculptural and 


decorative beauty. 


Professor Leicht’s book is well illustrated 
and very readable. It should be read with 
caution. The book should have been given 
an Index. 


Alt-Amerika, published in the series 
Kunst der Welt, is expressly concerned 
with the arts of Pre-Columbian America, 
The section on Mexico and Central 
America is written by Professor Sigvald 
Linné of Stockholm and is at the same time 
authoritative and readable. His treatment 
is factual and he rarely indulges in aesthetic 
or appreciative criticism. He has drawn 
attention to interesting parallels both 
stylistic and iconographic between the 
regions. As was said above, however, it is 
my attention to restrict this review to the 
central Andean sector. This part of the 
book has been written by Professor Hans: 
Dietrich Disselhoff of Munich. He includes 
in his survey the period of the Inca empire 
and has chapters on Ecuador, Colombia, 
San Agustin and northern Chile with 
north-west Argentina. It is a very extensive 
field and has necessitated almost excessive 
compression. It is not really feasible to 
describe the art of the Inca in ten pages 
or that of Ecuador in four. Professor 
Disselhoff has given due importance to the 
textiles, whose beauty no description can 
call to life, and has shown sound judge- 
ment in the weighting he ascribes to 
Paracas, Chavin, Moche and Nasca. He 
does not under-estimate the importance 
or the extent of the Tiahuanaco influence 
but has not included photographs of the 
site or the sculpture. He mentions— 
briefly of necessity—Saligar, Gallinazo, 
Recuay, Chancay, Ica. The book is a 
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balanced and reliable introduction to the 
subject but its main function must be to 
whet the appetite for more. It is beautifully 
produced with 60 plates in colour and 
numerous line-drawings in the text. The 
use of bright toned backgrounds against 
which to display the Peruvian works of art 
is correct but great care is necessary in the 
selection of colour. Like Professor Trim- 
born’s work, this book does not profess 
to break new ground or communicate 
fresh knowledge, but it is perbaps the 
best summary of existing knowledge over 
the whole region written from the point 
of view of the art-historian rather than 
the ethnologist—although the ethnological 
bias bulks large. 

If I may be allowed one collective 
complaint in conclusion, it is to be 
deplored that when there is such a richness 
of material to hand successive works on this 
subject should continue to select so high 
a proportion of their illustrations from 
objects which have been illustrated by 
others before them. 

H. OSBORNE 


The Truest Poetry. An Essay on the Question 
What is Literature? By LAURENCE LERNER. 
London: Hamish Hamilton. 1960, 
pp. X + 221. 18s. 


In tais book Dr. Lerner, who is a novelist 
and a poet as well as a critic and teacher, 
explores the field of aesthetics in an 
attempt to seek out the principles behind 
his own practice. Other writers have 
made the attempt before him, and some 
of them have returned empty handed 
having gained nothing but the conviction 
that aesthetic theory has little to offer 
which can assist in the understanding and 
evaluation of their responses to individual 
works of art. 

Dr. Lerner is more successful, perhaps 
because he takes these individual problems 
with him on the journey and refuses to 
lose either himself or them in a maze of 
theory. He claims that all the answers 
hitherto suggested to his central question 
What is Literature? can be reduced by 
reformulation to three only: (1) it is 
knowledge; (2) it is the expression of 
emotion; (3) it is rhetoric, or the arousal 
of emotion in the reader. He neither 
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completely rejects nor fully accepts any 
one of these answers, and in the course of 
his clear if brief exposition of each approach ' 
he demonstrates both its value and its 
inadequacies by suitable exercises in 
criticism. But ‘kinds of literature can be 
arranged in a scale according to how 
appropriate it seems to consider them as 
knowledge’, and he recognizes two basic 
types of literary theory, cutting across his 
three ‘answers’——one ‘constantly tugging 
literature in the direction of music, because 
music seems the type of pure creation . . ., 
The other is tugging literature towards 
ordinary human activity, and essentially 
towards speech’, and it is to a form of this 
second type that he commits himself, 
When he is ready to answer the question 
“What is the literary experience like? 
he acknowledges particular debts to three 
writers: ‘It is complete rather than 
fragmentary, and all its elements are 
aspects of ordinary, non-artistic experience: 
Dewey is behind our saying that. More of 
our emotional life is engaged than can 
usually be held together in a single 
experience, and these contending forces 
are kept.in a rare and skilful balance: 
Richards is behind that. And the impulses 
at work are understood Yather--than 
repressed: Collingwood is behind that. 
These assertions are all compatible, for 
. . . all [three writers] would call the poet 
more human, more sane and more honest 
than other men. And they involve the 
rejection of other (and widely held) 
beliefs: that the artistic experience is 
fragmentary, esoteric, bewildering, un- 
balanced or socially disruptive.’ 


Such a bald summary of the central 
ent can, however, give no idea of 

the complexity of thought and richness of 
texture of this book. But it is written in a 
clear and robust English, and might serve 
as an introductory textbook for the general 
student of aesthetics (there is a shortage 
of such books), for Dr. Lerner always 
precedes discussion by a careful osition 
of the view he is about to discuss. And the 
discussion is so closely interwoven with 
illuminating criticism that the reader 
whose first interest is in literature itself 
will be constantly stimulated and delighted. 
Dr. Lerner bas written a wise, erudite and 
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friendly book. In his Preface he writes that 
he would ‘wish to be read, and heeded, 
and attacked, not only by readers and 
critics, but also by poets.’ Well, he 
deserves to be, although finding points for 
attack comes hardest. Here is a small one: 
the conclusion to the chapter on senti- 
mentality seemed to me Inadequate and a 
little confusing, a pity when the critical 
analyses which make up the rest of the 
chapter are so very good indeed. l 
VIDA CARVER 


Folk Music of Hungary. By ZOLTÁN KODÁLY. 
Translated by RONALD TEMPEST and 
CYNTHIA JOLLY. Budapest: Corvina 
Press. London: Barrie and Rocklif. 
1960. pp.166, 35s. 


HUNGARIAN folk-music has very little to 
do with the Tziganes and Czardases 
played by so-called “Gypsy Orchestras’, 
though one may perhaps be pardoned for 
thinking it has. Liszt and Brahms made the 
same mistake. Even 100 years ago, the 
‘pure’ stream of folk-song had been 
infected by a strong dose of Western 
‘art’ music, which was popular among the 
nobility and the aspiring middle classes. 


> “With the-increase in urbanization, this 


‘town’ music was taken up by the peasants, 
though often adapted to their own melodic 
and rhythmic idioms (and, of course, 
words). It was a two-way traffic: the style 
of folk-music itself changed under the 
influence of German and Italian models. 

Early in the present century, Dr. 
Kodály, Bartok, and a few others began 
the stupendous task of sorting out and 
classifying the true folk-music of Hungary 
and removing the frequent accretions of 
_ 19th century ‘kitsch’. They discovered 
a music whose origins were traceable back 
400 years and more, essentially bound up 
with the life and traditions of an illiterate 
peasantry, and therefore largely unwritten. 
This research still continues under the 
auspices of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences. 

In the present book, Dr. Kodaly shows 
clearly and in detail the musical features 
of the true Hungarian folk-song. He does 
not ask the reader to assume the existence 
of a characteristic style, but demonstrates 
it with a wealth of musical examples. 
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He further shows the ways in which hymns 
and composed songs have been adapted to 
the folk idiom. 

The ethnographic implications of the 
work are as fascinating as the purely 
musical. Hungarian folk-music bears httle 
resemblance to that of adjacent races, 
but unmistakably strong parallels with the 
folk-music of certain Eastern races. When 
the Magyars left Asia, they took their 
musical heritage with them. Today they 
represent, writes Dr. Kodaly, ‘the outer- 
most edge of the great Asiatic musical 
tradition, many thousands of years old, 
which is rooted in the spirit of various 
peoples living from China through Central 
Asia to the Black Sea.’ 

In a tantalisingly brief fmal chapter, 
Dr. Kodály urges the importance of folk 
song in the creation of an organic musical 
culture in Hungary. It is not clear where 
the so-called ‘serious’ composer fits into 
this culture. Do Dr. Kodály’s strictures 

‘the semiculture of internationalism’ 
mean that he would consider a Hungarian 
dodecaphonic composer :pso facto a traitor 
to his own musical heritage? 

Dr. Kodaly sometimes writes as though 
there were two different aesthetic 
standards, one for folk music and one for 
‘art’ music. But this assumption, after all, 
is very frequently made in the discussion of 
folk art in general. Is it valid? We jud 
Britten’s arrangements of British folk 
songs as ‘pure’ music, and might compare 
them, say, with his settings of the Michel- 
angelo Sonnets. But when we call a folk 
song in its original form ‘beautiful’ is this 
not a different type of judgment, part 
aesthetic, and part sociological? Let us 
quote Dr. Kodaly agam: ‘(Hungarian 
folk music) . . . is an art which is valid 
and perfect, because the culture that 
produced it was an organic, balanced unity.’ 
What, in fact, do we mean by ‘art’ when 
we talk about ‘folk art’? 

STANLEY MYERS 


The Englısh Tradition in Design. By JOHN 
GLOAG. London: A. & C. Black. 1959, 
pp. X-+-84-}-38 plates. 25s. 


IN AN age ever ready to look for universal 
formulas and international styles it is 
refreshing to have one’s attention drawn 
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to the purely local characteristics of 
English design and Mr. Cloag in a very 
readable and compact little book does this 
to good effect. 

He limits himself to two main themes— 
the Englishness of English design and the 
strong influence that architecture has had 
on style in all forms of design. Mr. Cloag 
- draws to our attention examples of 
architecture, furniture, silver, fabrics, 
glass, etc., of course a book of this short 
length cannot pretend to give an exhaustive 
account of all pervading influences which 
have affected design in this country in the 
last five hundred years and the writer can 
be forgiven if he tends to play down some 
of the ideas that have come from abroad. 
This book serves as a useful introduction 
to the subject and is intended as nothing 
more. 

The survey of English design be with 
an acknowledgment of the skill of the 
craftsmen of the fifteenth century. Men 
who were producing very fine examples of 
woodwork, stained glass, illuminated 
manuscripts, goldsmithery and embroidery 
worked in a strong Norman tradition. 
But the national characteristics in design 
became apparent in English wood-carving 
and its importance in the development of 
domestic and public architecture and 
interior design is shown well both in the 
text and in the many charming line 
illustrations which are spread throughout 
the book. We are taken quickly through 
each succeeding phase in the development 
of architectural styles and corresponding 
trends in design up to the end of the 
nineteenth century with the rise of 
industrial design. His final chapters are 
devoted to the Englishness of English 
design today and it is here perhaps that 
Mr. Cloag’s insistance on purely national 
characteristics lets him down. He seems 
to care little for European and American 
influences even when he acknowledges 
them at.all. The omission of the positive 
teachings of Ruskin and Morris is a bad 
one. Both were steeped in the English 
tradition and their writings and works had 
an important influence on continental 
ideas of the late nineteenth and ‘early 
twentieth centuries not to mention the 
debt that present day pedagogic courses 


in art and design owe to Modern Painters 
and subsequent English works in similar 
vein. 

Well illustrated throughout by line 
drawings, this book is an enlarged version 
of the original published by Penguin Books 


in 1947. The photographs placed at the._-. 
end of the text are very mixed in quality 


and are generally badly placed. Those by 
the author himself are poor and appear 
as if taken with a tilting camera. 

TERENCE MARNER . 
Laing Art Gallery 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne 


The Imagination as a Means of Grace. By 
ERNEST LEE TUVESON. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 
London: Cambridge University Press. 
1960. pp.218. 40s. 


Ir is a somewhat curious thing that the _ . 


recent revival of interest in the ear 

writers on aesthetics of the English ‘moral 
sense’ school and the Scottish ‘common 
sense’ school comes mainly from the 
U.S.A. Leaving aside Kenneth MacLean’s 
comprehensive study of Lockian influences 
(John Locke and English Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century) which came out in 1936, 


C. D. Thorpe’s The Aesthetic Theory of 


Thomas Hobbes appeared in 1940 and Walter 
Jackson Bate’s exceptionally perceptive 
and knowledgeable Lowell Lectures, pre- 
sented in Boston in 1945, were published 
in the following year under the title From 


Classic to Romantic: Premises of Taste in 


Eighteenth- Century England. Gordon 
McKenzie’s Critical Responsiveness: A Study 
of the Psychological Current in Later Eighteenth 
Century Criticism came out in the University 
of California Studies in English in 1949 and 
W. J. Hipple’s The Beautiful, the Sublime 
and the Picturesque in Eighteenth- 

British Aesthetic Theory was published in 
1957. These are but a few of the more 
prominent works which stand out from a 
mass of more particular studies. Professor 
Tuveson’s book more than holds its own 
in this company. It could not have been 
written except as the result of very wide 
reading in the more obscure writers of 
criticism, but this detailed erudition is 
fluently subordinated to the presentation 


of always interesting and sometimes original 
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ideas about the main significance of the 
period for the development of new atti- 
tudes in aesthetics and in literary criticism. 

Nor indeed would it be easily possible 
to fmd a more fascinating period for the 
student of literary aesthetics. It is not 
. .merely that the ideas of Locke, Hume, 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Lord Kames and 
the rest exerted a profound influence on 
the aesthetic theories of Immanuel Kant 
and through him on all subsequent 
philosophical aesthetics. In a very real 
sense modern aesthetics traces its origin 
from these writers, as Professor Tuveson 
himself has shown. We are somewhat 
surprised at the importance assigned to 
Addison (not a robust originating thinker), 
whose Spectator papers on ‘The Pleasures 
of the Imagination’ he describes as ‘the 


first work ever written on aesthetics as a 


wholly autonomous subject’. But in so far, 


“as the characteristic feature of modern 
aesthetics is its interest in the human 
activity of appreciative commerce with 
things of beauty—or, as is said, ‘the 
aesthetic consciousness’—-this stems from 
the revolution brought about by Locke’s 
epistemology and the switch of interest 
from metaphysical abstractions to the 
concrete facts of psychology. 

The revolution was not confined to the 
field of formal philosophy but—again in 


Professor Tuveson’s own words—it was 


BOOKS 


(The appearance of a title in this list does 
not preclude subsequent review). 


ERWIN PANOPSKY. Renaissance and Renas- 
cences in Western Art. and 
Wiksell. Stockholm. 1960. pp. xix + 
241 with a separate volume of plates. 
Sw. Kr. 80. 


TEDDY BRUNIUS. Alexis de Tocqueville, The 
Sociological Aesthetician. Almquist and 
Wiksell. Uppsala. 1960. pp. 62 Sw. 
Kr. 12. 

GUIDO MORPUGO-TAGLIABUE. L’Esthétique 
contemporaine. Marzorati. Milan. 1960, 
pp. xxiii -+ 635. No price stated. 


GUNTER BANDMANN. Melancholie und 


‘a cultural revolution that brought with it 
the conception of romanticism’. The 
period is a bridge from the neo-classic 
attitude of mind to the outlook and ideas 
of romanticism; it is here that its most 
general appeal resides. Professor Tuveson’s 
book is sub-titled ‘Locke and the Aesthetics 
of Romanticism’ and he makes it his task 
to explore the roots of romanticism in the 
new psychological interest in criticism and 
appreciation which followed from the 
Lockian revolution. He has done this in 
all supremely well. We are interested in 
his ideas even where we withhold com- 
plete agreement. We may suspect a hint of 
over-enthusiasm in the description of 
Burke’s Philosophical Inquiry as ‘the first 
really modern work on aesthetics’, of 
Fuseli as a pioneer in the study of the non- 
rational side of experience, in the argument 
by which Dugald Stewart is presented as 
‘spokesman for the faith of early roman- 
ticlsm’ and Archibald Alison as the 
originator of the theory of aesthetic 
symbolism. But it would be eless not 
to pay tribute to the stimulating character 
of such ideas. 

This book will prove a stand-by to all 
students of the eighteenth century and all 
who aspire to understand the origins of 
Wordsworthian romanticism. 


H. OSBORNE 


RECEIVED 


Musik. Ikonographische Studien. West- 
deutscher Verlag, Koln und Opladen. 
1960. pp. 196. DM. 26. 


ROLF EKMAN, Problems and Theories im 
Modern Aesthetics. Gleerup. Lund. 1960 
pp. 128. Sw. Kr. 10. 


SEONAID MAIRI ROBERTSON. 
Contemporary Culture. Harrap and 
UNESCO. 1961. pp. 158. 17s. 6d. 


NORMAN FRIEDMAN. e.e. cummings. The Art 
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THE HIDDEN ORDER OF ART 


Anton Ehrenzweig 


PsYCHOANALYsIS teaches that artistic creativeness is fed from very deep 
unconscious levels of the mind. The artist, more than other men, is 
able to give freer rein to his repressed drives and in doing so can discipline 
them by the magic of aesthetic order and harmony. Little is known, 
however, about the way in which the artist is helped by his unconscious 
in doing his work, in painting a picture or composing a piece of music. 
Yet the help of the unconscious is indispensable, owing to the limitations 
of consciousness.” 

Art structure is very complex; in a great work of art we continually 
discover new formal ideas which have escaped attention on previous 
occasions. Even the simplest work of art has this complexity, however 
bare its construction may appear on superficial scrutiny. This is the 
reason why it is impossible to contro] consciously the many form- 
processes of art. The focus of conscious attention is far too precise, too 
narrow for that. We owe to Gestalt psychology a detailed study of the 
limitations of conscious focusing. In countless laboratory experiments 
the Gestalt psychologists established that our eye—or rather our brain— 
has an overwhelming need to select a precise, compact, simple pattern 
from any jumble of forms presented. This selectiveness, narrowness, 
precision of conscious focusing is not sufficiently elastic for controlling 
the complexity of art form. For instance in looking at a painterly picture 
by Monet, we can either focus on the large-scale composition—then the 
richness of the brushwork will recede into a fog of inarticulate grey 
tone-values—or else we can focus on the single strokes of the brushwork 
and forget the all-over structure. We can never do both at the same time. 
Yet this feat is precisely what is expected from a good artist who has to 
consider the inter-relations between all details of his work as well as 
their integration with the entire composition. We expect from a good 
conductor—though this seems an ideal which is never entirely realized — 
that he should shape every detail of a symphony not only in its immediate 
context but also as part of the entire symphonic structure. This all-over 
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grasp can never be satisfactorily achieved by conscious form-analysis 
alone. 

In order to achieve this all-over view we have to let go of the narrow 
focus of conscious attention and broaden it out into a seemingly empty 
daydream-like stare. Some examples of modern art disrupt narrow 
focusing from the outset. It was Sir Herbert Read who in his early 
book Art and Industry first drew attention to this strange feature of modern 
art. He called it the ‘eye-wandering’ effect of such modern painting. 
The lack of stable focusing points is noticeable already in French 
Impressionism and early Cubism. Picasso’s cubistic portraits split up 
all coherent surfaces into a great number of superimposed, broken planes 
that our eye can arrange in many different ways. Since Sir Herbert 
wrote American action painting, French tachism and much modern 
music have made the prevention of stable focusing almost a matter of 
principle. There is no coherent line and closely knit structure on which 
our eye or ear could rest and our attention is left to drift without 
direction. This, for many people is a most disagreeable and even anxiety- 
creating experience. Sir Herbert rightly commented that this eye- or 
ear-wandering effect contradicted the Gestalt theory which preached 
that the human mind, and the artist in particular, strove to form the 
simplest, stablest and most compact patterns possible. The only con- 
clusion to be drawn is, not to criticize the artist for offending against 
basic psychological laws—as has sometimes been done—but to revise 
the laws of psychology so as to make them conform with the facts of 
art. My own conclusion which led me to investigate unconscious percep- 
tion processes, was to assume that precise and stable focusing was found 
only in our conscious mind, but not in deeper usually unconscious levels 
where the narrow focus of consciousness broadens out into a wide 
all-comprehensive stare. 

The artist has recourse to this diffuse, half unconscious stare quite 
naturally. It is not an unusual sight to see an artist step back from his 
canvas and gaze at it with curiously empty, wide-open eyes. Nothi 
seems to happen in his mind; yet after a while some hidden small detail 
will obtrude itself on his attention. It had somehow upset the balance 
of his composition, but had escaped his conscious scrutiny. During his 
spell of absent-minded staring his unconscious attention scanned the 
complexities of his work and discovered the offending detail. Reassured 
the artist will return to his canvas and correct the detail which to the 
average spectator may well seem insignificant and petty. I will later 
discuss a similar diffuse type of hearing in music which allows the 
composer to control the hidden complexities of polyphonic writing. 
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The traditional artist uses his diffuse stare for scanning the com- 
plexities of the work of art and then returns to the normal state of 
consciousness and shapes his work to satisfy the conscious need for 
precision, coherence and ‘good’ Gestalt; the modern artist remains to a 
certain extent in the diffuse state of vision and his work therefore 
reflects very directly the incoherence, scatteredness of unconscious 
vision which is more akin to the diffuse vision of our dreams than 
to waking consciousness. Our dreams may seem very precise and 
well-defined while we are dreaming; and yet they may dissolve when 
we try to bring them in the sharp focus of our waking attention. They 
often seem to contain all and nothing; the well-circumscribed things 
of our waking life do not fit their wide fluid frame. In my view it is this 
diffuse gestalt-free technique of attention on a low level which enables 
the artist to comprehend the complexities of artistic creativeness. 
What seems chaos and disorder in a dream, becomes an instrument of 
utmost precision in the hands of the artist. The great psychoanalyst, the 
late Ernst Kris, once said that the artist can make his mind regress to 
primitive states and still keep control. This celebrated dictum makes good 
sense in my argument where I maintain that the diffuseness and vagueness 
and seeming emptiness of dream vision becomes in the artist’s hands an 
exact instrument for controlling the complexity of art. This is in fact the 
main hypothesis of my investigation into creativeness and I cannot fully 
elaborate it here. 

Only in the uncreative personality would the diffuse, unfocused 
imagery of the unconscious act disruptively. Abandonment of directed 
purposeful thought and conscious control then constitutes a real danger 
and would bring on severe anxieties. But in the creative mind the diffuse 
imagery of the unconscious and its dream-like diffuse stare is made to 
perform highly technical tasks that assist in building up the complex order 
of art. The artist has learned from hundredfold experience that he can 
afford to allow conscious contro] to lapse; then, as if from nowhere, 
sometimes by what seems a miraculous accident, new ideas will emerge 
and bring the longed for solution of a problem. I am not suggesting that 
the artist can leave the solution of all formal problems to an unconscious- 
automatic method of working. Rather is there constant interaction 
between different levels of mental functioning—focused or unfocused 
—which co-operate in their specific way in performing the common 
task of building up the work of art. 

As long as this co-operation between conscious and unconscious 
is not achieved any untoward stimulation of unconscious dream-like 
vision at the expense of precise focusing may bring on, considerable 
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Frenkel-Brunswik, found that ambiguous pattern which prevented 
stable focusing was liable to cause discomfort to certain rigid people. 
Yet ambiguity of pattern and form relationship is characteristic of 
artistic structure, for instance in counterchange patterns which are 
frequently found in primitive ornamentation. You can see them either as 
black pattern on a white ground or with equal ease as white pattern on a 
black ground. It is quite impossible to comprehend both the black and 
the white pattern into a single focused glance; counterchange patterns 
compel diffuse staring. For this reason they can be both useful and 
dangerous in art teaching. If the student is unable to relinquish precise 
focusing, it is useless and even harmful to draw his attention to the many 
complexities of art form which he cannot control by conscious focusing 
alone. A counterchange pattern is only one instance of artistic complexity. 
It is better for the still rigid art student not to realize how every brush 
stroke affects a great number of parallel relationships, such as the flow of 
lines, the balance of colour, the graduation of tone values and other 
imponderables such as hidden counterchange patterns. Impressed by these 
immense responsibilities, the student’s rigidity may well turn into 
complete paralysis. He might findhimself in the predicament of the famous 
Centipede of the fable who was asked how he was able to control his 
hundred feet all moving at once. The poor animal reflected and was no 
longer able to move at all. The fable brings out well the incapacity of 
narrowly focused conscious attention to control the many simultaneous 
superimposed form processes of art. 

It is no use to ask a rigid student to abandon his narrow focusing and 
let things happen in a diffuse almost passive state of attention in order to 
integrate his composition properly. He will not believe you. Such a rigid 
art student in his unconscious fear of letting go, might consider his main 
task to be the learning of precise draughtsmanship, an ability to set down 
on paper or canvas exactly what he sees in front of him or some other 
pre-determined shape. When he has acquired complete conscious control 
‘over his medium he will be able to draw neatly with machine-like 
precision; but he might discover that his work lacks vitality; he might 
now understand that only automatic, unconsciously controlled nervous 
draughtsmanship gives life to conscious precision. He may try to affect a 
nervous kind of handwriting by making his hand self-consciously wobble 
along each line he draws. This kind of skilful mannerism however will, 
of course, not do the trick. 

There is no definite recipe for breaking the pernicious rule of narrowly 
focused preconceived design and for freeing the diffuse inarticulate 
vision of the unconscious. Michelangelo, a superb craftsman, sometimes 
started with a wholly traditional scheme, but under his hands the scheme 
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bulged and swelled and assumed gigantic proportions. Adrian Stokes in 
his book Michelangelo, A Study in the Nature of Art (1955) put forward a 
convincing explanation how, unconsciously to Michelangelo, the 
realistic forms of his male nudes bulged and distended as an unconscious 
symbol of their ambi-sexuality, where male and female characteristics 
become intermingled. He explains Michelangelo’s ‘terribilita’ from this 
unconscious ambiguity which defeats rational comprehension and so 
evokes anxiety. Beethoven is often compared with Michelangelo; yet 
his method of composition was quite different. Like Michelangelo, he 
finally arrived at structures on a grand scale, but he did not as a rule 
start with traditional structures and allow them to burst at the seams. 
He often adopted something like a tachist method; he teased and worried 
little bits of inarticulate melody, insignificant in themselves, until they 
yielded, often over a struggle lasting years, extended phrases, whole 
movements and perhaps the all-over structure itself. In the third slow 
movement of the Hammerclavier Sonata, I am still startled by a sudden 
abrupt twist that breaks into the broad beautiful cantilene and produces 
a melodic as well as an harmonic rupture. The notebooks tell us that it 
was not the broad adagio theme, but this abrupt transition which 
Beethoven first noted down. How strange: a transition between melodies 
not yet existing! The melodies themselves unfolded only later from this 
rupture between them. Beethoven never revised the break while he 
kept on filing and refining the broad melodies. Here we have a good 
example of an inarticulate disruptive idea which guides and unfolds the 
large-scale structures. A fully articulate well-knit melody belongs 
altogether too much to consciousness. An incoherent fragment, a dis- 
ruptive form element is better able to break the narrow focus and produce 
a fissure in the mind’s smooth surface which leads down to the depth of 
the unconscious. Heinz Koppel, a painter friend of mine, once talked 
about the conflict between the painter’s point of departure and the 
resisting medium. The recalcitrance of the medium may upset the artist’s 
conscious intentions; yet in the end his initial idea will be better realized 
because of these constant disruptions and modifications that break the 
hold of preconceived design and cliché, unrelated to the rest of his 
personality. 

Hence the enormous importance, in art teaching and artistic creative- 
ness, of unpremeditated accident. It seems to come from outside and to 
have nothing to do with the artist’s personality, yet it is precisely the 
break-down of conscious cliché and mannerism that realizes his true 
submerged personality. It is an old stand-by of the good art teacher to 
make the student change his medium as soon as he achieves a too con- 
scious and sure control over it; or even to make the student use accident- 
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inviting techniques, or to make him use both hands or only the left 
hand, or to draw with the eyes closed. His awkwardness, his failure to 
impose his conscious will on the medium, gives his unconscious per- 
sonality its chance to come through the fissures created by accident and 
failure. The teacher’s battle is won when the student overcomes his 
anxieties over the breakdowns of his conscious control and discerns 
underneath all his awkwardnesses and accidental performances, a common 
denominator that was at first strange or even threatening to him, but 
which he gradually learns to accept as expression of his own personality. 

Before this self-knowledge is gained, self-expression, or more ironic- 
ally still, ‘free’ self-expression has no meaning. If persuaded to let go 
of conscious control, the student may slash at the canvas with an insensitive 
aggressiveness that is a measure of his anxiety; his insensitivity and over- 
activity prevent him from adopting that watching passive attitude towards 
the happenings on the canvas, accidental or non-accidental, that carry 
the message from his unknown self and would lead him to true self- 
expression. The exploration of the medium and the exploration of his 
own self then become one and the same process; the outside and the ` 
inside merge in unity. The artist himself does not know of this. His 
passionate interest in the outside world, in the functional properties of 
the material in which he works, makes him forget that he is also at 
grips with himself. I have called this, the artist’s self-deception, the 
externality illusion of art which turns the artist’s attention from his 
inner to the outer world. It is no contradiction if action painting appears 
to the painters and some critics mainly as an exploration of the medium, 
of its dripping, splashing, scratching properties, i.e. of objective facts 
in the outside world, while Sir Herbert Read called action painting an 
art of inner necessity, a direct projection of unconscious form processes ; 
both descriptions are true, of course, and refer to different aspects of 
one and the same psychological process. While the artist struggles 
with his medium, unknown to himself he wrestles with his own 
-~ unconscious. 

The externality illusion which locates the process exclusively in the 
outside world of the medium can produce dangerous misunderstandings. 
The spate of bad action paintings may be caused by it..To use certain 
gimmicks for distributing paint in an interesting texture over the canvas 
is no more art than the old arty-crafty tricks such as pouring oil paints 
on water, combing them and taking monoprints from the resulting 
streaks of colour. The struggle, the inner conflict projected into the 
outside world, is missing. 

This misunderstanding is due to the persistent tendency in the history 
of art to externalize or rationalize the manifestations of the unconscious. 
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Only now do we recognize the continuity between action painting and 
early French Impressionism. Like the action painting of today, Impres- 
sionism arose from an irrestistible desire to break up the narrow focus of 
surface vision, to disrupt continuity of line and surface in an apparent 
chaos of free brush work. The violent antagonism of the contemporary 
public is well explained by this violent attack on its conscious sensibilities. 
But as time went on the disruption of coherent pattern was rationalized 
into a scientific discovery of the effects of light and of a new dimension 
in pictorial space. Some of the Impressionists themselves succumbed to 
this secondary rationalization. But their leader Monet broke through 
this barrier again and in his late paintings, such as his famous lily ponds, 
produced paintings of unrealistic freedom of broken-up lines and surfaces 
that are rightly acclaimed as precursors of action painting. 

We know, of course, less of the earlier phases of European realism. 
But we know that the early Renaissance painters did not experiment 
with perspective foreshortenings in order to represent space more 
realistically and precisely. I myself have little doubt that the unconscious 
psyschological source was the same unconscious desire to break up 
conscious coherence and geometric regularity, such as the symmetry 
of the human body which required that both arms or legs should be of 
equal length. In the beginning the distortion of this symmetry must have 
been emotionally as disturbing as are the distortions of the human form 
by our modern art today. How little realistic space mattered in the 
beginning can be seen from the oppressive flatness that extreme per- 
spective foreshortening produced in the early experiments as in Uccello’s 
painting of the Great Flood. 

It is only in really new art that we can fully appreciate the attack 
on conscious sensibilities and the anxiety which all artistic innovation 
entails. There the secondary rationalization process has not yet pulled 
together the disruptions. If we hold on to our ingrained cliché habits of 
seeing and listening formed in appreciating traditional art, we are bound 
to feel as if attacked and to experience the acute discomfort connected 
with unconscious anxiety. In fairness it must be conceded that only 
certain psychological types can easily relinquish the conscious need for 
stable focusing and rational coherence. Lowenfeld explained the difference 
between the so called haptic and visual types of artists by pointing to the 
discomfort that people of the visual type feel in looking out from a moving 
railway train. They have an overwhelming need to connect up the scraps 
of landscape carried past the window in chaotic sequence, while other 
passengers of the haptic type are content enough to watch empty-eyed 
the constant change of scenery. Haptic artists would work more from an 
unconscious discipline and care little for surface coherence, while 
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visual and more rational types of artists need surface coherence and 
stable focusing. 

Extreme examples of action painting such as the unending loops of 
Jackson Pollock cannot fail to cause discomfort in people of the more 
rational type. To avoid discomfort we have to give up our focusing 
tendency and our conscious need to integrate the colour patches into 
coherent patterns. Rather must we allow our eye to drift without sense 
of time or direction, living always in the present moment without trying 
to connect the colour patch just now in our field of vision with others 
we have already seen or are going to see. If we succeed in evoking in 
ourselves such a purposeless daydreara-like state, not only will we lose our 
sense of unease but the picture may suddenly transform itself, it may 
lose its appearance of haphazard construction and incoherence. Each 
new encounter will now come as a logical development and after a while 
we shall feel that we have grasped some hidden all-over structure which 
is contained in each nucleus of colour, just as I assumed that for 
Beethoven’s inner vision an incoherent scrap of melody could stand for 
the all-over structure of a whole symphony. Conscious surface coherence 
has to be disrupted to bring unconscious form discipline into its own. 
As this unconscious form discipline cannot be analysed in rational terms, 
we are thrown back on our aesthetic sensibility alone in order to distin- 
guish irresponsible arty-crafty gimmicks from truly creative art ruled 
by that inner necessity of which Sir Herbert Read has spoken. 

You might concede that action painting has this disrupting effect on 
our conscious faculties and so stimulates low-level sensitivity, but you 
might maintain that this was only an isolated phenomenon in modern art, 
an excess rather than the rule. For instance, the second school of modern 
art, constructivist painters and sculptors, served our conscious need for 
precision and coherence well enough. 

But constructivism and its manipulation of age-old geometric forms 
may need our faculties for diffusion even more urgently than action 
painting. In fact constructivist exercises are a good method for teaching 
the student to abandon all too conscious control. Alan Davie, in a basic 
design course at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, made his students 
manipulate ready-made material, such as the capital letters of the 
alphabet or a few geometric forms, triangle, circle and the like. The 
need to use ready-made forms militated against their compulsion to 
force their will on the medium. You will understand that breaking down 
such ready-made forms, to explore their innumerable permutations and 
distributions, again requires that diffuse empty stare, perhaps even more 
so than tachist, exercises. To infuse life into the hard forms of constructi- 
vism we must break down in our vision their rigid frontiers so that they 
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begin to interact, to deform each other in innumerable complex inter. 
relations. Pasmore’s constructions in wood and perspex are utterly 
simple distributions of oblong wooden slabs in front of and behind a glass 
plate. Yet Pasmore succeeded in breaking down their sharp delineation, 
they fuse with each other in countless combinations determined by 
accident of perspective and illumination. In short, though 'the constructi- 
vists may not themselves be able to break down physically the form 
elements, yet the response they evoke in the sensitive spectator will be 
to diffuse these hard, inhuman forms into fluid organic interaction. 

Much of modern music can be defined as being both constructivist 
and tachist at the same time. Boulez began his exploration of sound by 
drawing up complex mathematical charts for constructing melodic, 
rhythmic and other sequences according to complex rules of permutation, 
expanding Schénberg’s law of permutating the twelve tones of the 
chromatic scale to the permutation of any musical forms. By such 
constructivism he succeeded in disrupting any coherence of the surface 
form far more incisively than any tachist or action painter could do. 
Opponents of twelve-tone music in general and of Boulez’s experiments 
in serialization in particular criticised them on the ground that the 
regularity of their constructions was not consciously apparent, without 
realizing that psychologically this was just the aim of this tachist con- 
structivism. As in action painting, any attempt at consciously organizing 
such music is bound to end in acute discomfort. Any continuity of 
melodic line or harmonic progression seems missing; the instrumental 
sounds tumble like the tinkles of an Aeolian harp responding to irregular 
gusts of the wind. But just as we allowed our eye to drift through an 
action painting without sense of time, so we must listen to this music 
without trying to connect the present sound with the past and future; 
again after a while the sounds will come with the feeling of inevitable 
necessity, obeying an unconscious submerged coherence of a different 
order that defies conscious analysis. 

Music generally allows us to distinguish clearly between articulate 
surface coherence and a submerged more diffuse order and cohesion. 
The musically insensitive listener will expect of his music a single 
resonant and coherent melody set against a mushy background of full 
chords. This type of naive listening is called vertical because the poly- 
phonic structure of music is not appreciated except as solid chord sound; 
as in musical notation the tones constituting a chord are written vertically 
on top of each other, this kind of solidified listening is called vertical. 
It cannot be denied, however, that vertical listening obeys the funda- 
mental law of simplicity, precision, in short good Gestalt, ruling our 
conscious mind in hearing as well as in seeing; the listener naturally 
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focuses on a coherent melodic line that is easily grasped and memorized. 
Such a listener will already feel discomfort in listening to symphonic 
music. There the thread of the dominant melody is taken up by various 
instruments in turn, but not always as a continuous coherent line. 
Interruption as well as overlapping occurs, which prevents stable 
focusing on a single continuous melody. The result of course is confusion 
and unease. Not so for the musician, who will not even be aware of 
overlapping and lack of continuity; he has already learned to diffuse 
his attention into a more horizontal type of listening, so called because 
chords are not heard merely as solid compact sound but as loose com- 
bination of several voices. As in musical notation these polyphonic 
voices are written out running horizontally along the five lines, hence 
we speak of ‘horizontal’ listening. The more our listening is diffuse and 
horizontal, the more the chords lose in solidity and dissolve into the 
intricate polyphonic web which is the really significant structure of 
European music. There are extreme examples requiring diffuse horizontal 
hearing, such as the structure of a fugue by Bach where attention can 
never fix itself on any melody for any length of time, but should remain 
diffused on the entire structure in that seemingly empty yet full stare 
the nature of which we now know well enough. 

Modern music is usually criticized for its want of melodiousness, not 
only today but also in Mozart’s and Beethoven’s time. The Emperor 
Joseph II of Austria complained to Mozart that his music was overloaded 
with too many notes, his displeasure was probably caused by the confusion 
of more polyphonic writing that may have obscured the main melody. 
Mozart, in his later works, purposely strengthened the middle voices 
in the hope that their intricacy would escape the average listener and 
please the connoisseur, The Emperor’s criticism shows that he failed 
in this hope of deceiving the naive vertical listener. Today most people 
will hear Mozart and Haydn, particularly Haydn, merely as pleasant 
coherent melody lightly underscored by a few, now hackneyed chords; 
we cannot realize how the Emperor could feel such featherlight, lucid 
music to be overloaded and confusing. 

Sir Thomas Beecham had a certain mannerism in conducting Mozart’s 
late works which partly counteracts this verticalization of polyphonic 
complexity; he gave more weight to the middle voices and so tried to 
make it more difficult to concentrate exclusively on the dominant melody. 
But even so the average listener will probably refuse to let go his iron 
grip on a single melody. 

This verticalization of polyphonic sound is a psychological reaction 
which I have first demonstrated to you in the rationalization of French 
Impressionism. The scattered brush strokes of Impressionism were re- 
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interpreted as realistic interpretation of light, which made it possible 
for the public to see in them the old familiar solid objects which the 
Impressionists had been at such pains to disrupt. The gradual shift from 
horizontal to vertical hearing represents the same solidification of an 
original diffuse experience so that our conscious attention can again 
comfortably focus on well-defined simple forms, here the single melody. 
I can still clearly remember the time in my youth when I got to 
love the music of Brahms. He then still went as a modernist in conserva- 
tive Viennese circles; his music sounded sharp and brittle, lacking in 
smooth finish, and his intricate polyphonic writing grated against, and 
disrupted, the smooth flow of melody. But I loved this austere music for 
its harshness and masculinity that seemed to agree well with Brahms’s 
forbidding personality. Yet as time went by, the sound of his music 
became transformed into its opposite: today there is a luscious velvetiness, 
an almost erotic warmth about Brahms that makes him almost too rich 
and sweet a fare. His once hesitant melody has duly thickened into broad 
solid song. We cannot reverse this transformation by any trick; as little 
as Sir Thomas Beecham could restore to Mozart that greater complexity 
which presumably existed in his own time. Though I myself can clearly 
remember my experience of the ice-cold harsh quality of sound when I 
first came to hear Brahms, I can no longer associate this memory with the 
lushness and richness of sound which now meets me when I listen to 
the same music in the concert-hall today. 

Today’s generation may go through similar experiences with the 
music of Bartok and Stravinsky. Where is the harsh uncompromising 
sound of Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring that once stabbed our sensitivities in 
the raw? We cannot welcome this transmutation as increase in under- 
standing due to greater familiarity, but must deplore it as permanent 
loss in the profundity of our experience which can never be wholly 
retrieved from the past. 

The re-creation of old music in the spirit of modern art may come more 
dramatically, with a sense of shock and suddenly disrupt comfortable 
habits of listening. Once the young British composer Alexander Goehr 
played a most unsettling joke on me which, however, was very instructive. 
Goehr claimed that he could demonstrate to me that Boulez, in spite of 
his deliberate destruction of traditional forms, really worked within 
an established French tradition. He played first the full recording of 
Boulez’s Le Marteau sans Maitre. This naturally conditioned my attention 
to the diffuse disconnected type of listening that this music requires. 
Afterwards without much warning he continued with Debussy’s La Mer. 
I did not recognize this well-worn piece of Impressionjstic writing! 
Normally Debussy’s tone-poem produces realistic associations, like the 
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roar of the waves and of the wind. Now I heard for the first time a 
constant variation and mixtures of tone-colour so subtle and fleeting that 
they forced me to live eternally in the present as Boulez’s music had done. 
Obviously the realistic associations with nature’s noises tend to coarsen 
our sensibility and we fail to accord to Debussy the place on the side of 
the greatest that is due to him. The experiment came as a shock because 
I was not prepared for this twist of my sensibilities. I felt driven to 
compulsive laughter. Such laughter may occur when we are suddenly 
forced to acknowledge a hidden identity between very distant objects, 
such as animal form transformed into a human face and the like, here the 
hidden affmity between a worn piece of musical Impressionism and a 
modern exponent of twelve-tone music. I said that Debussy’s dis- 
connected tone-colour mixtures and contrasts had been dulled and 
coarsened by too realistic interpretations. We might remember that 
exaggerated realistic reinterpretation did the same disservice to Claude 
Monet’s Impressionistic painting of the same period. In either case the 
sharpened modern sensibility for disconnected textures in tone and 
colour may help us to regain some of the original tensions. So the action 
painters rediscovered Monet. So also Boulez allows us not only to 
reassess Debussy’s true achievement, but explains the immense anta- 
gonism which his disruption of traditional harmonic cliché must have 
first aroused at a time when he still went for a modernist and his loose 
tone-colour sequences were not safely tied together into crudely 
naturalistic sound. 

I do not maintain, for a moment, that sensitivity for modern art allows 
us to restore the original impression of an historic work of art; far from 
it. In my view, the secondary rationalization process, once imposed on 
art, is irreversible and the original experience is lost for ever. Monet and 
Debussy were, after all, realistic Impressionists, only not quite as much 
as later rationalization and verticalization has made them appear to us. 
Monet did paint lily ponds though he was obviously not very interested in 
producing easily focused coherent forms. By imposing the disruption of 
modern action painting on the late Monet or of Boulez’s music on 
Debussy, we simply blow the entire hardened surface of rational realism 
to bits and expose the raw diffuse matrix below, and reinterpret it at 
the same time according to our own contemporary form feeling. This is 
of course quite arbitrary, but not more so than the shallow rationaliza- 
tions of previous generations. It is the glory of great art that it can tolerate , 
this arbitrary manipulation of its conscious surface, because its real 
substance belongs to deeper untouched levels. We do not really mind 
that we cannot reconstruct the conscious intentions of the stone-age 
cave painters or of the old Mexicans, because we feel jnstinctively the 
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relative unimportance of the artist’s conscious message. It is perhaps due 
to the fact that our own modern art is often content to work from low 
irrational levels of the mind alone, that our civilization has become so 
receptive to the art of other civilizations, prehistoric, historic, primitive 
and exotic. What alone seems to matter to us is the complex diffuse 
substructure of all art which had its source in the unconscious and to 
which our own unconscious still reacts readily, preparing the way for 
ever new reinterpretation. The immortality of great art seems bound up 
with the inevitable loss of its original surface meaning and its rebirth 
in the spirit of every new age. 


FOREIGN NOTES 


We are glad to announce the formation of The Hellenic Society of Aesthetics, whose 
President is Professor P, A. Michelis and Vice President is N. Hadjikyriakos-Ghika. 
Its Secretary is D. Nianias and the Treasurer T. Papatzonis. The Members of the Board 
are: D, Fatouros, E. Moutsopoulos and P. Mylonas. The address of the Society is 79 Bd 
Vasilissis Sophias, Athens, The Journal extends its congratulations and heartiest wishes for 
the success of the new Society. 


We also extend our best wishes to the new Polish Society of Aesthetics, whose 
President is Professor Wladyslaw Tatarkiewicz of Warsaw University and Vice President 
Professor Roman Ingarden of Cracow University. 


Readers of this Journal will wish to congratulate Dr. Ruth Saw on her new title 
Professor of Aesthetics in the University of London. 
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Alan G. Detweiler 


A sudden blow: the great wings beating still À 
Above the staggering girl, her thighs caressed 

By the dark webs, her nape caught in his bill, 

He holds her helpless breast upon his breast. 


How can those terrified vague fingers push 
The feathered glory from her loosening thighs? 
And how can body, laid in that white rush, 

' But feel the strange heart beating where it lies? 


THESE lines of Yeats are supreme, immortal poetry. Read them aloud 
and you will be struck by the beauty of sound, the metre and the rhyme. 
Break up the formal pattern, the poetic syntax, substitute ordinary 
words to render the text colloquial, and the encounter of Zeus and Leda 
becomes a piece of pornography. The breathless beauty, the purity of 
the poem comes from the poet’s magical power over the word. He can tell 
of his vision, of the terrible, inhuman act of the god-animal without 
sinking to the vulgar, the commonplace, or without even employing the 
esoteric language of mysticism. 


I shall always remember, writes T. S. Eliot, the impression of Yeats 
reading poetry aloud. To hear him read his own works was to be 
made to recognise how much the Irish way of speaking is needed to 
bring out the beauty of Irish poetry . . . What the poet finds in his 
particular district, there is the material out of which he must make 
his poetry. He must, like the sculptor, be faithful to the medium in 
which he works, it is out of sound that he heard that he must make his 
melody and harmony.? 


Describing poetry, Eliot speaks of music, of melody and harmony, 
and of sounds heard. Rightly so, because it is the beauty of spoken words, 
of magical rhyme and metre, of alliteration and onomatopoeia, which 
makes the living rhythm of the verse, the ‘unique melody’, stand in a 
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complementary relation to the thought conveyed, to the matter shrouded 
in poetic form. | 

The thought pursued through the lines of a poem may be slight, 
unoriginal, grandiose or even trite. It is in the fusion of thought and 
poetic form that a work of art is created. Thought and form, being 
inextricably bound up in a poem, cannot profitably be considered in 
separation, Form, the outer shell, may be analysed, but the analysis will 
reveal little of aesthetic import about the poem; an abstraction of the 
narrative or descriptive content from the form, on the other hand, would 
deprive the work of art—of art itself! 

To quote Eliot again: “The music of the word is, so to speak, at a 
point of intersection, it arises from its relation first to the words im- 
mediately preceding and following it, and, indefinitely to the rest of its 
context; and from another relation, that of its immediate meaning in 
that context to all other meanings which it has had in other contexts, 
to its greater or less wealth of association.’® 

Thus the word, which was ‘in the beginning’, the alpha and omega of 
our thoughts, the word, this link with the divine power in ourselves— 
indeed the ‘breath of God’ in us—becomes so completely linked with 
form that it cannot be taken out, replaced or changed in a poem without 
both formal structure and meaning becoming adulterated, weakened 
and often destroyed. This explains why Walt Whitman, who dispensed 
with formal pattern to a great extent, retaining only an insistent steady 
rhythm, could yet attain poetic heights through the sheer magic of 


language. 


A batter’d wreck’d old man, 
Thrown on this savage shore, far, far from home, 
Pent by the sea and dark rebellious brows, 
twelve dreary months, 
Sore, stiff with many toils, sicken’d and nigh to death, 
I take my way along the island’s edge, 
Venting a heavy heart.’ 


This may be considered fine poetry, although rhyme, regular metre 
and many other poetic embellishments have been shed. 

At this point, let us consider the problem of translation, and take the 
following lines as an example. 


Dinanzi a me non fu cose create 
Se non eterno ed io eterno duro: 
Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’entrate. 
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These menacing, dark words are the stark climax of the cantos leading 
up to Dante’s appearance at the Gate of Hell; their magical power 
crowns the inscription over the Gate with unequalled mastery. By 
comparison, in the following literal translation, where meaning and 
discursive context are meticulously safeguarded, the words sound weak 
and colourless and all the magic and music of the original is lost. 


Before me there were no things created 
Except those eternal, and I endure eternally, 
Give up all hope you who enter. 


Poetic translation, on the other hand, being a new fusion of form and 
content, a new musical-magical context of meaningful words, may 
re-establish at least some of the poetic power of Dante’s verse. The 
inscription may again become a towering monument of Man’s failure and 
defeat, signifying God’s ultimate, irrevocable absence. 

The sonorous quality of words is the key to the link between poetry 
and music, and poets have often been tempted to carry something of 
music into their own form. The airs, intermezzi and nocturnes of modern 
poetry bear witness to this, which T. S. Eliot has described in his essay 
‘The Music of Poetry’: “My purpose here is to insist that a ‘‘musical 
poem” is a poem which has a musical pattern of sound and a musical 
pattern of the secondary meanings of the words which compose it, and 
that these two patterns are indissoluble and one. And if you object that 
it is only the pure sound, apart from the sense, to which the adjective 
‘musical’? can be rightly applied, I can only re-affirm my previous 
assertion that the sound of a poem is as much an abstraction from the 
poem as is the sense, ’* 

A classical example of the ‘musical poem’ is Verlaine’s Chanson 


d'automne: 


Les sanglots longs 


Des violons 

De l'automne 
Blessent mon coeur 
D’une langueur 


Monotone, 


Tout suffocant 
Et bleme, quand 
Sonne l’heure, 
Je me souviens 
. Des jours anciens 
Et je pleure; 
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Et je m’en vais 
Au vent mauvais 
Qui m'emporte 
Deca, dela 
Pareil a la 
Feuille morte. 


Here, both sound and association of the words are welded into one 
musical effect. The monotony of sad, muted violins against a drab, 
autumnal sky; the sight of a pale, sick poet reminded of bygone days 
by the melancholy sound of bells striking the hour; the vision of dying 
leaves borne away by an ill wind which envelopes the poet in his hopeless 
wanderings, all melt into the final image of resignation, aided by the 
sound of the words which evokes the autumnal mood in the listener’s 
mind. 

Who would deny the importance of the word to the poet; and who 
would dare to suggest that poetry is mere structural form, and that the 
meaning of the word, the thought conveyed through the word, plays 
no part at all? Indeed, no one in his right mind would say that the beauty 
of rhyme, metre and alliteration alone could make a poem a great work 
of art, since the words used might be mere gibberish. Yet this seems 
to be the attitude of many educated people towards music. ‘It is an 
artistic grouping of sound-patterns, nothing else!’ is a statement we 
often hear even from some who are highly knowledgeable of the art. 

‘Music is an art of sound in and for itself, of sound gua sound.’ 
It is surprising what tenacious attempts are made to prove the identity 
of form with idea in music, and to escape the conclusion that there is 
thought conveyed by the formal expression. Brown asserts that °. . 
literature of any value . . . must communicate something outside its 
pattern . . . The greatest instrumental music, on the other hand, has for 
its main concern the patterns themselves.’ We have in this statement 
an example of the hopeless confusion of discursive thought-content 
with musical thought-content. It is a mistake to insist that anything 
outside verbal utterance is just pattern, and the-attempt to reduce 
music to a mere mosaic in sound can only be made by those to whom the 
greater design is not apparent behind the pattern. To such people music 
will mean about as much as the beauty of rhyme, metre and, perhaps, 
alliteration means to them when listening to a poem in an unfamiliar 
language. 

Let us see whether there is not a certain analogy between poetry and 
music on the basis of which this attitude may be challenged. The most 
striking similarity is the fact that in music, as in poetry, the content is 
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inextricably tied up with the formal expression. It is possible in music, 
as in poetry, to analyse the formal pattern, but while in poetry there are 
words with dictionary meanings, and the discursive thought which can 
be paraphrased, in music, after abstracting the formal structure, what 
remains? The difficulty of answering this question, as we have seen, 
induces many critics to say: ‘nothing!’ Yet a great musician, who was 
also a great critic, wrote: ‘It would be a puny art indeed, that merely 
possessed sounds and no speech nor signs to express the state of the soul.’? 

Imagine the giants of music, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, as inarticulate 
manipulators of a sonorous kaleidoscope, as makers of beautiful patterns 
with nothing to say. But, some may answer, the great composers have 
something to say, there is a meaning conveyed in the sounds. So there is, 
and that meaning is exactly what cannot be translated into speech, 
rendered in word symbols, or analysed in its entirety after we have 
exhausted the analysis of formal patterns. That which remains after the 
full formal analysis, and is untranslatable, inexplicable, except in the 
terms of its own music-language, points to the existence of a musical 
` thought-content. 

It is impossible to contemplate verbally, to re-enact discursively in 
our minds, a piece of music however detailed a formal analysis has 
been given. How different is the position in other arts! Take a famous 
painting by Rembrandt, for example his ‘Adoration of the Shepherds.’ 
Of course, nothing will be able to give a complete vision of the picture 
except the sight of it. The artistic element is the uniqueness, the eloquence 
of the vision, but we can go a long way in describing its content in words. 
We may speak of the background of a derelict stable, the broken wood- 
work creating a frame for the whole picture, the two cows ruminating 
on the far left, unconcerned: the father’s figure next to the two gossiping 
women who may have served as midwives; the three shepherds kneeling, 
the dog, and those standing in quiet rapture, one of them holding a 
lantern which gives only a reluctant light—reluctant, because there is a 
light of dazzling radiance issuing from the Infant in his mother’s arms. 
,We may speak of the colours and of the quaint effect of this double | 
source of light, throwing the rest of the stable into layers of shadows. 
In brief, we may say so much about the painting’s content that a part of 
its vision can be re-enacted mentally by the blindfolded listener. No such 
approach is possible in music. 

Our comments on the painting by Rembrandt or the Verlaine poem 
are not art. They are mere descriptions; and although the descriptive 
content is rendered in words, the aesthetic element, the essential fusion 
of form and centent is missing. Similarly, when describing the martyrdom ` 
of San Sebastian as painted by, say, Lippi or Stefano da Verona, we may 
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have to use like words; there is nothing, not even a volume of words 
which could describe the essential difference between the two. It is 
not just the variation of form which accounts for the differing representa- 
tions, but the vision of the individual artist, his endeavour to communi- 
cate significant experience. These become the subject-content of the 
pictures, The same applies to literary works, where, for example, the 
Faustus legend has inspired great writers from Marlowe to Thomas Mann. 

Thus the term ‘content’, in relation to works of art, has two distinct 
meanings which should be clearly separated in a discussion of the form- 
content relationship. Firstly, there is the ‘descriptive’ content, which is 
a mere indication of the subject-matter of a work of art. In many great 
works the descriptive content may be slight and direct, able to be 
described in very few words. On the other hand, the ‘artistic’ content 
can never be expressed verbally, because it is fused with the artistic 
form, and its abstraction from the latter can, at best, lead to an account 
of the descriptive content. 

The work of art is essentially an inextricable fusion of the content 
which is communicated and the form in which it is clothed. The content, 
in arts accessible to a descriptive approach, may be suggested by words, 
but it cannot be sufficiently emphasized that these words will never 
convey the artistic content, since it is inseparable from the artistic form. 
Similarly, the form can be described in technical terms, but again, in 
exactly the same manner, this will not be identical with the artistic 
form that sets the spark to the fuel of the subject-matter. 

In music, even less than in other arts, is abstraction of the thought- 
content possible—not because such content does not exist, but because 
its abstraction is only conceivable in words, and it is precisely in words 
that musical thought cannot be expressed. Its presence is evident, yet 
in interdependence with the structure to an extent where any change 
of context would be an alteration of the thought itself. This close 
interrelation between artistic content and form is common to music and 
poetry; indeed, it is the completeness of the fusion which turns 
discursive or musical communication into a work of art. Just as in the 
case of chemical fusion, two or more elements with separate, individual 
characteristics combine into a new material with entirely different 
qualities, so the subject and its formal expression combine into an 
artistic entity, which is no longer the one element or the other, but a 
new entity with a significance, a life of its own. 

To be complete, neither music nor poetry can dispense with the 
element of sound. Poetry should be read aloud and music played. In the 
cloak of pattern, sound is, in both cases, the vehicle of thought- com- 
munication. It would be unjustified to deny poetry a thought-content, 
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or to say it is merely sound. The same is true of music. Sound is the body, 
the vessel of both arts; that which makes them art is the thought in- 
forming the physical frame. 

All demonstrable statements that can be made about music concern 
form, and can, therefore, refer to the outer shell only, while nothing 
explanatory can be said about the musical thought itself. As all forms of 
thought can be re-enacted, expressed or repeated, we may be asked how 
this can be done in the case of musical thought. The answer is simply by 
playing it! ‘If one were to ask a composer’, writes Carl Nielsen, ‘what 
he meant by a particular chord or by a succession of tones, the only 
answer he could really give, would be to play or sing the passage.’® 

It is only possible to render musical thought-content in terms of its 
own. language, that is, by performance. No other way of expression is 
open to us. In its own sphere, using its own terms, music is as explicit 
and comprehensible as speech. á 


People often complain that music is too ambiguous, wrote Mendelssohn 
in his famous letter to Marc-Andre Souchay; that what they should 
think when they hear it is so unclear, whereas everyone understands 
words. With me it is exactly the reverse, and not only with regard 
to an entire speech, but also with regard to individual words. These 
seem to me so ambiguous, so vague, so easily misunderstood in 
comparison with genuine music which fills the soul with a thousand 
things better than words. The thoughts which are expressed to me 
by music that I lowe are not too indefinite to be put into words, but 
on the contrary, too definite. . . . If you ask me what I was 

of on the occasion in question, I would say just the song as it stands. 
And if I happened to have certain words in mind for one or another 
of these songs, I would never want tọ tell them to anyone, because 
the same words never mean the same thing to different people.? 


And did not Schopenhauer mean something similar when, speaking 
about the listener, he said: 

Music is entirely and deeply understood by him in his inmost con- 

sciousness as a perfectly universal language, the distinctness of which 

surpasses even that of the perceptible world itself.1° 


Even great musicians will, perbaps unwittingly, give support to the 
mistaken view that in music sound and content are identical. We find an 
interesting example of this in an essay by Vaughan Williams, entitled “The 
Letter and the Spirit’ : 


The symbols of the poet are words and their meaning; and the symbols 
of the musical composer are those of the ear-——miusical sounds in their . 
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various combinations. To say that poetry when read aloud uses the 
symbol of sound is only to say that poetry then borrows to a slight 
extent from the sister-art of music. But to realise how small a part the 
ear plays in the poetic scheme one has only to imagine the spiritual 
effect of, say, Homer declaimed aloud to two listeners, one who did, 
and the other who did not, understand Greek. If the sound was a large 
factor in poetry, the spiritual effect on both hearers would be nearly 
equal ; as it is we know that the effect of declamation in an unknown 
language is almost negligible, and the reaction to the stimulus must 
be referred to music rather than to poetry. To a listener who under- 
stands the meaning of the words the actual sounds of those words have 
a powerful emotional effect, but only in connection with the meaning 
and association of the words spoken. When a poem is read in silence, 
the sound is absent, but the meaning of the words with all they 
symbolize is still there. 

Where is the symbolic effect of the printed page of music? Can 
a page of musical notes and a page of poetry be compared in any way? 
It seems absurd to ask such a question, yet it is necessary, because 
there is a widespread notion (shared, as we have seen, by some of the 
most distinguished musical thinkers) that a printed page of music is 
the exact parallel of a painted picture or a printed poem.4 


Vaughan Williams’s analogy does not hold good on several counts. 
(1) Render any poetry into colloquial prose and compare the result with 
the original. (2) In silent reading one can still imagine the beauty of the 
spoken word. The same applies to printed music in the hands of a highly- 
trained reader. (We are all trained readers of words.) (3) Although in 
the fmal analysis there is only one language of music, yet a strange musical 
idiom can have a similar effect on the musical listener to that which 
Homer’s verse has on a reader who does not understand Greek. Only by 
learning Greek can we fully appreciate Homer, and only by learning to 
listen to an unfamiliar musical idiom can we discern its sounded beauty. 

In a letter to Dame Ethel Smythe, Alexander Ewing wrote: ‘A work 
of Bach’s exists for us on paper and in performance, two kinds of existence, 
differing in degree perhaps, but the one as real as the other.’ Vaughan 
Williams remarks that this view is based on a fallacy, on the assump- 
tion ‘that to read silently a page of Beethoven is the exact counter- 
part of, reading silently a page of Shakespeare.’ 

We must disagree once more with Vaughan Williams. Shakespeare 
did not write his plays for silent reading. Always he had an eye on recita- 
tion, and even more so on stage presentation. To appreciate Shakespeare 


as he intended we have to see his plays on the stage, and hear his lines 
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spoken by an exemplary, highly-trained voice. The difference of effect 
between this mode of presentation and silent reading will be the same as 
the difference between a silent reading of Beethoven’s score and his 
music rendered in all the glowing beauty of the orchestral instruments. 
In his Music and Literature C. S. Brown writes in a similar vein to 
Vaughan Williams: ‘No one mistakes printed notes on a sheet of paper 
for music.’18 Why, then, may we ask, do’ people mistake the printed 
pages of poetry for poetry? Surely, because they have learnt to read! 
This is a problem of literacy, no more, no less. Most of us are musically 
illiterate, while we have all achieved a degree of discursive literacy. 
Reading words is not merely co-ordinating letters, which represent 
sounds in any case, but to arrange words in a meaningful context, without 
interrupting the process of reading. We must obtain a bird’s-eye view 
of whole sections of the text; holding together the words which establish . 
contact within the frame of the context. We must also evoke and give 


‘ form in our minds to the imaginative associations of the written word. 


These associations may be visual or conceptual, but reading without 
their invocation is, indeed, not reading at all. 

It is only due to our high degree of literacy that we can perform these 
manifold mental processes simultaneously during the act of reading. 
Even here, our skill and practice in reading will determine how far we 
can, discursive meaning apart, appréciate the poetic beauty of Shakes- 
peare’s words, the poetic form in its various aspects, the visual back- 
ground, the suggestion of ideas, the characterisation and the interplay of a 
dramatic intent. Silent contemplation of the musical score, to gain a 
deeper insight into its meaning, is the counterpart of the leisurely 
reading of passages in a literary work. 

If anyone maintains that music represents an intrinsically meaningless 
patterning of sounds, he should be consistent and extend this view -to 
poetry as well. However, whereas in poetry the presence of an artistic 
thought-content is generally taken for granted, it is often emphatically 
denied to music. This confusion may largely be due to a misuse of the 
term ‘thought-content’, which is given too rigid an interpretation. Of 
its two distinct aspects, the one descriptive and the other artistic, the 
former can be paraphrased and sometimes plays only a minor role in 
poetry. It can only appear in the most trivial manner in certain kinds of 
music, such as programme music, On the other hand the artistic thought- 
content, which is born out of the fusion. with artistic form, is present 
in both arts; it is, indeed, what makes them art. If thought is confined 
to the sphere of strictly descriptive content, a case could be made for the 
preclusion of musical thought. It is suggested, however, that this would 
be an arbitrary and narrow limitation imposed upon communicable 
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thought, and that the existence of an artistic thought-content of equal 
significance can be found in both poetry and music. 
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Is rr possible for a work of art which has been recognized as a Vermeer 
masterpiece to become practically worthless when it is discovered to be 
the work of a contemporary painter and only thirty years old 21 The 
painting must, of course, suffer a commercial devaluation; for its 
commercial value is determined by prevailing taste, its age and the name 
and reputation of the artist. I suppose, too, that it might undergo a 
devaluation in the eyes of an art historian or of a scientifically-oriented 
expert who, with the aid of x-ray and chemical analysis, can triumphantly 
prove the forgery. But would the painting appear less valuable to the 
sensitive spectator who is not concerned with its origin, but with its 
aesthetic value? By ‘aesthetic value’ I mean the degree to which we prize 
a work of art for itself, apart from any pragmatic functions it may serve. 
Since the discovery does not appear to alter the painting itself, a loss of 
aesthetic value seems inconceivable. We are told only that it is neither 
an authentic seventeenth century painting nor an authentic Vermeer. 
Is there, then, any connection between authenticity and aesthetic value? 

To begin with, we call a work of art ‘authentic’ when we can determine 
that it was painted by the hand of an individual whose name we know 
with certainty. Unfortunately there is no sure means of authentication 
available to us. Even where we have the word of the artist himself, 
we cannot always be certain of its accuracy; for there have been nu- 
merous cases in which an artist has signed his name to works which were 
not his own.? The testimony of historical documents is always subject 
to doubt, and scientific analysis can seldom do more than relate the 
work to a particular social-historical context in which the materials 
used weré the common materials of artistic production. Stylistic analysis 
attempts to identify a work by locating it somewhere in the course of 
development of an artist’s style. But painters may run through many 
styles in a lifetime; and even where the painter finds himself in the middle 
of one of his successive styles, he may yield to the urge to experiment. 
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Finally we are left with the intuition of the critic himself, Intuition is 
probably the most successful and the most dubious method of authentica- 
tion—successful because long familiarity with a particular period of art 
often enables the sensitive critic to recognize the hand of a certain 
master; dubious because the experts often disagree among themselves. 

But the fact that we can seldom have a final guarantee that a certain 
painter painted a particular painting only testifies to the irrelevance of 
such considerations for the question of aesthetic value. We are quite 
capable of enjoying a painting which is anonymous or which the art 
historian has attributed to a certain ‘school.’ As Etienne Gilson points 
out, the sort of knowledge in question here is knowledge about art, 
but not knowledge of art. It is art history and there is no aesthetic 
reason to worry when it is not available.® 

‘Authenticity’ also refers to the fact that a work of art is born of the 
personal vision of an artist and not of mere imitation. It is this elusive 
quality of originality which distinguishes the work of the artist from that 
of the technically proficient and often gifted craftsman. Is it possible, 
then, that Van Meegeren’s confession made us realize that the one thing 
lacking in the faked Vermeers is this sense of originality which derives 
from Vermeer’s own genius? This seems unlikely; for if the quality in 
question is a distinctive mark of a work of art, it would be difficult to 
explain how it could be lacking in a work like the Disciples at Emmaiis, 
which was generally acclaimed as one of Vermeer’s masterpieces. At 
-least some of the individuals who praised the Disciples must have been 
familiar with Vermeer’s genius and, presumably, they found the stamp 
of that genius on the Disciples as well. After all, we cannot discount the 
possibility that Van Meegeren did capture the genius of Vermeer. This 
quality is not always confined to the works of individuals. We find it in 
the various schools of painting and in the vision shared by Braque and 
Picasso in the early days of Cubism. But if the question “Who painted the 
Disciples at Emmaus?’ has no aesthetic significance, isn’t the historical 
origin of the painting of even less importance for the question of aesthetic 
value? 


I. 

Among the several approaches to art there are two which are quite 
explicit on the point in question. Formalism denies that the historical 
origin of the work of art has any aesthetic significance, while social- 
historical relativism argues that .certain social-historical factors enter 
into all aesthetic experience. Both approaches agree that if there is 
nothing common to all works of art, it is meaningless to speak of ‘art’ 
at all, It is when formalism begins to specify the nature of this universal 
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aesthetic quality that the issues become clearly defined. If we look at the 
great variety of objects which we call art and at the divers cultures in 
which they originate, there seems to be only one universal aesthetic 
quality and that is their ‘significant form.’ ‘In each, lines and colours 
combined in a particular way, certain forms and relations of forms, stir 
our aesthetic emotions. These relations and combinations of lines and 
colours, these aesthetically moving forms, I call ‘‘Significant Form” ; 
and ‘‘Significant Form’? is the one quality common to all works of visual 
art.’ Thus it is not the function of art to express certain emotions, to 
represent natural objects or to convey certain ideas. If a representative 
form has any aesthetic value, it is only as form. And this world of forms 
is a world with emotions of its own—the aesthetic emotion which 
_ responds to significant form. Hence the formalist can conclude: ‘To 
appreciate a work of art we need bring with us nothing from life, no 
knowledge of its ideas and affairs, no familiarity with its emotions... 
nothing but a sense of form and colour and a knowledge of three- 
dimensional space.’® This is not to deny that intermingled with aesthetic 
experience there may be recognition of representative forms or that 
the emotions of life may be aroused. The formalist would point out 
that these factors are imported into aesthetic experience through 
association, and that the sensitive viewer disassociates them from signifi- 
cant form, which is given immediately in aesthetic experience. Only 
if we are able to eliminate these subjective factors from our aesthetic 
experience, can we apprehend that quality which distinguishes a work 
of art. 

It is with the last of these assertions that the social-historical relativist 
means to take issue.* Each of us comes to art with certain predispositions 
which determine to a large extent our reactions to those works which are 
presented to us. Thus the Egyptians used their gifts for representation for 
ends which we now find it difficult to understand, thanks to the pre- 
dispositions passed on to us by the Greeks. And one wonders how an 
Egyptian mummy come to life would be able to deal with the abstract 
expressionism of today. Hence there are two elements in aesthetic 
experience: the objective ground of aesthetic value which Bell calls 
‘significant form,’ and those social-subjective factors which condition 
our response to the particular characteristics of each work of art. 

These factors cannot be ignored as irrelevant. In the first place, they 
may so distort the significant form of a work of art that it will appear to 
have no aesthetic value at all or to be a source of disvalue. The nineteenth 
century reaction to neo-classicism is one of the many instances which 
come to mind, And this distortion may occur despite the fact that, 
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‘objectively’ speaking, the viewer acknowledges the presence of signi- 
ficant form which these social-subjective factors prevent him from 
appreciating. But disvalue is the exception. Social-subjective factors 
usually produce in us a feeling of indifference toward those works which, 
though we may grant them significant form, contain particular character- 
istics which we find uninteresting. Hence the general conclusion of 
social-historical relativism is that significant form alone is not sufficient 
to produce an experience of aesthetic value. To appreciate a work of art 
whose particular characteristics make no appeal to him, the individual 
‘must be able to alter the predispositions which he brings to the work to 
suit the context in which the work becomes significant. Where the gap 
between the individual and the context to which he is trying to adjust 
"is extremely wide, adjustment may never be entirely successful; where 
the gap is narrow, adjustment often appears to succeed. 

We have arrived, then, at a paradox; for the claims advanced by both 
formalism and social-historical relativism appear to make sense. Insofar 
as we speak of ‘art’ at all, we assume that works of art contain a common 
quality which can be considered in itself and apart from factors which are 
external to it. Yet the continual interplay of subjective factors with that 
quality forces us to admit that no one can like everything which is 
recognized as art. But this paradox does not arise only when we combine 
the conclusions of these two divergent approaches to art. It can be 
found—not too well concealed—in each of these approaches themselves. 

In the first place, it is not clear what makes any form significant. To 
say that a form is significant if it stimulates an aesthetic response cert- 
ainly appears to beg the question. Nor is it entirely clear what is meant by 
‘form’. If form means arrangement and excludes that which is arranged, 
a purely formal art would be wholly abstract and devoid of all content. 
Yet even Mondrian asks us to look at his art not as pure form, but as the 
expression of reality,” In addition, if our aesthetic sensibility responds 
only to significant form, and if significant form remains undifferentiated 
into many particular forms, all aesthetic experiences would be alike. 
And it would follow that once we had experienced significant form, we 
would be able to predict in advance what forms will move us aesthetic- 
ally. But our experience of a landscape by Corot is not like our experience 
of a landscape by Soutine, for the Corot is calm and the Soutine is 
violent. Nor can we predict with any certainty what forms will interest 
us in the future. We can, of course, point to traditional patterns of 
organization and to certain stereotypes which re-appear in different 
works of art; but we cannot identfiy these patterns and stereotypes with 
the works themselves. To do so would be to deny each work that 
. uniqueness which is the source of novelty and surprise. 
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The formalist would reply that he is interested only in what is contained 
in the work itself, and not in what the viewer brings to the work through 
association. Only form is common to all works of art, and only form is 
given immediately in aesthetic experience. The emotions I feel on seeing 
a Soutine landscape, even my recognition of certain forms as hills and 
trees, are not in the painting; they are in me and imported into the 
painting by association. As for the nature of significant form, it is true 
that we continually find new forms which are significant; but their 
significance is determined only by the individual viewer within the 
context of his own aesthetic experience.* Yet even if we are tempted to 
grant the formalist the validity .of his rejoinder, we must ask whether -- 
the recognition of significant form is as simple as it first appears. . 

E. H. Gombrich has argued that a painting is a complex of clues which 
the artist hopes will provoke a correct reading by a viewer who approaches 
it with the requisite ‘mental set’ of predispositions. The viewer tends to 
project a reading of what he sees into any area in the painting which 
lacks clear definition. Thus he will fill in the detail of a Velásquez 
spinning-wheel or of Hals’s suggestion of a facial expression, and so 
receive a more vivid impression than he would have received from a 
more detailed execution of the subject-matter. The viewer and the 
artist are members of a partnership which operates in a given tradition 
_of viewing and painting; and the nature of that tradition is determined 
to a large extent by the social-historical conditions in which it has 
developed.® That this process of reading a painting does not stop with a 
reading ‘in’ of associations also becomes clear in the course of `e 
discussion. Gombrich cites an experiment by Ames in which the viewer 
is asked to look through three different peep-holes at what he identifies 
as three similar chairs. Yet when he looks at these objects from another 
angle, he discovers that only one of them is a conventional chair, From 
this and other similar experiments Gombrich concludes that ‘any correct 
rendering of perspective may stand for an infinity of shapes in space.’° 
The viewer interprets what he sees as a conventional chair only because 
alternative interpretations are excluded by those predispositions which 
condition his usual response. The simple recognition of any form requires 
a contributory ‘reading’ on the part of the viewer, and a ‘correct’ 
reading occurs only where the exchange between artist and viewer 
occurs in the same tradition. Nor can the formalist avoid this conclusion 
by pointing out that he is not talking about chairs, but about pure form. 
It matters little whether we identify a form by calling it ‘chair’ or by 
assigning it some other mark of recognition. If we are to recognize it at 
all, the interpretative function of the viewer appears to play its role. 
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These remarks seem to pave the way for the triumph of social- 
historical relativism. But the social-historical relativist does not want to 
deny the existence of an objective ground of aesthetic value. He merely 
insists that since ‘social-subjective factors play some part in every aesthetic 
experience, this ground is not in itself sufficient to produce an experience ` 
of aesthetic value in us. But to distinguish between these subjective and 
objective forces one would have to stand outside their interplay and 
grasp them clearly separated from one another. The hypothesis of social- 
historical relativism makes this impossible. If we can experience aes- 
thetic value objectively on one occasion, why can’t we learn to do so on 
all occasions? And if we can never experience the objectivity of aesthetic 


-.. value, how can we presume to speak of its “objective ground’? Once we 


are on the road to relativism, we are in danger of going all the way. 

And yet, if there were no aesthetic qualities which transcended time 
and place, we would never be able to understand works of art which did 
not originate in the social-historical context in which we live. But we do 
seem to be able to understand many such works, and there do seem to be 
aesthetic qualities which find expression again and again in radically 
different epochs. Social-historical relativism has set us a problem which 
cannot be solved either by denying its existence or by treating the work 
of art as a datum for sociology or history. It may be, however, that a 
solution is to be found in the work of art itself, if we will but pay attention 
to it. 

I. 
If Gombrich is correct, every work of art is a set of clues which suggest 
a proper reading to a qualified viewer. In a sense, then, a work of art is 
like a natural illusion—like a mirage which exists only when certain 
natural clues are read by an individual who is thirsty, tired and walking 
in the sun. Yet art must also be distinguished from natural illusion, for 
the latter succeeds only when it deceives us into believing that it is not 
illusion but ‘reality.’ The success of a work of art, however, dépends 
upon the viewer’s exercising what Coleridge called a ‘willing suspension 
of disbelief.’ Art is not so much illusion as it is a collusion between artist 
and viewer. What is characteristic of these illusions we call ‘art’ is 
that they are honest.. We know they are illusions from the start, and this 
knowledge is one of the conditions necessary to our experiencing them 
as art rather than as sheets of canvas streaked with pigment. Because a 
work of art is honest we can consider it as an end-in-itself, independently 
of any pragmatic functions it may serve. This independence is stressed 
by abstract art in its emphasis upon pure plastic values; but it holds for 
all forms of representational art as well, and is the basis for Aristotle’s 
explanation of how it is possible to enjoy something in art which is 
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unpleasant in life. We do not, he points out, enjoy the unpleasant itself, 
but its imitation.1! Hence it is the honesty of art which enables us to 
maintain our psychical distance from it and to enjoy it as illusion, An 
object is authentically art when it can be enjoyed in this manner; aesthetic 
. authenticity is identical with honesty. 
What is common to all works of art is not some universal quality 
' which is present in each of them, but the fact that they can be experienced 
in the manner just described. But to be experienced as an end-in-itself, 
a work of art must offer the viewer some principle of organization which 
relates its various aspects to one another in a coherent whole. Hence 
what enables works of art to be experienced in this manner is their form. 
Each form is the unique form of an individual work. To be sure, tradi- 
tional patterns of organization may be repeated in painting after painting ; 
yet it is not these patterns alone which constitute form, but the total 
organization of the work which grows out of their interaction with the 
artist’s materials. It is in connection with these materials that the influence 
of those social-historical factors which play such an important role in the 
viewer's experience can be seen in its effect on the artist himself. The 
artist makes use of the themes, symbols, patterns of organization, styles, 
and’ physical materials which are available to him; and what he cannot 
find readily available, he invents out of what is available. But the avail- 
ability or non-availability of these materials is determined by the state 
of technology, the functions art is called upon to serve, dominating 
ideas in religion and metaphysics, and even contemporary theories 
about space, light and visual perception. Thus what materials are present 
in.any work of art is determined by the idiosyncrasies of the artist and 
the social-historical conditions in which he works, and the viewer’s 
response to these materials is determined by his idiosyncrasies and the 
social-historical conditions in which he lives. __ 

How, then, do we determine what is given in aesthetic experience? 
I enter a gallery and a painting attracts my attention. The more my 
attention becomes riveted on the painting, the more I tend to eliminate 
those factors which are irrelevant to my experience of the painting itself: 
the noise in the room, the other spectators. and the’ occasional pieces 
of furniture. When | turn my full attention to the painting, I may find that 
in some sense it doesn’t ‘work.’ Perhaps there is an unintegrated patch 
of colour in one corner which I must disregard in order to focus upon 
the positive interest of the painting. Whatever I cannot disregard is 
part of the aesthetic given. But the test of aesthetic relevance is never 
clear-cut; for, like all empirical tests, its results are subject to continual 
revision. As the viewer adds to the fund of experience which he brings 
to the painting, as his familiarity with the painting and the aesthetic - 
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tradition in which it was created increases, he is often led to revise his 
earlier conclusions as to what is aesthetically relevant and what is not. 
The limits of the aesthetic given are empirical and impossible to define. 

These remarks necessitate one further observation. Aesthetic 
experience has often been described as an ‘absorption in the immediate.’ 
if this description is accurate, the formalist appears to be justified in 
denying that association can function here by bringing something to the 
aesthetic object which is not already contained in it. Yet this does not 
mean that association has no role to play in aesthetic experience. Past 
experience functions in recognition as well as in interpretation. Just as a 
blind man suddenly given sight would not immediately perceive the 
depth of the space that lies before him, a viewer confronted by an 
unfamiliar work of art must familiarize himself with that work before he 
can recognize its significance. And this is just as true of abstract art as 
it is of ‘representational’ art, for it is true of human experience in 
general. 

Our test of aesthetic relevance, then, would exclude any social- 
historical consideration of those social-historical factors which may be 
included in the materials of the artist and which influence the response 
of the viewer, just as it excludes a scientific analysis of paint, media and 
physical surface. But if these factors have any bearing on the work in 
question, they will turn up again, though transformed, in aesthetic 
experience. Just as he transforms his physical materials into an aesthetic 
surface, the artist may integrate social-historical factors into the total 
content of a work of art. Georges Braque has given us a clue to the nature 
of this transformation in pointing out that ‘the goal [of art] is not to be 
concerned with the reconstitution of an anecdotal fact, but with the 
constitution of a pictorial fact.’1* This is not the place for a complete 
investigation of the structure of a pictorial fact, but we can point out at 
least certain aspects of its nature which are of interest in the present 
discussion. Insofar as we experience a work of art as valuable, we may 
say that it has significance for us. It expresses its significance not through a 
series of natural signs or through words or concepts, but in terms of 
colour, line and plane. Colour, line and plane are the material elements 
of the language of art and the artist thinks, for the most part, in terms of 
these elements when he is engaged in fashioning a work of art. In 
addition, since the work of art is a self-contained and coherent totality, 
and since aesthetic experience is an absorption in that totality as it is 
immediately given to us, the work of art cannot signify anything but 
itself. Whatever ‘meaning’ it may contain must be literally embodied in 
the work. If the work did refer beyond itself it would be incomplete and 
incoherent. Furthermore, if each work were a symbol for something 
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else, we would never be content to let our attention rest on the work 
itself. We would look through the work to that which it symbolizes. 
Finally, Braque’s remark makes it clear once again why art is illusion. 
The work of art can be grasped as a totality because it is the work of the 
imagination and not of ‘reality.’ Arnold Isenberg observes: “The essential 
condition of the aesthetic experience is that attention should rest on a 
certain content. It is by no means essential that the content be supplied 
by sense. The fundamental thing is the nature of the attitude that is 
aroused. What renders an attitude practical rather than aesthetic is not 
the fact that it is based on past experience: it is the fact that it turns 
away from a given content to obtain or avoid what it does not yet possess. 
But in the contemplation of things which we do not see but only imagine, 
we definitely possess those things. Hence the immediate cannot be identified 
with the sensuous. Through the play of meaning, a veritable universe can 
figure as an object of contemplation. And we reach the conception of the 
total imaginative experience or the total content of the work, in which 
questions of source are transcended. ’13 i 

The transformation of anecdotal fact into pictorial fact takes place in 
what I shall call the ‘world’ of the painting. Each work of art serves as a 
clue to the artistic values which it embodies, and we must judge its 
success or failure in terms of the context or world within which those 
values make themselves felt. We certainly do not expect to judge child- 
ren’s art alongside the work of Miró or Klee; we look for boldness and a 
fresh approach, and we are seldom disappointed. Similarly, to demand 
that all art be ‘representational’ implies an inability to adjust to an 
aesthetic context which emphasizes pure plastic values, while to under- 
stand all painting in terms of these plastic values alone indicates an 
inability to appreciate the representative and expressive values inherent 
in the.main traditions of Western art. To experience a work of art 
aesthetically means to enter the tradition in which the artistic values of 
the work become. significant; and the degree to which the work itself 
makes this tradition accessible to us is the extent to which it is internally 
coherent and, consequently, successful as a work of art. 

In theory the materials in the perfect painting would have been so 
successfully transformed and integrated that the viewer would never have 
to go outside his aesthetic experience—to history, sociology or psy- 
chology—to gain access to the work of art. But perfect paintings would 
be fully comprehensible only to perfect critics, and the perfect critic 
would have to be entirely familiar with all the possible traditions which 
might be involved in that partnership of artist and viewer about which 
we have been speaking. Hence he would be capable of bringing to any 
work of art the aesthetic predispositions required for the recognition 
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of its significance, But it is important to note that even if the perfect 
painting exists, the perfect critic does not; and it is not unreasonable to 
expect that for each of us certain works will remain inaccessible because 
of our inability to adjust to the context in which they appear aesthetically 
valuable. Nor is it unusual for contextual adjustment to be assisted by 
sources which are external to the work itself; for, in revealing its world, 
the work may also reveal those gaps in our experience which must be 
filled in if we are to enter that world. 

But if none of us is the perfect critic per se, all of us may be perfect 
critics on those occasions when our aesthetic predispositions enable us to 
recognize the significance of a certain work. It is then, when aesthetic 
experience is most intense, that we experience the ‘objectivity’ of 
aesthetic value; and by reflecting on such experiences we are able to 
form an adequate picture of aesthetic esperience in general. Just as we 
evaluate our cognitive experience in terms of the epistemological ideal 
of absolute certainty, we measure our less satisfying aesthetic experiences 
against our more satisfying ones. Thus our paradox is resolved, for a 
work of art may be perfect in itself and still appear insignificant to a 
viewer who is unable to adjust to the context in which its artistic values 
become manifest. This is not to say that every work of art to which 
someone ascribes perfection is necessarily perfect. Aesthetics is an 
empirical science, if it is a science at all. The test of aesthetic value is 
always two-fold; we must test the adequacy of our own experience by 
continually trying to enrich it so that, we may enjoy those works which 
have been inaccessible to us; but we must also test these works them- 
selves for those principles of organization which are essential to their 
internal coherence. 

Although the work of art serves as the clue to the world in which it 
takes on significance, there is no a priori reason why it should not direct 
our attention right back to the-actual world within which it was con- 
ceived. And of course many works do refer to the actual world; they 
bring commonplace objects to our attention by taking them out of the 
- means-to-end continuum of daily life and revealing them as something 
of interest in their own right. It makes no more sense to exclude the 
events of the actual world from art, than it does to exclude the colour 
green from the artist’s palette. Vermeer’s Milk-Maid not only presents us 
with a composition of forms enlivened by interesting colour contrasts 
and unified by the light which plays across the surface, it also portrays a 
woman going about her daily tasks; and from this portrayal we learn 
something about the world in which she lives, what she eats and how her 
table is decked. In entering the world of the painting, we also enter the 
world of Delft in the seventeenth century. As Arnold Isenberg points out: 
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‘Art perpetually discloses value and significance that had existed in- 
dependently in nature but had lain unnoticed; and I make no doubt that 
this connection is part of the special relevance borne by certain works 
to our lives. But such a correspondence between one experience and . 
another is not a relationship of dependence, and it cannot begin to 
account for the beauty of either.’14 When the work of art refers to the 
actual world it speaks as illusion—in the language of art and not in the 
language of nature. 

Of course this relation between the world of the painting and certain 
events of the actual world is not the same for all works of art. Its com- 
plexity varies with the complexity of the social-historical factors which 
are incorporated into the painting. Complexity increases as the work 
takes on more specific content and as that content relates to particular 
social-historical factors rather than to emotions and attitudes which are 
common to all men. Whether these factors are aesthetically relevant 
depends upon’ whether they are contained in the work of art itself; 
or whether we can eliminate them from aesthetic experience or must 
take them into consideration. 

In the light of what we have said above, let us return to our original 
question: Under what circumstances could the discovery that a certain 
painting believed to have originated in the seventeenth century is only 
thirty years old, result in a loss of aesthetic value? 


tr. 

André Malraux has said that if the Victory of Samothrace were, for the 
sake of argument, proved to be a fake, it would be ‘killed.’15 If this 
statement has any aesthetic significance, there must be some way in 
which the historical origin of a work of art may affect its aesthetic 
authenticity and, consequently, its aesthetic value. Any information which 
we receive about a work of art from sources which are external to that 
work may be aesthetically relevant for either of two reasons. First, the 
work may lack sufficient internal coherence to serve as a clue to the 
context in which it would take on its full significance. Thus the viewer 
may need the imaginative suggestions of the critic or the art historian to 
fill in the gaps and grasp the work as a whole. Secondly, the work may be 
coherent, but the viewer may be unable to recognize its significance 
because of his lack of familiarity with the tradition within which the 
work was conceived. In this case the information the viewer receives is 
aesthetically relevant only when it is confirmed by a second look at the 
work itself. The critic can affect our aesthetic judgment only by making 
us see the work of art in a new light which confirms what he has been 
telling us about it. Our present interest is in this second situation; for 
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if the paintings in question lacked internal coherence, they would not 
have been so highly prized in the first place. We are told by Van 
Meegeren that the paintings we have valued as genuine Vermeers are 
forgeries, and his statement is confirmed by a scientific analysis of the 
materials used. In both cases this information comes to us from sources 
which are external to the works themselves. We must ask, then, how 
these paintings can confirm the discovery that they did not originate in 
the seventeenth century, but are only thirty years old? 

What is in question here is not only the relation of art to certain 
historical events, but the relation between art and all the possible 
dimensions of reality. The works of Kandinsky, Mondrian, Bosch, and 
Edward Hopper may all refer to and elucidate different aspects of reality, 
and a Greek temple may tell us as much about the world of the people 
for whom it served as a place of worship as a painting which depicts 
events in the actual life of these people.1® Our present concern, however, 
is with only one dimension of this larger question; for we are interested 
in determining how the relation between a painting and certain social- 
historical factors may give us a clue to the historical origin of the painting. 
Let us turn, then, to the case of a work of art which depicts events in the 
public life of the actual world. 

It is possible for a seventeenth century painting and a contemporary 
painting to depict the same set of events. Now where those events are 
contemporary with one of the paintings, there tends to be a greater 
degree of intimacy between that painting and the events portrayed 
than when painting and events are not contemporary with one another. 
An example from literature may aid us here. There is a recognizable 
difference between an eighteenth century novel about life in London 
and a contemporary novel about London life in the eighteenth century. 
The contemporary novel is often called ‘historical’ because it deals with 
these events as past events. They are material for the contemporary 
author as seen through the present: and seeing the past through the present 
establishes what I shall call ‘historical distance.’ In one case we see the 
past through a perspective which is contemporary with the present, 
and in the other we see the past through a perspective which is con- 
temporary with those past events themselves. Historical distance arises, 
then, when a work of art refers to events of the actual world through an 
aesthetic tradition which is not contemporary with that world. ‘Intimacy’ 
refers to the absence of historical distance between the aesthetic tradition 
in which the artist works and the events of the actual world which 
constitute his materials. 

We must, however, distinguish historical distance from a similar and 
related phenomenon which I shall call ‘cultural distance.’ Cultural 
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distance refers not to the distance between the tradition in which a 
painting is conceived and the actual events to which it may refer, but to 
the distance between the viewer and the whole general culture within 
which those events took place and that tradition arose. We have only to 
attend a Chinese musical or a concert of Hindu music to become aware 
of the cultural distance between us and the art form in question. By 
‘culture’ I mean any relatively self-contained group which has established 
certain ways of living which are transmitted from one generation to 
another. ‘Culture’ is, of course, a relative term, and within.any given 
culture there will exist sub-cultures with traditions of their own. Hence 
within any given culture there may be distinct aesthetic traditions; but 
insofar as they are traditions of the same culture, they will share in an 
essential trait which distinguishes them from the aesthetic traditions of 
other cultures. Thus the aesthetic tradition of Egypt, which remained 
relatively consistent, is distinguished as a whole from the many traditions 
of western art which has been dominated by the Greek conception of 
mimesis. The viewer, then, is presented with a whole series of contexts 
to which he may be asked to adjust: aesthetic traditions of another culture, 
past traditions of his own culture, and those contemporary traditions 
in which, for various reasons, he does not find himself at home. Historical 
distance, however, refers only to the distance between an artistic 
tradition and the actual world to which a painting refers within the 
same general culture. Hence an absence of cultural distance between viewer 
and art form is a necessary condition for the recognition of historical 
distance, 

These remarks suggest how the quality of intimacy, the absence of 
historical distance, may indicate the origin of the painting. It cannot, of 
course, indicate the exact date on which the painting was completed, 
nor can it pin-point the exact social-historical context in which it was 
conceived. We first become aware of the origin of the painting when we 
realize that it refers to an actual world which is not our own. But this 
is not enough, for a contemporary treatment of past events also refers 
to a world which is foreign to us. However, since the contemporary 
work deals with these events from a tradition which is familiar to us, 
it does not require a contextual adjustment to a past tradition’ for an 
appreciation of its significance. Picasso’s studies of works by Cranach 
and Delacroix are exaggerated instances in which no contextual adjust- 
ment is necessary to enjoy a contemporary treatment of past events. 
Vermeer’s Milk-Maid, however, deals with life in seventeenth century 
Delft from within an aesthetic tradition which is part and parcel of that 
life. It is as if we were looking through a window on a world which, 
in its most intimate details, is foreign to us, but not to the painting 
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which portrays it. There is an absence of historical distance between 
tradition and events. And if we are fully to appreciate the work, we 
must overcome the historical distance which separates our aesthetic 
predispositions from those events by adjusting to the aesthetic context 
which is contemporary with Vermeer and the viewer for whom he 
painted. 

These remarks do not imply that intimacy must necessarily be lacking 
in a contemporary work which depicts past events. In order to bring 
warmth and life to his subject-matter, the artist may create an illusion 
of intimacy just as he creates illusions of depth. An illusion of intimacy 
results from an illusory break-down of historical distance between the 
aesthetic tradition involved and the events portrayed. The history of the 
arts abounds in the use of such illusions from the narratives of Homer 
to Raphael’s School of Athens. But like all the illusions of art, the illusion 
of intimacy does not deceive the viewer. It depends for its success on his 
willing suspension of disbelief, and we acknowledge it to be an illusion 
when we remark on how convincingly the artist has dealt with materials 
of which he has had no first-hand experience. Finally, there are two 
instances in which historical distance may be lacking in a contemporary 
work which depicts past events: (i) where there is but one general 
aesthetic tradition throughout the whole culture, and (ii) where the 
contemporary artist is working in a tradition which is non-contemporary ; 
where he is working in a tradition which is contemporary with those 
past events, 

Under what circumstances, then, does the illusion of intimacy become 
' dishonest and, consequently, no longer art? It is characteristic of all 
illusions that they require us to adjust from one frame of reference to 
another. Thus the illusion of depth requires that we look at a two- 
dimensional surface as if it were three-dimensional, and the illusion of 
intimacy requires that we look at the painting as though it were con- 
temporary with the events it depicts. Both illusions are successful only 
so long as disbelief remains suspended; only so long as we accept them 
as illusion and refrain from testing the illusion in terms of the frame of 
reference to which we have adjusted. They become deceptive when they 
cause us to confuse illusion with real fact. Otherwise the suggested 
depth adds greatly to the interest of the painting, while the illusion of 
intimacy adds warmth and life to the events portrayed. The effects of 
trompe-l'oeil, however, require an actual breaking down of that psychical 
distance which enables us to enjoy illusion as illusion. Instead of merely 
requiring us to suspend our disbelief that the surface before us is three- 
dimensional, trompe-I’oeil requires that we believe that the surface before 
us is actually three-dimensional. Similarly, a deceptive illusion of intimacy 
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requires an actual breaking-down of historical distance. It is not enough 

for the viewer merely to pretend that the painting is contemporary with 

the events which it depicts, he must believe that it is contemporary. 

Yet when we confuse illusion with reality, there is no longer any reason 

- for suspending disbelief or for refusing to test these illusions. And when ` 
they are tested, they are dispelled—three dimensions collapse into two 

and deceptive warmth and life are revealed as an arid tour de-force. 

Psychical distance and historical distance are two expressions of -the 

principle of aesthetic honesty which asserts that the work of art is free 

from deception and can be read as it is given to us in aesthetic experience. 

And when a work of art is discovered to be deceptive or dishonest, 

it undergoes an aesthetic devaluation; for its authenticity as a work of 
art is challenged. 

What, then, can we say about Van Meegeren and the faked Vermeers? 
Since aesthetic experience is continually enriched both by the work of 
art and by those external sources which add to the fund of experience 
which we bring with us to the work, it is only after we are made aware 
of the historical origin of these paintings that we can fully assess the 
aesthetic relevance of that origin. The degree of intimacy which any 
painting conveys is always difficult to assess—especially when the viewer 
_ is not native to the aesthetic tradition involved. But if the intimacy is 
false, if it lacks historical distance where circumstances seem to dictate 
- that such distance should be maintained, we should be able to recognize 
the deception once we have been awakened to its possibility. Thus we 
must re-appraise Van Meegeren’s forgeries with the possibility of 
aesthetic dishonesty in mind. But we cannot decide a priori that these 
paintings are deceptive and less valuable than they formerly appeared, 
for our discussion has not made it clear that such paintings must necessarily 
deceive. What then might we decide? In the first place, we might indeed 
_ find that the paintings are dishonest; Van Meegeren’s confession has 

forced-us to deepen our experience ‘of the tradition of viewing and 
painting in which Vermeer worked, and when we confront the faked 
Vermeers with a deepened sense of that tradition we recognize how 
unsuccessful Van Meegeren has been in. breaking down the historical 
distance between himself and the world of seventeenth century Delft. 
Or we may find that the historical origin ‘of the paintings is irrelevant 
to their aesthetic value. Intimacy may play little or no role in the faked 
Vermeers and these paintings may or may not be interesting for other 
artistic. values which they contain. Indeed, this second alternative is 
quite likely in the case of those paintings which took episodes from the 
life of Christ for their theme; for here subject-matter refers less to actual 
events of the seventeenth century than to events which were historically 
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distant from both Vermeer and Van Meegeren. Finally, it is possible that 
the faked Vermeers will be as intimate with the world of seventeenth 
century Holland as those paintings by-the hand of the master of Delft. 
We have admitted that Van Meegeren may have captured Vermeer’s 
genius, and we have assumed that it is possible for a contemporary viewer 
to adjust satisfactorily to the tradition of viewing and painting in which 
Vermeer worked. Why, then, should it not be possible for a con- 
temporary painter to make a similar adjustment? If Van Meegeren has 
really painted in the tradition of Vermeer, the intimacy which results 
from a lack of historical distance between tradition and events may be 
genuine. And if this is the case, it would seem to indicate not that Van 
Meegeren is a second Vermeer, but that the genius of Vermeer and the 
aesthetic tradition in which he worked are vital enough and of such 
universal appeal that they can make themselves felt once again across a 
span of three hundred years. ` 
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REPRESENTATION IN EARLY 
JEWISH ART 
Cecil Roth 


THERE are three basic problems regarding Jewish Art (by which we 
must imply the art created by Jews, whatever its nature, its spirit, or its 
scope) in the Middle Ages. First, did it in fact exist? Secondly, if it 
existed, to what extent did it comprise figurative art—that is, Art in the 
accepted modern (or quasi-modern) sense—and how could this be 
reconciled with the stern iconoclasm implied by the rigorous interpreta- 
tion of the Ten Commandments? And thirdly, was such art an independent 
medieval evolution, under the influence of the environment, or has it a 
continuous history and tradition from antiquity, being thus ‘Jewish’ 
in a more specific sense? 

The first of these questions is simple to answer. The Jew of the Middle 
Ages (as of all other ages) was a child of his environment; and in the same 
_ way as the medieval environment was instinct with aesthetic feeling 

(largely given its expression in connexion with ecclesiastical rites and 
religious observances) so the medieval Jew continued to carry out the 
Rabbinic prescription of ‘making beautiful’ his religious ceremonies in 
conformity to the current interpretation of the Biblical verse of Exodus 
xv. 2: “This is my God and I will adorn Him’. No doubt for domestic 
purposes the Jews used much the same vessels and adornments as their 
neighbours, and in the medieval Rabbinical literature there are occasional 
allusions to figured tapestries and so on, sometimes bearing representa- 
tions of Biblical scenes, of which the Jews were aware and which they 
may even have used in their houses. But the recognisably Jewish objects 
that are preserved or are known from this period are all of religious 
application—the synagogues and their decorations, the sacred appurten- 
ances synagogal and domestic and the illuminated manuscripts—almost 
all of a religious or quasi-religious nature, as was inevitable. Unfort- 
unately, our evidences are relatively sparse, mainly a result. of 
the wholesale destructions of Jewish property and possessions during 
many centuries, which resulted from the long series of medieval persecu- 
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tions and exiles. We have in fact no illuminated western Hebrew 
manuscript before approximately the year 1200, no synagogue which now 
stands was built before the same time, no verifiable specimen of Jewish 
ritual silver is probably earlier than the fifteenth century. That such 
objects were known long before is however certain. Literary evidences 
of special silver adornments for the Torah-scrolls (i.e. scrolls of the 
Pentateuch) go back to the Gaonic period, and in the responsa of the 
thirteenth-century German Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg -there are 
repeated references to most of the ritual objects in various media 
known to later generations. 

The problem of figurative art on the other hand is complicated. 
There is a general impression that of the two branches of the Jewish 
people the southern, or Sephardi (=Spanish), were the most aesthetic 
in their outlook, and would have been more inclined to interpret in a 
liberal spirit the stern prohibition of the Ten Commandments. From 
this it would logically follow that figurative art was most strongly 
implanted among them rather than among the Ashkenazim (= Germans) 
to the north. As a matter of fact, the reverse is the case. Sephardi Jewry 
was strongly influenced by the iconoclastic principles of Islam, which 
objected vigorously to any representation of the human form. Hence 
figurative art seems to have emerged in Sephardi Jewry only late. In 
Northern Europe, from the twelfth or thirteenth century, we have a 
succession of illuminated manuscripts, in the fullest and most daring sense, 
with representations of scenes from life and delineations of the human 
form similar to those which are to be found in contemporary Christian 
art. This had its parallel and protraction in post-medieval times in the 
illuminated marriage contracts, scrolls of Esther and so on which were to 
a great extent of Ashkenazi .or Italian provenance; and its extension in 
metal-work, mainly in silver for ritual use both at home and in the 
synagogue, also bearing human forms in two or sometimes three dimen- 
sions, which was regarded as being particularly against the spirit of the 
Biblical prohibition. In Germany, for example, in the eighteenth century 
it became quite usual to depict the figures of Moses and Aaron in relief 
even on the adornments of the Torah-scroll, the central object of 
Synagogal veneration!.The Sephardim never allowed themselves such 
latitude. As regards their medieval illuminated manuscripts, moreover, 
representational art entered very late, and even so tended to be divorced 
from the text, at least when liturgical and religious works were in 
question. Hence the classical type of the illuminated Spanish Hebrew 
manuscript of the Middle Ages, as evidenced in a large number of 
magnificent Bibles, is to prefix a number of exquisitely decorated (but 
in the strict sense not illuminated) pages to the actual Biblical text, 
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which was left severely plain, or at the most simply picked out in colour, 
This is in the tradition already known long before in the Moslem Orient, 


«` where there have recently come to light several codices or fragments of 


codices mainly of the’eleventh century which were decorated in this 
manner. This abstract art, incidentally, is in some ways far closer to the 
artistic tendencies of our own day than the representational art of 
northern European Jewry. 

While such prejudices prevailed in the Moslem world, and persisted 
in the Sephardi orbit to a great extent even after the Islamic domination 
in Spain had ended, the Jews of Northern Europe and of the Ashkenazi 
world in general, although more ‘orthodox’ and less philosophical in 
their general attitudes, were able to rid themselves more easily in 
this respect only of the bonds of religious convention. ‘Their theory was 
not less stringent—far from it: but their practice was, curiously enough, 
‘much more liberal. It is a remarkable instance of the assimilative force 
of the environment, even over religious principles.’ It is in fact only 
relatively recently, perhaps as late as the eighteenth century, that in 
` some portions of the Ashkenazi world (but not universally) the accepted 
iconoclastic religious principles triumphed so utterly. So far as the 
Middle Ages are concerned, it was in France and Germany that illu- 
minated Hebrew manuscripts (in the full sense of the term) first emerged, 
there that the most daring of them were carried out later on, there that 
the tradition most strongly survived of figurative art both in this and in 
other media (e.g. silver and metal work). When this tradition was 
carried by German Jewish immigrants across the Alps, into Italy, the 
artistic tradition reached perhaps its culminating point—but still in a 

quasi-Ashkenazi, and not in the Sephardi, orbit. 

' There is, however, one exception to the generalisation made above. 
Although illuminated manuscripts did not flourish in Spain as in Germany, 
. and although the illumination of the Spanish Hebrew Bibles however 
magnificent remained decorative and not figurative, nevertheless the 
tradition of Biblical illumination in the full sense in Hebrew manuscripts 
figures most emphatically in the series of Pentateuchal illustrations 
apparently of ultimate French inspiration prefixed to the conventional 
Passover rituals (Haggadahs) of the Spanish school, such as the famous 
Sarajevo Haggadah and so on—though once again, in these instances too, 
sedulously divorced from the actual text. This tradition is first evidenced 
in the thirteenth century, but obviously must go back well before this 
date. Our principal evidence of Biblical illustration in antiquity, in the 
frescoes on the walls of the recently discovered Dura Europos synagogue, 
has been conjectured with good reason to reflect an antecedent or a 
contemporary Hebrew book-art. These remarkable achievements date 
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from the third century, but obviously the fashion survived this period, 
as is evidenced indeed in the sixth-century mosaic found at Beth Alpha 
in northern Palestine showing the Sacrifice of Isaac. Was there any 
continuity of tradition between the Biblical illuminations of the third 
and sixth centuries (and after) on the one hand, and those of the thirteenth 
century (and before) on the other? We have no positive evidences, one 
way or the other: we can only rely on analogies and probabilities. 
But in this we have the most fascinating problem in the history of Jewish 
art, with most important repercussions on the history of art generally. * 
There is a further point to be considered. When today one employs 
that somewhat indeterminate term ‘Jewish Art’, one is likely to imply 
the art created by Jews, or by persons of Jewish birth, .or extraction, 
whatever its scope or its subject. It is commonly assumed that from this 
point of view such “Jewish artists’ began to emerge only in the nineteenth, 
or at the best the late eighteenth, century: for before that date the over- 
meticulous interpretation of the Ten Commandments so often referred 
to above made the emergence of figurative art impossible among pro- 
fessing Jews. The premise of this argument, however, as has been made 
clear in these pages, is quite incorrect. The frescoes of Dura Europos 
and the mosaics of Beth Alpha make it plain that such-anti-iconic (or 
iconoclastic) principles were not universal (to say the least) in classical 
antiquity. The medieval illuminated manuscripts make it apparent that 
in the later Middle Ages at least figurative art was tolerated in European 
Jewry—perhaps enthusiastically—even in the most ‘orthodox’ environ- 
ments. Moreover, the remarkable carved reliefs of Biblical scenes in the 
Sephardi cemeteries of some northern countries in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, which were tolerated if not approved of by the 
Rabbis, demonstrate conclusively that there was no overwhelming 
objection even to three-dimensional figures, and there are scattered 
evidences of medals of and by Jews, and even portraiture in the round— 
i.e. sculpture. In view of this, why was it necessary to wait until the 
nineteenth century before Jewish painters and sculptors began to emerge 
in the artistic world? 
_ There are two answers. In the first place: the assumption is incorrect. 
In point of fact, it is possible without much difficulty to recover from 
the medieval and Renaissance records the names of a number of Jews 
in various countries of the world who are spoken of as artists or whose 
artistic productions are recorded, though unfortunately none of these 
has so far as I am aware been preserved, or at all events can be identified. 
Only from the sixteenth century is a handful of recognisable products of 
Jewish artists extant, though even now they are sparse in the extreme: 
e.g. the very fine metal work of Salamone da Sessa, of Ferrara, who 
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created what became known as ‘the Queen of Swords’ for no less dis- 
criminating a patron than Cesare Borgia: he however ultimately became 
converted to Christianity, under the name of Ercole de’ Fedeli. In Italy 
and Spain in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries several painters and 
sculptors of the name of Levi did memorable work: but whether they 
were of Jewish birth is not certain, and that they were professing Jews 
is almost certainly not the case. From the seventeenth century, however, 
especially in northern Europe, quite a number of Jewish artists and 
engravers, graduating upwards from the characteristic Jewish profession 
of jeweller and gem-cutter, begin to emerge: none however is of the first 
rank, or even approaches it. It is probable indeed that many more Jewish — 
artists than the few whose names are preserved flourished in the Middle 
Ages, but that owing to prejudice and social discrimination they worked 
anonymously. Moreover, at this period European art was centred in 

- ecclesiastical art. For a Jew to execute crucifixes or images of the Madonna 
and the saints was obviously paradoxical (not that this was likely to have 
been a positive bar), and it was only through such work that the artist 
could as it were graduate into independent activities. 

However that may be, notwithstanding the prejudices on either side, 
Jewish artists (in the restricted sense of the term) were certainly active 
in the Middle Ages, as we have seen, and their number increased from 
the seventeenth century. Yet it was not until the nineteenth century 
was well advanced that any Jewish artist of distinction arose (if we omit 
the half-Jewish Raphael Mengs, a professing Christian to boot). We have 
seen that the conventional explanation of this fact is inadequate: but the “ 
present writer cannot suggest any alternative. 

An incidental consideration arises out of all this. Most of the “Jewish 
Art’ of the Middle Ages is anonymous. In a very few cases the names of 
the Jewish artists who illuminated medieval Hebrew manuscripts are 

- given, but this does not apply to the vast majority of them: and the same 
is of course the case with most of the early artistic metal-work, none 
of which has the craftsman’s name appended. It was long imagined that 
in these cases, or in most of them, the artists were probably Gentiles, 
working under the close direction of Jews. This is certainly the case 
in some instances: we have for example the actual contracts which some 
Gentile craftsmen in Provence made with the Jews who commissioned 
them to manufacture pieces of synagogal silver for them in the fifteenth 
century. Sometimes too the illuminated manuscripts show a tell-tale 
ignorance of Jewish tradition. But in most cases the attribution of these 
fine artistic objects to non-Jews depends in the last resort on the bland 
assumption that Jews did not execute work of this sort, or at least of 
such fineness. In the case of metal-work, this is a self-evident error: the 
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Jews were in fact distinguished as metal-workers in every land in the 
Middle Ages, and in the Moslem countries had a virtual monopoly of the 
silversmith’s craft, owing to the Islamic prohibition of such a vanity to 
true believers. As regards the illuminated manuscripts, on the other 
hand, a different reasoning applies. We know that Jews did illuminate 
manuscripts, some of them being of outstanding beauty; we know that 
there existed in the Hebrew character (if not in the Hebrew languages) 
handbooks for making the colours for book-illumination; we see that 
in many cases the text and illumination are integrated in a fashion which 
would hardly be possible if the illuminator was alien to the subject: 
and we now realise that the prejudice to the delineation of the human 
form carried little weight among Jews in vast areas of the medieval and 
post-medieval world. There is no reason to assume henceforth that these 
anonymous specimens of medieval Jewish art, some of them of such high 
quality, were not in fact carried out by Jewish artists. 

This whole subject has been all too far neglected hitherto. It is only 
in our day that the fundamental documents dealing with the subject 
have been collected and that their study has begun. A fresh vista in the 
history of aesthetics may well be opening up. 
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THE CORRELATION OF EXPRESSIONIST 
AND HEDONIST AESTHETIC THEORIES 
| Hubert Waley 


IN THE following pages the main problems of aesthetics—inspiration, 
communication and pleasure—have been removed from the sort of 
setting usually allotted to them and re-arranged against a less familiar 
background. The attempt to formulate a system of physiological ` 
aesthetics can, of course, claim no novelty. What I believe to be new 
is the stress here laid on one particular view of physiology—its aspect 
as a study of energy-patterns and their routes of travel. 

`- _ The choice of such phenomena as the basic concepts for a theory 
necessitates an alarming quantity of guesswork, because we have to plot 
our points on a map containing vast tracts of unexplored territory. 
But the present trend of laboratory work is towards filling in these very 
tracts. Meanwhile the armchair speculator can be usefully occupied in 
trying to fit together a coherent picture from the very incomplete 
jig-saw fragments provided by common sense and scientific experiment. 
I hope therefore that the reader will return a verdict of ‘unverified’ 
rather than ‘unverifiable’ when he has considered the ideas here put 
forward. 

Every attempt to formulate a general system of aesthetics must 
encounter the problem of killing two birds with one stone. For every 
work of art is both a means of communication and a source of pleasure. 
It is a weakness both of past and present systems that they tend to stress 
one aspect at the expense of the other and even to treat ‘Hedonism’ 
and ‘Expressionism’ as mutually exclusive creeds. This failure to do 
equal justice to both aspects may be due in part to a failure to bring into 
the problem the data furnished by modern physiological research. We are 
only slowly coming to realise how deceptively over-simplified is our 
, naked-eye view of a living organism. We are only now beginning to 
crowd into our mental picture of its vital activities patterns of energy 
inconceivably complex in their structure, kaleidoscopic in their range 
of variety, yet constantly characteristic of one individual as distinct from 
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other individuals, This enriched and elaborated picture cannot but lead 
to a complete revolution in our outlook on the problems of aesthetics, 
There ceases to be any obstacle to supposing that the rhythms of a 
symphony are a sound-embodied version of the composer’s individual 
physiological rhythms. 

Among the logical results of such an assumption would be the pos- 
sibility of linking human aesthetic communication-cycles with some 
animal communication-cycles. This comparison may shed light on the 
fundamental nature of human aesthetic experience. In order to see more 
clearly what kind of cycle is involved we need to note two opposite 
tendencies which characterise every kind of communication-cycle 
whether animal or human. The distinction is between those cycles in 
which some combination of pre-fabricated sequences is triggered off by a 
given sort of signal and those in which a chain of definitely-structured 
signals evokes a chain of responses matching in structure. One might call 
such responses ‘echo’ responses. In practice the two types tend to be 
used together. Ifa teacher says: “Come here and repeat after me—amo, 
amas, amat,’ then approaching the teacher with an intention of verbal 
echoing is a prefabricated response built up when the pupil learnt to 
understand English and obey orders. But his responses to the stimuli 
of hearing the Latin words are echo-responses, dependent only on the 
formal pattern of the words, not on their meaning. This particular 
instance is of course a special case in so far as it concerns a literal echoing 
of sound-pattern with sound-pattern. But the principles involved are not 
materially changed when the response is a transposed echo only— 
preserving the formal pattern of the stimulus but changing the medium 
in which that pattern is embodied. For example, when an N.C.O. 
shouts ‘Left, right, left!’ his squad does not shout ‘Left, right, left!’ 
back at him but responds to the sound-pattern of his voice with a 
similarly-structured and synchronous movement-pattern of their legs. 
Their response is a transposed echo. These considerations are a necessary 
_ preliminary to understanding such communication-cycles as the mating 
songs of birds, which provide a convenient starting-point for theories 
regarding the physiological basis of all aesthetic experience. They may 
be treated as consisting of four phases: 

1. The establishment of a dominant set of physiological rhythms in the 
signal-sending bird’s organism. 

2. Signal-sending (in this case singing a song embodying these rhythms.) 

3. Signal-receiving (in this case certain patterns of energy pass from 
the ear to the brain of a proposed mate.) 

4, Response by proposed mate (literal echo-response if the bird 
answers the call with a similar cry, and transposed echo response if the 
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sound pattern occasions a similar physiological pattern in the courted 
bird, in which case the courting bird has scored a success. ) 

These four phases form a simple ground-plan on which the puzzling 
complications of human art can be theoretically based. 

First let us consider what complications have to be introduced when 
we pass from bird serenading to human serenading. The average serenader 
sings from memory, not inspiration, so we must put into the picture a 
third party—the Composer. This brings up the crucial question—the 
pivotal, point, surely, for any system of aesthetics—what is the source of 
the Composer’s inspiration? Whence, that is to say, come the scraps 
of sound-pattern which float into his consciousness and start the process 
off? I do not know on what ground we can assign to him different sources 
from those of the singing bird—namely his own normal physiological 
rhythms, which are the result and of his heredity and his life experiences. 

In the case of the bird this assumption follows the ‘Gestaltist’ point 
of view that the bird’s vocal gestures—its song—conform with the 
prevailing pattern of its physiological rhythms. Such a supposition is 
made all the more tempting by noting how simple a circuit-diagram 
could explain the transfer of a given pattern of neural energy from 
internal organs to organs working vocal apparatus. In mere terms of 
circuitry one can account well enough for the skylark’s ‘unpremeditated’ 
art. It may well not be beyond human wit to imagine diagrams of neural 
circuitry which will account for the premeditated art of human beings. 

Here at any rate is an attempt in this direction. Let us suppose that 
the human composer has an abnormal lack of insulation between neural 
circuits involved in his emotional states and neural circuits connected 
with the sound-reception areas of his brain. Overflowing energy- 
patterns from his emotional circuits will then tend to produce derivative 
energy-patterns in his hearing-circuits. Since his hearing-circuits can 
only, when stimulated in any way, produce impressions of sound the 
- end-term of this chain of events will be fragments of sound-pattern 
intruding into his consciousness from an inscrutable source. To put 
this supposition briefly—inspiration may be a freak form of self-awareness. 
This is not a supposition which involves belittling the composer’s truly 
formidable task of completing his work with the aid of trained sensibility 
and comprehensive knowledge. 

The bird’s song serves its purpose and is heard no more till next year’s 
breeding season, but the composer’s score lies ready for any group of 
executants—or any reproducing machine—to bring it to life at any 
moment. When this happens the event constitutes Phase 2—signal- 
sending—in the basic sequence of four phases which we are using as 
a ground-plan. 
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As regards Phase 3—the signal-reception stage—the train of signals 
from ear to brain, there is nothing apparently to suggest that the difference 
between bird and man is here significant. We can pass therefore to the 
final stage—Phase 4—the response of the receiving organism. The pith 
of the problem is what happens inside us when we go to a concert? 
We ask ourselves the question and incoherence supervenes, We have 
therefore to fall back on guesswork guided by economy of hypothesis. 
Economy of hypothesis suggests re-using for Response the concepts 
introduced to explain Inspiration, merely putting them into reverse. 
For the Composer emotion begets music. For his audience music 
begets emotion. We saw the Composer as getting patterns in his hearing- 
circuits which had leaked in from his emotional circuits. As a first guess 
therefore we might try seeing his audience as individuals who get 
patterns in their emotional circuits which have leaked in from their 
hearing-circuits. It would be easy to think of explanations at a purely 
physical level which could be fitted into such a picture to explain the 
relative abundance of audiences as compared with the scarcity of com- 
posers, quite apart from the acquired erudition needed by composers 
of complex works. 

There is a second line of approach to the problem of Response which 
leads towards similar conclusions. We can try looking at musical response 
as seen by the naked eye from without. Who makes the most visible 
response to music? Naturally the person who dances to music. And what 
is the nature of his response? Obviously it is just as much ‘isomorphic’ to 
the music—just as much a transposed echo—as the steps of his squad are 
isomorphic to the shouts of the sergeant. A very simple piece of circuitry 
in the brain would account for this relationship. We only have to suppose 
that some portion of the energy-pattern in hearing-circuits gets trans- 
ferred to effector circuits, a supposition which coincides with those. 
previously suggested by inverting the processes of inspiration. It may be 
objected that the mystery of musical response lies in the feelings, not 
in the movements, aroused, I would reply that perhaps, by a fallacious 
habit of mind, we tend to exaggerate the difference between feelings and 
bodily movements. May not our aesthetic feelings be the conscious 
counterpart of internal events which consist of happenings just as 
physical as a high kick though smaller in scale and screened from direct 
observation? If there is any ground for such suppositions then our two 
lines of speculative approach have converged to a common point, _ 
presenting us with a picture of musical response as a transposed echo- 
response to the music’s patterns—a response which, in the case of 
dancing, is visible and, in the case of feeling, would be visible if adequate 
instruments of observation were available. The question why the energy- 
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patterns poured into the system by the music produce results in some 
effector circuits rather than in others could be tackled in terms of 
resonance. Resonance could also account for the distribution of some 
energy-patterns outwards into visible movements while others go inward 
and produce an invisible internal dance. The legs and arms, regarded as 
pendulums, have lower natural oscillation frequencies than those 
revealed in the brain, for example, by the electroencephalograph. 
The arms and legs therefore respond to the slow rhythm of the beat while 
the finer faster rhythms are echoed internally. Through all four phases 
of the cycle from inspiration to response one pattern has persisted and 
the accomplishment of communication is the re-appearance in the 
receiving organism of those rhythms which originally stirred the trans- 
mitting organism into expressive action. 

We are now in a position to put aside for the moment our analysis of 
aesthetic communication and turn to the problem of aesthetic pleasure. 
What is its true nature? Again I think we should turn to the visible 
symptoms of aesthetic experience and see if we have overlooked anything. 

We have, as a matter of fact, overlooked-a symptom more common 
among primitive than among civilised people—the achievement by 
dancing of a trance-state. Since some dancing leads to complete trance- 
states then the hypothesis is worth entertaining that all dancing involves 
a partial trance-state and that this concept can be extended to every 
sort of aesthetic response. We have now reached a point from which a 
system of aesthetics can be glimpsed which will treat aesthetic communica- 
tion and aesthetic pleasure as different aspects of the same set of events. 
What we described as a transposed echo-response provides a technique 
for communication in so far as it causes a pattern of emotional events 
which made their first appearance in one organism to re-appear in a 
second organism—or even in a whole assembly of organisms—and it 
provides a technique for giving pleasure in so far as a ‘set’ of the brain 
to produce mere echoing is a simpler bit of circuitry than the normal 
circuitry required to meet the practical problems of life. Without attempt- 
_ ing to explore further the reasons why simplified brain-states are 
found pleasureable we may merely note in passing the numerous 
instances of euphoric feeling accompanying inhibition of the higher 
brain-centres by drugs, accidents, diseases (such as epilepsy) or surgery. 
The concept of simplified brain-circuitry thus seems to stand a chance of 
being the single stone-throw which bags both birds. 

If music were the only art in the world, the aesthetician’s task of 
, explaining how it happens and what it achieves would be sufficiently 
perplexing. But music merely provides the core of the problem and 
round this core cluster what one might call the peripheral arts which are 
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hybrid in their whole structure and fade off at their outer edges into 
non-aesthetic practical activities such as purely factual representation, 
technological construction, informative discourse and so forth. It is 
necessary to keep in mind that some fields of visual and verbal art lie 
near the core and can work in combination with music in order to avoid 
the temptation to treat these arts in isolation when attempting to analyse 
the mechanisms' of aesthetic experience. This temptation arises when we 
try to apply to visual art the rather simple explanations put forward 
above as possibly applicable to music. 

Starting at Phase 1—Inspiration—we light at once on a rather curious 
fact. One can sometimes see in the visual sphere a phenomenon which we 
merely made a matter of supposition in the auditory sphere. That is to 
say one can sometimes see patterns derived from visceral functioning 
producing hallucinatory effects in visual circuits. This may occur for 
example in feverish dreams when the patient sees blobs sliding toward 
him in a regular rhythm which he realises, on half-awakening, to be the 
rhythm of his own heart-beats. It might be worth investigating whether 
the pulsating patterns seen in mescal intoxication may not be similar in 
origin; which might be done simply by recording their frequencies 
and comparing them with the known frequencies of various physiological 
rhythms. If they turn out to be, in fact, visualisation of physiological 
rhythms, then Aldous Huxley’s remark that they resemble modern 
abstract paintings would help forward the analogy which I am trying to 
establish between musical and visual inspiration in so far as abstract visual 
art is concerned. But the fact has to be faced that representational artists 
do not use as their starting-point little bits of abstract design intruding 
into consciousness, The late Sir Stanley Spencer once told me that the 
starting-point of his pictures was a curious impression that some corner 
of the Cookham landscape was, as it were, alive and trying to attract 
his attention. This expresses vividly a feeling which, I suspect, is common 
to most representational painters. Whatever may be the case with 
abstract painters, it is not generally supposed that most representational 
painters see visions of abstract pattern as a preliminary to painting a 
picture. The truth seems to be that ‘significant form’ creeps into their 
pictures while they work, partly through the personal-gesture element 
in drawing and partly through the system of metaphorical gestures 
described as “Empathy’. 

Phase 2 of the visual artist’s work—his signal-sending—is therefore 
a very complicated affair, but basically it rests on the same ground-plan 
as the expressive behaviour of animals and musical expression by human 
beings—namely the externalisation of physiological rhythms. Moreover, 
guidance in the selection of subjects by a mystic feeling of mutual 
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comprehension between artist and subject could be explained without 
abandoning the concept of physiological rhythms leaking from emotional 
circuits into visual circuits. We have only to assume that in the represen- 
tational artist this leakage is comparatively weak and merely produces a 
predisposition towards the registration of certain patterns in the visual 
cortex, without actually at once intruding the patterns into consciousness. 
When by chance later on the artist receives a pattern of visual impressions 
from without which coincide to some extent with his inwardly-produced 
pattern, the impression which he gets is one of enhanced awareness-— 
a curious feeling not easily described in words. Taking all these possibili- 
ties into account there seems some ground for a valid analogy between the 
musician and the painter in their phases of inspiration and signal-sending. 

We now come to Phase 3—the reception of signals from a visual work 
of art. In this phase our analogy with music undergoes considerable 
complications. We have to consider the comprehensive pattern of 
brain-events in each case. The hearing of music produces a straight- 
forward stream of signals from ear to brain which can be diverted into 
emotional circuits and made to grind out moods as a mill-wheel grinds 


- out flour. 


_ The seeing of a visual pattern on the other hand produces in the circuits 

from retina to mid-brain a series of signals scrambled by irregular 
scanning-sweeps plus, in parallel, the series of signals needed to unscramble 
- the retina-to-mid-brain series. Visual perception is thus a synthesis of 
rapidly accumulated memories and the constellation of brain-events 
which corresponds with the perception of a visual pattern is pond-like, 
rather than stream-like. We have to picture this particular pond as 
structured by a pattern of eddy-currents. These eddy-currents are 
contributed not only by memories of retina-to-mid-brain signals and 
eye-muscle-to-mid-brain signals recently received, but also by more 
remote memories of exploring similar shapes and surfaces manually. 
The upshot of all this is that the energy-patterns available from visual 
sources for producing aesthetic effects in emotional circuits are not 
arranged in a manner likely to produce spectacular effects. Eddy- 
currents will whirl twigs but not turn a wheel. Art-lovers neither dance 
_ nor faint in front of the pictures of their choice. What actually does go 
on inside them we shall not know until science devises physiological 
recording instruments of inconceivable sensitivity. 

Meanwhile we must content ourselves with introspective data. 
Looking at art gives us a feeling of contact with the personality of the 
artist and a feeling of pleasure. Both these feelings could be assumed to 
rest basically on the ground-plan assigned to musical mood-transference. 
The feelings of personal contact could be occasioned by resonance of 
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some of the incoming signal-systems with some systems of the art- 
lover’s physiology. Such a process would establish in him physiological 
rhythms matching those which compelled the painter to paint. A 
4-phase isomorphic communication-cycle would thus be the basis of 
visual art, as of music, though the superstructures of representation, 
fitness for purpose, involvement with symbolic ritual and so forth often 
make the ground-plan hard to trace. . 

Again—to come to the question of pleasure—just as we assumed that 
the pleasure of music is a pleasure deriving from simplified brain 
circuitry, so we can make the same assumption regarding the pleasure 
obtainable from visual art. Professor Grey Walter has demonstrated in 
experiments with high-speed flashes and E.E.G. the startling results 
which can be achieved by stimulating the visual channels with key- 
frequency flashes which interlock with some of the natural rhythms of 
the brain. 

It is beyond the scope of this essay to probe further into the nature of 
pleasurable trance-states. We may, however, note in passing that the 
irrational nature of visual aesthetic pleasure is demonstrated by the calm 
complacency with which we view pictures of horrific subjects. Psycholo- 
gists would perhaps see in aesthetic pleasure an instance of comfortable 
back-sliding down the slope of mental evolution, while the bio-physicist 
might maintain that energy rescued from dissipation in higher channels 
thus beomes available for pleasurable use in lower channels. In any event 
it is possible to include the visual arts in a schematic view of aesthetic 
experience which treats both aesthetic communication and aesthetic 
pleasure as twin products of a certain simplified cerebral state. Some of 
the pleasure may be an attribute of the act of communication, and some 
of it may be an attribute of giving our highest functions a spell off duty 
and getting on nicely without them. We are still far indeed from dis- 
entangling such a problem. But we shall be taking a step towards dis- 
entangling it if we work on aesthetic systems which recognise the 
 inseparability of aesthetic communication and aesthetic pleasure. This 
involves shedding from the topic most forms of natural beauty such as 
landscape, plant forms, and so forth, except in so far as they are seen as 
sources of rhythm which, by pure co-incidence, ‘entrance’ us with 
key-rhythms which affect our brain-circuitry. 

We cannot reasonably say that these natural forms “communicate’ 
with us. On the other hand we become entitled to weld firmly on to 
human aesthetics the aesthetics of animal courtship, and this may prove 
the thin end of the wedge in prizing open the mysteries of isomorphism 
as between physiological rhythms in the love-lorn animal or human being 
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I. 

THE Question ‘What is Modern Art’ is a complex one and it 
will yield a clear answer to the enquiring mind only if the reasons 
which led to its formation are thoroughly examined. We will see that as 
with all complex questions—when analysing the individual elements of 
which it is composed—we shall advance towards an understanding of the 
whole movement known as ‘modern’, to comprehend its raison d’être. 
And in the analysis of the particular elements we must not be perturbed 
in our enquiry by the confusing multitude of ‘isms,’ of trends, of stylistic 
schools, but search for the ideas behind the great variety of new forms 
of speech, study their causes and the driving power which moves them. 
Their meaning, of which their strange shapes, manner of composition, 
construction and combination are the visual embodiment, will become 
obvious to us. 

There are, however, other than aesthetic questions involved, and I 
would like to touch on some of these general problems of an art-historical 
and humanistic character in an introductory philosophical section. Any 
more detailed examination would go beyond the framework of this 
paper. It has been elaborated in another connection.! 

After this introductory part a few statements will follow from a 
paper which I worked out on the theory and development of modern 
art for the Enciclopedia Universale dell’ Arte in Rome. (Encyclopaedia of 
World Art, New York). It contains a clarification of the terms ‘modern’ 
and ‘contemporary,’ a new definition of art elaborated on the basis of a 
critical study of the meaning of this term presented in an historic survey 
from antiquity to the present day, a definition of modern art and its 
various classifications, the elucidation of the beginning of modern ‘art 
about which there are divergent opinions among art historians, and 
finally a study of the relationship between modern science and art. 

But first let me illustrate the scope of our quest. There is an enigmatic 
character about modern art, a mystery, something which requires to be 
* Paper read to the British Society of Aesthetics on Feb, 1st. 1961 (Ed.) 
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understood before it can be enjoyed and appreciated. There is an inner 
need to be satisfied for the people who fill our modern exhibition halls— 
what is it that they are searching for? And can their urge be satisfied? 
In juxtaposing works of a modern with those of a traditional conception 
the scope of our quest can be grasped in its far-reaching consequences 
and in its profundity. 

Let us for instance confront the Fresco of a Cup Bearer from Candia, 
Crete (1500 s.c.) with a rectangular architectural composition by 
Mondrian from 1921; the Pompeian wall-painting Maiden Gathering 
Flowers from Stabiae (1st cent. A.D.) with Pierre Jeanneret’s Purist Still 
Life of 1924; Giotto’s Meeting of Joachim and Anna at the Golden Gate 
from the Chapel of the Scrovegni at the Arena in Padua (1st decade of the 
fourteenth century; early Renaissance) with Dali’s Surrealist paranoiac 
Soft Construction with Boiled Beans from 1936; Uccello’s The Rout of San 
Romano (about 1450; Renaissance) with Juan Gris’s (Cubist) Ace of 
Clubs from 1916; Mathias Griinewald’s (Expressionist) Crucifixion from 
the Isenheim Altar in Colmar (1509-1511) with Paul Klee’s (Primitive- 
Phantastic) Flora on the Rocks from 1940; Rembrandt’s (Humanist- 
Realistic) Scholar Seated in an Interior with a Winding Stair (1633) with 
Miro’s (Naive-refined) Mercury of 1930. 

What strikes us at once is that traditional art does not cause us any 
obvious difficulties. It can be appreciated in an unobstructed way, 
enjoyed and even interpreted without an immediate need for and reliance 
on some theoretical or art-historical knowledge. It is an art which speaks 
to our senses and through them to our mind. In the modern work of art 
we are often left alone and wondering. Because it is not the world of our 
senses or universally accepted symbols that is confronting us, but an 
imaginary, a visionary, a constructed, a personal world, a world of 
concepts, forms and signs, which we cannot comprehend unless we are 
informed about their meaning, the motivating power behind their 
existence, the link with a chain of traditions novel to our experience and 


different from that hitherto accepted. 


Il. 

The tradition of European culture in general and its art in particular 
has primarily a Greek root with a Roman dependency on the one hand, 
and a Judaeo- Christian root on the other hand. It will be advisable for the — 
sake of clarity to approach our preliminary enquiry from two different 
angles, the one mainly art-historical, the other ideological. 

We know, or at least we believe that we know, what Greek Man 
was. And this knowledge we have acquired from his social and 
political history, from studying his religious beliefs, his philosophical 
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systems, his art and poetry, i.e. his thinking and feeling, his relationship 
to the Universe, his reaction to life. We can imagine this man and re- 
` construct him in our mind with the help of the works of art which he 
produced, the architecture and the literature which he bequeathed to us. 
Apollonian and Dionysian man, the initiator of the notion of ideal 
beauty, of cosmic harmony, of the dignity and greatness of man: Man 
who freed himself physically and mentally in his fight with the beast, 
which is the symbol of the supernatural powers that he could not under- 
stand and could not master; tortured, dread-ridden man fumbling in 
darkness, until the hero appears, Hercules, Theseus, to liberate him and 
start a new phase in human consciousness. Greek man, the first thinker 
on scientific lines, to whom even the modern scientist returns in his 
meditations.? 

Roman man—man the great law-giver, the conqueror and empire 
builder, the man of order, of civilisation, who retained as the most 
precious part of all his conquests the style, the ideas and the mythological 
universe of Greek culture.® 

Byzantine man—man subdued by an overpowering concept of the 
Godhead, man of a rigid hieratic social order, of absolute values and 
ideas. 

Romanesque man—man in need of salvation, struggling with the beast. 
(Compare with the statement on Greek man. In Romanesque churches 
the beast crept in right up to the altar, where it often found a grotesque 
representation). The man of fear and trembling, groping in the Jabilitas 
rerum, the uncertainty of all things.’ 

Gothic man—man finding his way out of darkness into light, to love, 
to cosmic harmony, to the beauty of nature ; the man ofa new Christianity, 
the third Gospel, of a new philosophy, that of Joachim of Floris 
(Gioachino da Fiore), of a new style, in which the striving upward to 
the heights and the longing for light and colour and beauty are expressed 
in one of the few pure examples of style in the history of art. The beast 
is expelled from the Gothic church and cathedral, it remains only on its 
outside, where it hovers, a gargoyle, a power full of temptation and 
danger, but conquered, for the moment, by the faith and goodwill of man.’ 

Renaissance man—the rediscoverer of classic antiquity, the founder of 
- the modern concept of humanism, of a new erudition, proud man search- 
ing after the truth without the tutelage of the Church, the first experi- 
mental scientist, art-loving, art-sponsoring man, man personifying the 
struggle of the European spirit kat’ exochén the struggle between the 
Greek and the Christian views of life, and their fusion into a whole, a 
cultural unity—again and again we will encounter this struggle; the 
last time it was in the titanic figure of Nietzsche on whom Nihilism 
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and also Existentialism are built in our age—the man with an aristocratic 
social ideal as elaborated in the Libro del Cortegiano, the famous Courtier, 
by Castiglione, elegant, sceptical, bold man of the Renaissance. 8 

Baroque man——man who faced the greatest crisis in the history of the 
united Christian Church since Christianity was divided into an Eastern 
and a Western branch with Rome and Byzantium as their respective 
centres; Baroque man who fought the ideas of the Reformation and 
who in the function of the ecclesia militans, the fighting church, and the 
ecclesia triumphans, the triumphant church, brought forth what is con- 
sidered to be the last great style in European architecture and art, the 
Rococo style which followed being only an effeminate, worldly and 
aesthetic variation of it.® 

But who is modern man? And how is he represented? Look at Giorgio 
de Chirico’s faceless dummy sitting in a geometrically defined dead and 
melancholy space (The Seer, 1915); or at the tortured expression of 
André Masson’s Self-Portrait (1946), What is left of the human face in 
Picasso’s Neolithic shapes presented as Head (1929) and what happened 
to the human likeness in his Portrait of 1938? 

We will devote ourselves to this question directly. 


m. 

The revival of the classical style in Neo-Classicism, the sentimentality 
of the Pre-Raphaelites or of the German Biedermeyer, the emotional 
concept of Romanticism and the decorative quality of Art Nouveau or 
Jugendstil—all the art devoted to these trends produced works often 
of great technical skill but without the vitality which is the sign of every 
genuinely great style. These styles, ceaselessly copied and imitated, 
became sterile at last, and the art taught in the Academies of Europe 
about the middle of the nineteenth century and later had become devoid 
of all life, was completely impotent, accepting as its only canon a slavish 
repetition of the Renaissance doctrines of naturalism and scientific 
perspective, of the subject matters of antiquity, more or less adapted to 
the bourgeois mentality, more or less romanticized. Art was at a dead- 
end and it is here that we have to search for the new beginnings : in 
Academicism lies the cause for the necessity of a re-orientation of art 
altogether. l 

When the artist turned to nature again, in Plein-Airism (the paysages 
intimes of the School of Fontainebleau, the small sketches of Constable— 
not his large paintings, which were produced for the exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy—the landscapes of Bonnington) and later on in Realism, 
we have to see in it a new orientation towards life and its representation 
in works of art. A new element of truth entered—the truthfulness to life. 
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The Plein-Airists painted in the quiet light of a forest, the Impressionists 
pursued this venture and painted in the full sunshine. They developed a 
new theory of colour based on scientific research. Here we are already 
in the midst of what we call the Early Phase of Modern Art. For us today 
there is still no enigmatic character in this art, the breach with tradition 
has not yet taken place. We today are inclined to define as modern only 
the more extreme tendencies, although in their time both Realism 
and Impressionism were repudiated and violently criticized. 

The real break came with Cubism, the definition of which in a nutshell 
ist he determination to abandon the Renaissance tradition entirely and 
to try to conceive a new idea of representation, composition and con- 
struction, a completely novel way of organizing the plane surface inside 
a picture frame or, in sculpture, the revolutionizing of the traditional 
. way of conceiving what is the sculptural. 

Today we know there is, even in this new conception, a link with 
tradition, but with a tradition which lies outside and beyond the un- 
folding of the great European styles, in a word with the primitive styles 
of all peoples and ages and the styles of prehistoric times. Primitive art 
already knew the ‘Cubist’ representation of objects viewed from different 
angles simultaneously, knew the superimposition of forms, i.e. the use 
of transparency, knew of a perspective which was not the perspective 
of the Renaissance, had by instinct that freedom of representation that 
was not bound by any representational rules. The Cubist notion develop- 
ing to its extreme the concept of lart pour l'art, art for art’s sake, led 
to what is considered to be the absolute freedom of the artist in creating 
and shaping his vision, and between this notion and all the extreme 
‘isms,’ especially in the field of abstraction (Tachism, abstraction lyrique, 
Action Painting, Vitalism), there is a direct and distinct connection, a 
’ logical line of development. Primitivism was discovered for European 
art already by Gauguin and his contemporaries, the Symbolists. It is 
Gauguin’s great influence which is felt in Fauvism, the style initiated by 
Matisse, which freed the artist in the use of strong primary colours so 
typical of all primitive art (which does not favour any of the refined 
values that were employed in such a masterly way by the Impressionists), 
and in the use of simplified and typified forms with a decidedly decorative 
quality but without any implication of the symbolic and the significant 
sign which dominates primitive art, often with a magic purpose. 
‘Instinct is recaptured,’ Apollinaire exclaimed when presenting this 
new trend of the Fauves, ‘The Wild Beasts,’ to the public. The discovery 
and interpretation of new primitive cultures through anthropology and 
archaeology during the first decades of the twentieth century had strong 
repercussions in the aesthetic field which again influenced further 
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developments. The taste for the primitive as an aesthetic, not a purely 
ethnological quality, was transmitted by the artist to his surroundings, 
a fact which changed the stylistic feeling of the whole age. 

_ There is a long step from ethnology to the concept of a new, primitive 
beauty as source of inspiration, to a primary relationship and attitude to 
life and living. 

So we have a clearly rational element in modern art (the constructive 
quality of Cubism, both analytical and synthetic, and derived from it the 
constructive character of Futurism, Purism, geometric Abstract Art, etc.) 
and a primitive, spontaneous element, both contributing to the complex 
picture of art as we know it today. 

Here, however, we have to stop for a moment and turn our attention 
from art-historical considerations to ideological ones. Let us start with 
the assertion—or shall we call it an axiom?—that Art is Expression. 
It is the expression of human values, of emotions, and of thoughts, it is 
one form of the cognition of the Universe as reflected in us, it is the visual 
form given to our view of life and the world. We have spoken already 
in this sense of Greek, of Roman, of Byzantine, of Romanesque, of 
Gothic and of Baroque man. What is Modern Man? And what is the 
main difference between him and his ancestors? We shall find that when 
answering the question what modern man is, we will also obtain the 
answer to our question about the meaning and significance of his art. 

The all-pervading new force which has changed our way of life is 
modern science and stemming from it modern technology. There is no 
doubt that this is the absolutely new factor in the development of 
homo sapiens during the last 300 years. I should like to quote Bertrand 
Russell on this subject: ‘Science, as a dominant factor in determining the 
beliefs of educated men . . . has proved itself an incredibly powerful 
revolutionary force. When we consider how recently it has risen to 
power, we find ourselves forced to believe that we are at the very 
beginning of its work in transforming human life.’ (The Impact of Science 
on Society.) Such a power does not only change the way and rhythm of 
life and its surroundings, it changes man in his entire outlook on Being. 

This process of change has a negative and a positive aspect. The 
negative or destructive aspect consists of the breaking up of what has 
been credited and accepted as a body of certainties in the realm of 
religion, of philosophy and of art. What once was considered as of 
- permanent and fundamental value is now being questioned, dissected 
and pushed aside as unsatisfactory, historically dated and past. The 
positive aspect we can recognize in the fact that the revolutionizing 
consequences of scientific thought and method have entrusted to the 
hands of man unforeseen powers and a new certainty: the certainty that 
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non-dogmatic science will lead man towards a basic understanding of the ~- 
phenomena of life. In dominating and changing life for the benefit of - 
mankind by technological means and in a hitherto undreamt of manner, 
man is entering a new phase in his ambiguous history, he is embarking 
upon the stage of a universal culture. 

Scientific man has given up picturing for himself creation as a com- 
prehensible whole, has given up embracing it in a unified world-view. 
He has no choice, he must proceed step by step in the investigation of the 
natural laws, to be able to apply them for his purposes. He has given up 
his privileged position in the universe as it was known to the Greeks— 


_ I refer to Protagoras’s dictum that Man is the measure of all things; or to 


the Christian idea that Man is the beneficiary of God’s Grace, that he is 
assured of his salvation and of eternal life through the sacrifice of God’s 
own Son. Modern scientific man seems to be more modest and patient 
in his aspirations. In fact, he has become more determined to penetrate 
through his reason and his experimental procedure deep into the realm 
of the microcosmos and the macrocosmos and here, maybe, we can find 
a point where a synthesis of both, the old and the new, is possible. 
On the one hand we have Existentialist man with his scepsis, the notion 
of the absurdity of human life, his Angst’ and isolation, finding himself 
to be a mere living speck in a vast expanding universe, a minute pheno- 


 mehon among innumerable phenomena of equal importance, experiencing 
_ again in our age the upsurge of the apocalyptic beast. He dreads the 


mysterious powers of the unleashed elements of creation, with no 


‘spiritual forces to harness them, with no creed to embrace them by 


empathy, to harmonize them, to experience the world and himself as 
one and the same emanation of an entity. He has lost himself and the 
Godhead in splitting up the world into the duality of a cerebral subject 
and an analyzed object. But he is beginning to realize more and more 
in the second half of the twentieth century that his position is a lost one. . 
A victim of psycho-analysis, he has to fight to gain ground under his 
feet again or accept being swallowed up-by nothingness. He has to re- 
concile his fear with the new certainties provided by science. Scientific 
man, on the other hand, self-confident, inspired and courageous, the 
conqueror of outer space and of the atom, ever searching, restless, 
Faustian ; scientific man, after his victories in physics, has now embarked 
on the quest of securing from life its own secret. But in this new sphere 
of research, in biology, he encounters mystery after mystery which, as ` 


‘` professor Adolf Portmann has observed, he will never be able to penetrate 


by rational means (Biologie und Gest). In turning back to learn from the 

wisdom of the old what they perceived of the miracle of creation by. 

intuition, he is opening up new vistas in science with a leitmotif of 
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` reconciliation. Both, Existentialist and Scientific Man, are slowly moving 
towards each other and they will meet at some point in the near future. 
This whole process is mirrored in the art of our day. We said before that 
age-old values were fading away or are being scrutinized from the plat- 
form of a new scientific knowledge, values of faith, of philosophy, of 
morals, of art—human values. So much so that at one time in the nine- 
teenth century a purely mechanistic and materialistic view of the world 
predominated. It was based on the idealistic philosophy of the seventeenth 
century and developed in the eighteenth century by the genius of the 
physicists. A. N. Whitehead in his study Science and the Modern World 
has described itina most penetrating, and at the same time poetic, manner. 
This mechanistic and materialistic view of the world was a phase only, 
an extreme phase—it too is reflected in modern art ; take the stroboscopic 
representation of movement by Duchamp and the Futurists, the Dadaistic 
ready-mades, the matter-painting of Dubuffet. Soon, however, counter- 
forces developed, especially in the realm of philosophy, the science of 
mythology, the comparative history of religions and in psychology. 
Even this wave of anti-rationalism is reflected, and very decidedly so, 
in the realm of art. (Klee, Miró, Kokoschka, Tobey, Sam Francis). 
So, contrary to the opinion that it is the artist who is a discoverer of 
ideas reflecting life, it is, in our opinion, always someone else, the 
philosopher, the scientist, the psychologist, who discovers new aspects 
of thought which are reflected in art. Modern art is greatly dependent 
on the spiritual climate produced by science, or equally by the forces 
opposing it. It has accepted more or less consequently three decisive 
factors in the approach of the scientist to his own particular problems, 
Firstly, specialization. Every single ‘ism’ is an example of a specialized 
approach. For Surrealism it is the “dream-life’ and the unconscious in its 
Freudian aspect, (Dali adopted the paranoiac approach); for Cubism 
a new pictorial organization which is an analogy to the atomic or mole- 
cular concept of matter, in particular, and the concept of the new for its 
own sake as represented by science, in general. For Futurism it is move- 
ment; for Abstraction it is the dissolution of matter in energy. We can 
identify, secondly, ‘as a consequence of specialization the modern artist’s 
determination to push any problem to its extreme. Hence the extreme 
movements in modern art, be it Expressionism or Phantastic Art, 
Dadaism or Abstraction. Thirdly, there is dehumanization. In art as in 
science, man has given up his privilege of occupying a central place in the 
care of divine providence, he is levelled down, distorted, atomized and 
_ finally disappears altogether. Art is no longer humanistic, it is cosmic, 
-it is microscopic, it is dynamic, it is chaotic, it is vitalistic, it may be 
lyrical, it is abstract: it mirrors the inward aspects of distintegrated 
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modern man, it mirrors dehumanized scientific man and his constructive 
technological will-power, it gives fractions of inner and outer experiences 
but not a whole. Not yet. At the point, however, where Existentialist 
and Scientific Man will meet in their urge for reconciliation, at this 
crucial point of synthesis, art will achieve again a new unity, a wholeness, 
a new subject-matter. 


IV. 

I believe that this our extended investigation has brought us a com- 
prehension of the spiritual situation out of which modern art grew, and 
without which it is not and never will be understandable. ` 

Our final task is now a relatively easy.one: to define what is art in 
general and what is modern art in particular. 

The concept of art has changed its meaning in different periods. 
In Antiquity, in Medieval times, in the Renaissance, it meant something 
other than in the seventeenth century France which produced the notion 
of the Beaux Arts. We cannot, however, dwell here upon these develop- 
ments. They may be found in any. history of aesthetics. 

To arrive at a contemporary definition of art the definitions of the 
past have had to be submitted to a critical examination. The most 
comprehensive attempt of this kind has been undertaken in the middle 
of this century by Professor Thomas Munro in his work The Arts and 
Their Interrelations. The philosophy which was thereby applied is that of 
Naturalism and the definition, which consists, in fact, of three definitions, 


reads as follows :-— 


1. (a) ‘Art is skill in making or doing that which is used or intended as a 
stimulus to satisfactory aesthetic experience, often along with 
other ends or functions; especially in such a way that the per- 
ceived stimulus, the meaning it suggests, or both, are felt as 
beautiful, pleasant, interesting, emotionally moving, or other- 
wise valuable as objects of direct experience, in addition to any 
instrumental values they may have; 

(b) Art is skill in expressing and communicating past emotional and 
other experience, individual and social; 

(c) Especially that phase in such skill or activity which is concerned 
with designing, composing, or performing with personal inter- 
pretation, as distinguished from routine execution or mechanical 
reproduction. 


-2; Also, a product of such skill, or products collectively; works of art. 
Broadly, this includes every product of the arts commonly re- 
cognized as having an aesthetic function, such as architecture and 
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music, whether or not that particular product is considered to be 
beautiful or otherwise meritorious; 


3. Art, as a main-division of human cultures and a group of social 
phenomena, includes all skills, activities, and products covered by 
the above.definition; but these divisions overlap in part.’ 


This naturalistic comprehensive definition embraces everything which 
in the widest sense can be connected with any artistic activity and the 
concept of the aesthetic; and historically not only what may be today 
regarded as art, but also what past ages have considered as such. What 
cannot be put aside, however, is the specific character of each cultural 
epoch, and ergo also of our own epoch, which does not enter into a 
purely quantitative definition. Is it not itself evidence of the ‘subjectivity’ 
of every living aesthetic concept and judgment, that we look at a 
Romanesque sculpture or a Gothic painting not, so to speak, with 
Romanesque or Gothic eyes, but with ours, applying to it our own 
aesthetic criteria? What is the art of our time? 

I would like to suggest the following definition: 

Modern Art is cognition, the findings of which, often highly specialized and 
elaborated on an analytical basis, are organized into a new visual order. 
Linking up with a tradition of its own choice, of universal significance and 
without limitations in time and thus breaking with the chronological tradition 
generally acknowledged in art history, it strives for a synthesis in the work of the 
individual artist and through the mutual influence of its different trends upon 
one another; a many-faceted process moving towards a new unitary concept, 
a new artistic totality, in other words, a style. 

The individual schools of modern art, its masters, are known to 
us: the daring curve of Realism, Impressionism, Divisionism or Pointil- 
lism, to Symbolism, being its Early Phase; of Fauvism, Purism, Neo- 
Primitivism, of Dadaism, Surrealism to Abstract Art, being the Radical 
Phase of its development; and the following Middle Phase, or the actual 
tendencies, in which we recognize the further developments of the radical 
phase, all are familiar from the representations of modern art. I 
would like to end my reflections with the words of a great contemporary 
master—Oskar Kokoschka: ‘The present crisis,’ he once said, ‘caused 
by science and technology, is destroying the old culture. A world of 
ideas with a universal aspect is perishing. We are witnesses of it. These 
ideas are the opposite of any analytical process. A long period of desert 
will come, a long period of sterility. . . . In this period of spiritual 
drought which is coming, the essential values will survive in spite of all, 
and then the future will dawn. It will follow the same pattern as the 


myths... .’ 
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SYMBOLISM IN ART 
Louis Arnaud Reid 


Wnuart part does symbolism play in art and aesthetic experience, and 
how does it do it? These large familiar questions arise once again from 
the reading of the two books under review.* Mr. Whittick’s is a general 
survey of symbolism (principally in the western world, and excluding the 
symbolism of sound) and of the meanings of symbols and signs. The work 
is something of a textbook, covering a wide range of topics, often very 
briefly. After a short introduction (Part I) on the meaning and types of 
symbolism, the author goes on (Part II) to discuss symbolism in its 
applied forms and uses, discussing in successive chapters totems, standards 
and flags, coats of arms and military badges, seals, civic heraldry, coins, 
medals, trade marks, shop and inn signs, pictorial advertising. Part II 
(the bulk of the book from pp.109-310) is an encyclopaedic dictionary 
of traditional and familiar symbols, their origin, meaning and history. . 
Both parts II and II collect and codify, with excellent documentation, 
much information which has hitherto been scattered far and wide; 
this should be of much use to designers and artists (particularly those 
working on commission for public bodies.) 

But it is Part IV, on ‘individual and collective expression—instinctive, 
creative and imaginative symbolism,’ which will be of most interest to 
readers of this journal. The introductory chapters of this Part (Chapters 
12 and 13)}—on instinctive and unconscious symbolism, and on religious 
symbolism—are suggestive, though not systematically developed and 
sometimes scrappy. There are, for example, extremely short epitomes 
of the views of McDougall and Freud on instinct, about a page on Jung, 
and a slight though interesting chapter on religious symbolism. Important , 
for aestheticians is the last part of the book (Chapters 15-21). There are 
many examples of the incidence of symbolism—in dance and gesture, 
in dress, in architecture, sculpture, painting, drama. Chapter 15, 
on, ‘Symbolism in Art’, stresses and applies to different arts the distinction 
between the conscious use of symbolism, or the symbolism of subject 


* Symbols, Signs and thar Meaning. By Arnold Whittick. Leonard Hill. 1960. pp. xvi -+ 408 50s. 
Pagan Mysteries of the Renaissance. By Edgar Wind. Faber & Faber. 1958. pp. 230 (and Plates) 50s 
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matter (e.g. the lily in the angel’s hand; the nimbuses over the heads of 
Christ, the Virgin, the Saints), and the symbolism which is involved in 
the manner of the artist’s work, his treatment of the form. Form is 
determined by unconscious, or at any rate not explicitly conscious, 
symbolism in the artist’s mind; this in turn may be of an impersonal 
and widely understood kind—as in primitive dance, much architecture, 
mediaeval painting—or it may be personal to the artist, as in some of the 
work of Le Corbusier or Eric Mendelsohn. Developing this idea of 
symbolism which is inherent in the formal structure, the author quotes 
Havelock Ellis’s view that dancing is the most basic of all. ‘Dancing 
and building are the two primary and essential arts. . . . The art of 
dancing stands at the source of all these arts that apie themselves 
first in human form. The art of building, or architecture, is the beginning 
of all the arts that lie outside the person; and in the end they unite. 
Music, acting, poetry, proceed in the one mighty stream; sculpture, 
painting, all the arts of design in the other. There is no primary art 
outside these two arts for their origin is far earlier than man himself; 
and dancing came first.’ (Havelock Ellis, The Dance of Life: p.33). 
The author criticises Roger Fry (justly, in my opinion; I shall return to 
this) for emphasising ‘pure’ form to the exclusion of symbolism and, 
in fact, for confusing all ‘symbolism’ in art with a conscious symbolism 
which, requires translation. He also criticises Sir Herbert Read, who 
accepts the subconscious and unconscious symbolism of art, for restricting 
his application of it to modern art. Although the modern artist is certainly 
seeking ‘some plastic symbol which shall be more significant than 
, reproduction, this is not the prerogative of modern art, but belongs 
equally to much of traditional European art. All artistic expression is an 
abstraction by the artist’s personal feeling, and the only difference 
between traditional and modern art with an unrecognizable subject is 
the degree of abstraction or conversion.’ (p.327). The incidence of this 
expressive symbolism is well illustrated in different ways. In everyday 
life and social intercourse there is the symbolism of shaking hands, 

bowing, nodding, uncovering the head, bodily prostration and kneeling, 

holding the hands palm to palm in the attitude of prayer (as symbolic 
submission ‘because it is in this attitude that the hands are bound’ y 

In architecture, apart from the conscious and conventional symbols of, 
say, the cross- or star-shaped building, there is a symbolism of verticals, 
horizontals, and diagonals. ‘It has been assumed that certain forms 
express certain emotions and ideas; vertical forms express aspiration, 
a balance of horizontal and vertical forms with emphasis on the former 
express repose . . . diagonals restlessness.’ (p.351). If we ask ‘why?’, 

we return, with Havelock Ellis, to the dance. The horizontal is the 
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recumbent position; but to reach upwards with the arms towards the 
light (or towards heaven) suggests aspiration. Movement ‘generally 
involves some departure from the horizontal or vertical position, and 
the more rapid the movement the more diagonal the forms become.’ 
(p.351). The familiar theory of Einfuhlung is drawn upon to show how, 
in visual arts like painting and architecture, the perceived shapes become 
symbols of human emotion. The author quotes Rankin on the flowing 
lines of Botticelli: “The line sings, as it were, now in a tense springing, 
now in lyric-like spontaneity, now in rich flowing measures, ever one 
yet ever changing, with modulating accents and intervals like a fine 
poem, suggesting life, yet disembodied and free, like early Japanese 
painting.’ (A. V. V. Brown and W. Rankin: A Short History of Italian 
Painting, p.133). 

Professor Wind’s book is a fascinating and (as one would expect) 
a scholarly work, with many illustrations of the impact of the symbolism 
of ancient mysteries upon Renaissance thinkers and artists. The author 
distinguishes between three senses of ‘mystery’. There is the ritual 
sense, e.g, the initiation rites of Eleusis. There is the mystical initiation 
of philosophy which, on the view of Plato, ‘achieved for the chosen few 
by: conscious enquiry what the mysteries supplied to the vulgar by 
stirring up their emotions.’ These are the Mystères littéraires, as distinct 
from the Mystères cultuels. The third sense of mystery is Neoplatonic, 
near-Neoplatonic, or a corruption of it, degenerating into magic. (p.16). 

The sense in which ‘mystery’ is used in this book is difficult to sum- 
marise in a word, since in the Renaissance the three phases were mixed 
up. The Renaissance antiquaries ‘differed widely from each other in the 
degree to which they promoted, tolerated, or resisted a magical or 
ritual re-enactment of mysteries.’ (p.173). But their common concern 
can at least be said to be with the figurative understanding of them, 
‘less with the original mystery cults than with their philosophical 
adaptation’ (ibid). There was often a confusion of these with the original 
mysteries, “Whenever: the mysteries of the ancients were invoked by 
De Bussi, Beroaldo, Perotti, or Landino, not to mention Ficino or Pico 
della Mirandola, their concern was less with the original mystery than with 
the philosophical adaptation . . . they saw the early mystery cults through 
the eyes of Platonic philosophers who had already interlarded them with 
Mystères littéraires’ (p.17). If it be asked ‘What is the relevance of all this 
to Renaissance art?’ the answer is (p.21) that in a great work of art the 
depth always comes to the surface. Seemingly remote ideas ‘shine forth 
through a surface of unmistakeable radiance.’ This is ‘perhaps a sufficient 
reason for pursuing them into their hidden depths.’ (p.21). ‘The 
presence of unresolved residues of meaning is an obstacle to the enjoy- 
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ment of art. However great the visual satisfaction produced by a painting, 
it cannot reach a perfect state so long as the spectator is plagued by a 
suspicion that there is more in thepainting than meets the eye. In literature, 
the same sort of embarrassment may be caused by Spenser’s, Chapman’s, 
or even Shakespeare’s verses in a reader who has been advised to 
surrender himself to the music of poetry without worrying whether he 
understands every line or not.’ The author, however, is well aware of the 
danger that recondite study ‘may flatten aesthetic enjoyment.’ (p.22). 

With a magnificent wealth of learning, lightly carried, Professor 
Wind applies the reinterpretation of ancient mysteries to many instances 
of Renaissance art, showing how in different ways the ideas and interplay — 
of ideas behind the images of the Three Graces, of Venus and Eros, of 
Love blind and seeing, of Love and Death, of Virtue and Pleasure, of 
Sacred and Profane Love, of Bacchus, of the hidden God . . . become 
embodied both in well-known and in less well-known examples of 
Renaissance art. : 

It is impossible in a short space to expound any of these in detail; 
two or three may be briefly mentioned. There is an excellent exposition 
of different examples of the Three Graces, embodying the ‘triple - 
rhythm of generosity’, which consists of giving, accepting, and returning. 
As gratias agere means ‘to return thanks’, the three phases must be 
interlocked in a dance as are the Graces . . . for ‘the order of the benefit 
requires that it be given away by the hand but returned to the giver’, 
and although “there is a higher dignity in the one that gives’, the circle 
must never be interrupted. (p.33). (The references are to Seneca, 
De Benefictis I, iii.). 

A most interesting interconnection is developed between the figure 
of blind Cupid and the religious idea of the love of the worshipper 
blinded by the brightness of God, whose sacred blindness is above the 
intellect. The divine brightness is a “darkness’ in which logical distinctions 
vanish (compare The’ Cloud of Unknowing). And if it be asked how the 
blind Eros, who is ‘known as a wanton god, a demon befuddling man’s 
intelligence by arousing his animal appetites’, can be related to all this, 
the answer is that Plotinus himself advised his disciples to model their 
expectation of spiritual joy on what they knew of the delusive joys of the 
senses. “The mystery of joy above understanding, whether called Neo- 
platonic or Orphic in its pagan form, seemed to reveal the same experience 
of love as St. Paul described in the Letter to the Ephesians (iii, 19)— 
the love which passeth knowledge.’ 

One of the most fully worked out analyses is of Botticelli’s Primavera; 
the exposition, however, is really too complex to be summarised. A 
rather simpler, but important, example is the exposition of two works 
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on Apollo and Marsyas. One is a drawing after a Roman sarcophagus at 
Eton College—a rather stilted composition. The other is Raphael’s 
painting in the Vatican, In the Eton College drawing, the crowning of 
Apollo and the flaying of Marsyas appear as two separate episodes. 
In Raphael’s painting the double action of the torturing of Marsyas and 
the crowning of Apollo is carried out by one pair of ephebes. ‘Their 
heads, both wreathed with ivy, which is a plant sacred to Dionysus, 
are so closely juxtaposed that, as agents of glory and agony, they appear 
to be inspired by one common command which issues from Apollo... . 
His limbs firmly stretched as on a rack, the knife of the flayer touching 
his chest, Marsyas awaits his ‘‘living death’ which, in Ovid’s Metamor- 
phosis, makes him cry out to Apollo: ““Why do you tear me from myself?” ? 
(pp. 142-143). ‘Marsyas was a follower of Bacchus, and his flute was the 
Bacchic instrument for arousing the dark and uncontrollable passions 
which conflict with the purity of Apollo’s lyre. The musical contest 
between Apollo and Marsyas was therefore concerned with the relative 
powers of Dionysian darkness and Apollonian clarity; and if the contest 
ended with the flaying of Marsyas it was because flaying was itself a 
Dionysian rite, a tragic ordeal of purification by which the ugliness of the 
outward man was thrown off and the beauty of his inward self revealed.’ 
(p.143). To obtain the desired love of Apollo the ‘self? of Marsyas must 
be extracted from his body in pain; this pain is the only way to perfection 
of union with the god. This is paralleled by the frequent representation 
of the necessary death of a mortal (e.g. Ariadne, Rhea, Endymion) 
when loved by a god. To be loved by a god is to die and only in this 
way can the true happiness of immortality be obtained. 

All these allusions raise questions of basic importance to the philosopher 
of aesthetics. The formalist in each one of us is very easily inclined to 
discount much of this talk about symbolism as of ‘mere literary interest’. 
But why should we dismiss it? One thing we certainly cannot reject is 
that much traditional art in fact quite consciously uses symbols and that 
(e.g.) Renaissance artists and craftsmen took symbolism for granted. 
It is quite improper in a blind passion of devotion to contemporary art— 
which sometimes (but by no means always) seems to reject the conscious 
use of symbolism—to dismiss simply as extra-artistic what has pro- 
foundly influenced so many great artists. 

Two opposite things have to be said, and then put together. Art is not 
outside life; nor is it identical with ordinary life. Art is within life and 
derives from life ; but it transforms everything it receives and creates a 
new individual whole of experience. If it tries to stop up the 
underground channels which link it to its life-sources it becomes 
attenuated, bloodless, formalistic in a pejorative sense. If on the other 
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hand it loses control of what comes from life-sources,' presenting raw 
untransformed objects of life (concepts, feelings, literal representations 
of ‘nature’, symbols—whatever it be), it ceases to be art. If the use or 
thought of conscious symbolism in art becomes an exclusive preoccupa- 
tion, art and aesthetic experience at that point cease to exist. It is quite 
true that a common mistake of artistically uneducated people (and 
perhaps of some writers on art) is that they are always looking to art 
‘for some meaning that can be attached to the values of actual life; they 
always hope to translate a work of art into terms of ideas with which 
they are familiar.” (Roger Fry, The Artist and Psycho-Analysis). But the 
assertion of the importance of symbolism in art need imply none of these 
things, and certainly ought not to. A work of art is not being aesthetically ` 
enjoyed so long as the attention is drawn away from the organic work 
to things quite outside it. Of course, writers about art—such as our two 
authors—may legitimately draw the reader’s attention to sources and 
meanings of symbolism outside art which have influenced the artist. 
In so doing they are for the time being directing the attention away from 
the works themselves. This intellectual consideration is a different 
moment of experience from the aesthetic or artistic moment; but | 
though it has its dangers, it need in no way conflict with aesthetic and 
- artistic experience. In fact, when truly assimilated, it enriches i 
experiences, and illuminates the seeing. 

This is what in fact does happen with, for example, the Renaissance 
artists. A conscious knowledge of and interest in symbols and their 
meanings wasa part of their cultural make-up as men; these interests 
entered into their art. But they entered not as unchanged images or 
ideas, simply transferred to a different place inside the work. The artists, 
excited and moved by symbols and their meanings, were also workmen 
excited about expression in their media. The symbolic image or idea is 
transformed; it is freshly created in the medium. (Contrast the Apollo 
and Marsyas of Raphael with the Eton College Drawing). 

The flow of lines and the spatial relationships in Botticelli’s Primavera 
is one example among many. This emphasis upon what (in other writings) 
the present reviewer has come to call in a very special sense artistic 
embodiment of meaning through the manner of treatment of the medium 
(it is much more than ‘expression’ of anything which existed before), 
leads us from the conscious use of symbolism, to the artistic symbolism 
which is less than fully conscious—subconscious or preconscious or 
unconscious, This is well brought out in Mr. Whittick’s book, and in the 
writings of Anton Ehrenzweig. The movement, the rhythm and flow 
and direction of lines, the disposition of volumes and spaces, the patterns 
of chiaroscuro, what Roger Fry called the artists’ ‘calligraphy’—these are 
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all charged with only partially conscious meanings inseparable from their 
embodiment. I agree with Whittick’s observation, in comment upon Sir 
Herbert Read, that this is no new thing—though in some contemporary 
art the less-than-conscious symbolism is more emphasised ; and of course 
twentieth century psychology has analysed it as never before. 

-Because artistic meaning is embodied, because meanings derived from 
sources outside art are transformed in their union with the medium and 
the treatment of the medium and created into a new individual, because 
in experience of art aesthetic meaning is inseparably entangled with 
perception of the treated medium—because of all this, it is a mistake 
to speak (as Susanne Langer does) of the work as ‘a symbol’ or of its 
parts as ‘symbols’. A work of art cannot be ‘a symbol’ because a symbol, 
crudely speaking, is a means to the apprehension of something else, and a 
work of art is a self-complete individual contemplatively enjoyed for its 
own sake. (The emphasis, for example, on vertical, or horizontal, or 
diagonal lines and movements does not lead away to separate thoughts 
of aspiration or rest or restlessness; rather something which has a sort 
of kinship with these values is felt, through empathy, in the perception 
of the lines.). But if the work is not “a symbol’, complex symbolic 
activities (conscious or less than conscious) which lie behind it have 
gone into its making and must go into the spectator’s perception of it 
or into his preparation to perceive. A work of art as such, in whole or 
part, does not point to ‘something else’ quite extraneous to it; (though 
it may sometimes occasion extraneous reflections) but something else, 
many ‘somethings else’ have contributed to the richness of what is now 
perceived as one indivisible unity.1 Books such as the two under review 
greatly help us to be aware of these contributions. They can also, if 
properly assimilated, illuminate our looking. 


_ REFERENCES 


1 Generalisations about ‘art’ are always dangerous. The visual arts are here chiefly m mind. I 
believe the generalisation to be broadly valid; but clearly an art like the novel requires careful 
examination. 
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Melancholie und Musik: Ikonographische 
Studien. By GUENTER BANDMANN,. West- 
deutscher Verlag. Köln u. Opladen. 
1960. pp. 196 (incl. 6 colour plates 
and 61 half-tone reproductions). DM.26, 


‘Music, THE MEDICINE OF MEN’S MINDS’: 
that inscription, in one language or 
another, is not uently encountered 
inside the lids of seventeenth cen 

and harpsichords. Medicine for 
what disease? Melancholy, spleen, cafard 
—call it what you will; it is all one. 
Music’s extraordinary power over the 
hearts and minds of men has made it both 
loved and feared for thousands of years. 
Mr. Bandmann’s fascinating book explores 
a few of its many therapeutic aspects, as 
revealed by carvings, drawings, paintings 
and miniatures ranging from classical 
antiquity up to the present day. In order 
to establish some sort of framework 
within which to discuss his chosen 
material, the author has divided the book 
into five sections (in summary: David and 
Saul; Boethius and Job; representations 
of melancholy by Cranach, Direr and 
Mantegna; Mary Magdalene and Serodine’s 
Grieving Bacchante; St. Cecilia), but his 
network of arguments is delicately inter- 
laced, and many other layouts would have 
been possible. 

To attempt to summarize his discussions 
seems an impertinence, but the effort must 
be made-——if only to give some idea of the 
wide scope and interest of the book, and 
the breadth of its author’s knowledge. 
He begins with Rembrandt’s well-known 
painting of young David playing the harp 
before Saul. What was the purpose of the 
picture? To form one of a series depicting 
the five senses? To show the realities of 


kingship? To express the power of music? 


The harp, as an instrument, is allied to the 
cithara; the ninth century Stuttgart 
Psalter includes an illustration of David 
comforting the soul by playing on the 
cithara, But why should the soul be shown 
on a mountain top? And why should the 
mountain bear a frve-boughed tree and a 
five-flowered plant? Surely the plant must 
be intended to be the magical mandragora 
—and at this point the author launches 
into the jungle of alchemy, neo-Platonism, 
Orpheus, Marsilio Ficino and the rest, 

Such topics were out of fashion for 
centuries, until men like Jung began to 
show us their hidden significance as 
symbols for how the mind works. To any 
historian of the arts, and of the visual 
arts in particular, some knowledge of 
them is increasingly essential; otherwise 
we remain deaf to the subtle resonances in 
the work of half the painters of Western 
Europe. 

Next, music as a cure for le aea 
the loud music of horns and trumpets, not 
the melting notes of harp and cithara. Job, 
the prototype of the Redeemer, is 
encountered as the patron saint of music. 
Why? Read Bandmann’s book, and the 
choice seems logical enough. Now to 
Cranach’s picture of melancholy as a 
woman, watching children dancing to the 
pipe and tabor, sleeping as they grow 
tired of their play; and above her head, 
the north wind brings images of witches 
and death. This is the cue for an investiga- 
tion of the symbolism of winds, each 
allied to a different temperament and 
season, The north wind = Earth == 
Melancholy = Saturn. The children == 
mankind unawakened by the presence of 
God. The pipe and tabor == the aulos and 
tympanon of classical antiquity, which were 
in their turn associated with ecstasy, 
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prophecy, creation. They are still so used 
among shamanistic peoples today. Sleep 
itself is a little death—which brings us 
in its turn to Michelangelo’s drawing of 
Mary with the sleeping infant Jesus, his 
limbs distorted as though in a Pietà. 

Melancholy, like music, has two faces; 
it can construct, it can destroy. The de- 
structive side is represented by Circe the 
sorceress, with her wand: ‘Hence, loathed 
Melancholy, / Of Cerberus and blackest 
Midnight born / In Stygian cave forlorn, / 
"Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and 
sights unholy.’ Before her lies the sphere 
of the world, restless, inconstant, like 
Fortune’s wheel; music is a vanity; the 
dance reduces all men to the likeness of 
apes, , loathsome. ‘Hail, divinest 
Melancholy! / Whose saintly visage is too 
bright / To hit the sense of human sight.’ 
Wisdom is the child of Melancholy, the 
kindly mother of the liberal arts—‘liberal’ 
in that they liberate man from the follies 
and abuses of the world around him. The 
greatest of these arts is music, inspired 
and inspiring. St Cecilia lifts her eyes to 
heaven; round her feet lie broken instru- 
ments, symbols of follies remedied, of 
abuses overcome. 

And so Bandmann’s book ends. There 
is no trace in it of the mcantatory style 
that has overcome its reviewer in the last 
paragraphs; all is clearly and elegantly 
expressed, and the book is beautifully 
produced. I found it most stimulating to 
read and I warmly recommend it. 

THURSTON DART 


The Musical Aesthetic of the Baroque. By 
ANTHONY MILNER. University of Hull 
Publications. 1960. pp. 18. 2s. 6d. 


In wis Ferens Fine Art Lecture, delivered 
in the University of Hull on 28th October 
1959, Mr. Milner explores the so-called 
‘doctrine of the affections’—a complete 
coinage of musical symbolism current 
between 1600 and 1750 or so—in an 
attempt to show how it can increase our 
understanding, and hence our enjoyment, 
of music composed during this period. 
The term itself is a German one (Affekten- 
Iehre) and it is given its most typical 
expression in the work of German- 
speaking composers and theorists, from 


Kircher to Bach. By an ‘affection’ is 
meant what we might call a ‘mood’. Mood, 
mode, fashion, style: they are all the same 
sort of word. The task of the baroque 
musician was to find the mood of the 
verbal expression and to match it stylishly 
to a mode of musical expression. ‘I’m 
in the mood for love’ is the title of a fine 
song of our own time; the baroque musi- 
cian would have given the phrase a more 
literal interpretation, for the ‘mood for 
love’ was the Mixolydian Mode, and the 
tune of the song would therefore have 
been chosen from this Mode. The ‘mood 
for war’ was the Phrygian Mode, the 
‘mood for sorrow’ the Lydian, ‘for gravity 
and wisdom’ the Dorian—to quote the 
definitions given by Poussin in a letter 
about painting written in 1647. 

The very fact that I take an illustration 
from the work of a painter may serve to 
throw into relief another aspect of this 
doctrine; that it was widely shared among 
all the arts of the baroque, from architec- 
ture to music, from poetry to the dance. 
In the seventeenth century, as in the life 
and work of Wagner, the meeting-point 
of all these arts was the opera-house, and 
it was in baroque opera that the doctrine 
reached its most perfect expression. 
There was more to the doctrine, of course, 
than mere muddleheaded recollections of 
the aesthetic theories of classical antiquity, 
more than mere playing with the notes of 
the scales, Each emotion, each shade 
within an emotion, possessed its own 
special turns of phrase. The skill of the 
composer, as of the orator, depended on 
his ability to choose these turns of phrase 
with precision, to lay out his arguments 
with propriety, and to deliver them with 
brilliance and economy of means. To 
quote Mr. Milner, ‘baroque music does 
not develop its emotions dynamically but 
represents them in musical symbols 
which it expands thereafter u « purely 
musical way’, and he goes on to illustrate 
his point by means of an aria from one of 
Handel’s finest operas. Such a technique 
of composition is designed to give a 
suspension of action during the aria itself; 
the emotion does not grow or diminish, 
it is displayed in a state of suspended 
animation, And the da capo form of the 
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aria (ABA) forces the audience to move 
with the singers a little way away from the 
fixed emotion and then back again, just 
as one might step back from a painting 
only in order to step closer once again. 
The critic who blames eighteenth century 
opera for the artificiality of its plots and 
for its static qualities is wide of the mark 
therefore, as Mr. Milner points out. One 
might as well complain that grass is 
monotonously green or water most 
obstinately fluid. In a telling analogy— 
and one that was quite new to me— 
Mr. Milner draws a parallel between the 
structures of a well-contrived aria and a 
well-built paragraph in the sermons of 
Donne or Bossuet, The analogy could, I 
think, be taken further; I hope Mr. 
Milner will take time off to do so, 

In music the analogies of the Affektenlehre 
were carried too far at times., Once the 
trumpet was listed as ‘warlike’ and ‘P 
glan’, it became difficult ifnot impossible for 
a composer to use it in any other context. 
The flute was forced to be soft and com- 
plaining, the lute had to be voluptuous 
and the violin ionate. The same was 
true of setting words to musical phrases. 
When H Purcell came to compose a 
choral version of the Funeral Service, 
‘He cometh up, and is cut down’ is 
bound first to rise and then to fall; 
‘and ne’er continueth’ demands a broken 
attempt at fugue; ‘suffer us not . . . to 
fall away from thee’ cannot escape a 
dramatic fall of a seventh, an octave or a 
ninth. As time went on, such devices 
became ever more numerous, ever more 
parasitic, until by 1750 or so the only 
thing to do was to cut the ivy away before 
the trée fell, to prune so that the new 
saplings of symphony and sonata could 
reach towards fresh air, not stale aria. 

One of the strangest phenomena of our 
time in music is a love of burrowing into 
baroque music, like a hungry but un- 
disciplined squad of termites. Like them, 
we are uncritical—we tend not to dis- 
criminate between good Bach and bad 


Bach, between the severity of Rameau. 


and the faded grace of Couperin, between 
Handel the humdrum and Handel the 
heroic. All this goes hand-in-hand with a 
Jove for the sound of a full symphony 


orchestra. There were ‘affections’ ap- 
propriate for these moods, as for all 
others, in the baroque period; their 
theorists would have classified them as 
belonging either to the Aeolian’ Mode 
(‘amiably content’) or to the Hypo- 
Ionian (‘to be used for concerted music, 


‘in which all kinds of instruments take 


part’). Mr. Milner’s essay, and the subject 
it outlines, may teach us something about 
ourselyes—-as well as a great deal about 
what to look for in baroque music, and 
how to look for it. 

THURSTON DART 


Music as Metaphor, The Elements of Expression. 
By DONALD N. FERGUSON. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1960. pp. 
x 4- 198. 38s. 


THE PROBLEM of expression lies at the 
very heart of musical, and indeed of 
general, aesthetics. Can structures of 
non-representational musical sound express 
or embody—intimate, suggest or other- 
wise communicate—extramusical experi- 
ence? If not, what is the reason for the 
high worth which many people ascribe 
to the cultivation of musical enjoyment? 
We remember Bach’s description of 
thoroughbass, which must ‘serve in the 
honour of the Lord and for the enjoyment 
of the soul.’ (See Spitta, Johann Sebastian 
Bach, vol. u, p. 216). But if so, how is 
such a thing possible? In the present book 
Professor Ferguson makes it his endeavour 
to account in a rational manner for certain 
values which the great majority of music 
lovers claim to find in their art and which 
most of them confidently accept as 
‘expressive’. What do we mean, or what 
are we entitled to mean, when we say 
that music is the language of the emotions? 
The author tells us that the book is based 


upon a study which was put out in mimeo- . 


graph some twenty years ago. But it 
could hardly be more topical than it is. 
It has been brought thoroughly up to date 


and takes account of recent writings on the so- 


subject of musical expression by 
Sessions, Victor Zuckerkandl, Deryck - 
Cooke aid others, 
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In The Language of Music (1959) Deryck 
Cooke recently argued the naive theory 
of musical expression which holds that 
music ‘expresses’ emotion by causing the 
listener to experience in himself extra- 


musical emotions identical with- life- 


emotions which have been previously 
experienced by the composer and served 
as a stimulus to him for the composition. 
Following a line suggested by Albert 
Schweitzer in his study of Bach, he tries to 
break down music into an alphabet of 
emotionally expressive elements con- 
sisting of rudimentary themes and combina- 
tions of notes. But the naive theory of 
emotional expressionism breaks down on 
the anvil of experience. When we listen 
to music marked by the composer vivace, 
dolente, risoluto, maestoso, we do not in fact 
feel the moods of sprightliness, grief, 
resolution, grandeur. No person com- 
mands such emotional versatility that he 
could experience in fact the endless com- 
plex permutations and rapid combinations 
of elementary emotion which the theory 
must assume, Nor can the theory surmount 


_and assimilate the empirical divergencies 


of emotional response to musical stimull. 
At the other extreme is the theory first 
put forward by Eduard Hanslick in 1854, 
and elaborately supported by Edmund 
Gurney in his The Power of Sound (1880), 
that music is intrinsically incapable of 
expressing emotions at all and must be 
regarded as tinend bewegte Form. Among 
modern composers Igor Stravinsky has 
shown himself the most rigid advocate of 
Professor 
Ferguson quotes from his Chronicles of my 
Life (1936): ‘I consider that music is, by 
its very nature, essentially powerless to 
express anything at all, whether a feeling, 
an attitude of mind, a psychological mood, 
a phenomenon of nature, etc. . . . Expres- 
sion has never been an inherent property of 
music. That is not its nature.’ And that 
this was his considered view may be seen 
from his description of the purpose of his 
Symphonies of Wind Instruments: “This music 
was not made to please or excite passions. 

. . It is an austere ceremony which 
revolves in brief litanies among the different 
families of homogeneous instruments.’ In 


‘Musical Thought (1961) Carlos Chavez 


“ tlon——tho 


records that in his early youth he used to 
listen to Chopin and Beethoven with 
sentimental emotion, but that now he 
listens and hears only music that does not 
evoke, or provoke, any extramusical 
thoughts or emotions. ‘So, undoubtedly,’ 
he adds, ‘the new approach not only 
proves to be a fact from the standpoint of 
the composer, but also from the stand- 
point of the listener. We are being edu- 
cated to listen to music with a purely 
musical intention, and the growth of this 
capacity parallels the extent to which we 
develop our musical sense.’ (p.7). As 
Hanslick’s Vom Mustkalisch-Schdnen may 
have been in part a reaction against the 
baroque ascription of precise emotional 
significance to the musical modes, so the 
modern advocates of ‘pure’ music may 
sometimes incline to state their views in 
an extremist form to mark their revulsion 
from the all too frequent assumption 
today that musical appreciation can be 
achieved by wilful submersion in a tepid 
bath of diffuse emotional indulgence. Yet 
again {t appears to be an indisputable fact 
of experience that the intense act of 
concentrated awareness without which 
appreciative commerce with a work of 
music does not exist cannot, for most 
people at any rate, occur without some 
accompaniment of feeling-tone and emo- 
ugh the affect in question appears 
to be characteristically different from the 
affective constituents in the ordinary 
extramusical emotions of daily life. Thus 
Hindemith, who in A Composer’s World 
(1952) also denied that music can express 
an emotion of the composer, argues that 
if it seems to arouse emotions in the 
listener, these are not the emotions of 
extramusical life. Victor Zuckerkandl, 
whose book The Sense of Music (1959) 
was reviewed in the first number of this 
Journal, ` similarly holds that although 
there is no musical experience without 
emotion, this is not the emotion of 
ordinary life or the expression of that 
emotion. 


Yet once again ence seems to 
indicate that the musical emotions are not 
wholly divorced from the common emo- 
tions of extramusical life. When we say 
that a piece of music is sad we do not mean 
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that we are really and actually sad when we 
listen to it. Yet the emotional flavour of 
our listening is not wholly alien to ordinary 
sadness: it is closer to the affective tone 
_ of sadness than to that of jollity or passion. 
The nature of the relatedness between 
musical emotion and extramusical life- 
emotions is the core of this problem of 
musical expression. The modern tendency 
is to maintain that while music does not 
express non-musical emotions, it does in 
some manner embody or reproduce the 
patterns and rhythms fundamental: in all 
our emotional life. This appears to be the 
sort of view which forms the basis of the 

ent in Mrs. Susanne Langer’s Philo- 
sophy in a New Key (1942) and Feeling and 
Form (1953). Something similar to this 
seems to be meant by Roger Session’s 
statement in The Musical Experience (1950) 
that music is significant for us because it 
embodies ‘movement . . . that goes to the 
roots of our being and takes shape in the 
inner gestures which embody our deepest 
and most intimate responses.’ The earliest, 
and I think the best, formulation of a view 
of this type was given by Professor Carroll 
C. Pratt. In an article entitled ‘Structural 
vs. Expressive Form in Music’ in The 
Journal of Psychology, 1938, 5, he says: 
‘The composer who strives to give musical 
expression to his mood or emotion 
manages to discover and mould, presum- 
ably in most cases quite unconsciously, 
a. tonal d which resembles very 
closely the internal pattern of his own 
affective state. The music then sounds the 
way an emotion feels,’ 

Professor Ferguson in an Appendix 
refutes Deryck Cooke’s analysis of music 
into rudimentary emotive elements. Nor 
is he content with the ‘ purist’ denial of all 
musical expressiveness. So far from accept- 
ing a view such as that of Chávez, he 
believes that the value and the glory of 
music reside precisely in its capacity to 
express the depths and subtleties of 
human emotional ence, not by 
provoking extramusical emotions directly 
in the listener but by delineating the 
quality of emotion to cognitive awareness. 
His own view belongs to the intermediate 
_type ‘Which accepts that music does not 
express the emotions of life by arousing 


them in the listener but maintains that 
there is nevertheless a structural or 
formal identity between musical patterns 


‘and extramusical emotions. He tries to 


express this relation by the analogy of 
metaphor. Tension and motion, which 
are in his exposition the fundamental 
elements of musical substance, are also 
characteristics of the human o 

Thus music may be said to be expressive af 
human life in the manner of metaphor. 
For ‘the body of music—physically no 
more than a substance of tone and rhythm 
—may be so constructed as to manifest, 
in its tensions and motions, compulsions 
beyond those which function for structure 
-compulsions which so far resemble the 
drives which actuate the human body that 
the musical‘body becomes human—becomes 
Buffon’s l’homme même. Is not this metaphor? 
Is there not here a palpable transfer of the 
behaviour-patterns of the body of tone 
into the behaviour-patterns of the human 
body—even of those which enact the 
farthest reaches of its consciousness?’ 


(p. 185). 

We suspect that this theory of music as 
metaphor is a reformulation rather than a 
solution of the problem of musical expres- 
sion—that the theory is itself a metaphor. 
If one accepts (perhaps not without a grain 
of dubjety) that the musical elements of 
tension and motion, which combine with 
tonal stress, dynamic emphasis and rhythm, 
can justly be regarded as the analogue of 
nervous tension and motor release in the 
human organism, it still remains to be 
shown that the actual structuring of these 
elements in musical compositions of 
accredited artistic excellence do in fact 
correspond with patterns of tension and 


motor relief in the emotions which giver- 


to life its richness and its value. Professor 
Ferguson discusses in detail the expressive 
functioning of his musical elements in 
music of known associative background, 
(e.g. Wagner) and in music of verbally 
unknown expressive content (e.g. The 
Well-tempered Clavichord). He devotes a 
chapter to the functioning of the elements 
in the Sonata form. e reader must 


judge for himself with what success he has 


made out his case. Is it, for instance, 
possible on the lines he lays down to 
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differentiate that a good fugue (or sonata) 
does, but an inpli at mediocre tho 
formally correct fugue (or sonata) does 
not, express analogically the pattern and 
rhythm of value-engendering non-musical 
emotional experience? 

Be this how it may, we may welcome an 
approach to the problem which gets 
away from the too frequent idea of music 
as an emotional stimulant or a pleasure- 
giving device. Professor Ferguson opened 
his History of Musical Thought with the 
words: “Music is a mode of thought—a 
way of thinking in tones.’ The present 
study too is in line with the contemporary 
tendency to speak about music as a mode of 
affective symbolism, presenting meaning 
to cognitive awareness rather than directly 
evo in the listener the emotions of 
daily - Though their terminologies 
differ, there are important features in 
common between Professor Ferguson’s 
treatment and the formulation of the 
problem by Professor Louis Arnaud Reid 
in his Ways of Knowledge and Experience 
(1961). 

: H. OSBORNE 


Renaissance and Renascences in Western Art. 
By ERWIN PANOPSKY. (Being vol. 10 
of Figura; The Institute of Art History, 

- Uppsala). Almquist and Wiksell. Stock- 
holm. 1960. pp. xx + 241 with 
separate volume of Plates. Sw. Kr. 80. 


THe soor is an amplified version of a 
symposium conducted at Gripsholm castle 
in Sweden in 1952, and is published by the 
Gottesmann foundation, ‘to demonstrate 
the function of the humanities in our 
western civilization.’ It is hardly a book 
that falls within the field of art history in 
the narrower sense of the term, however; 
for there is little record of fact, nor are the 
works of any particular artist or group of 
artists or the visual aspect of their work 
discussed. The text is concerned much 
. more with the ideas under] the various 
revivals of the classical outlook that took 
place between about 900 and 1,500 and 
with the study of each Renaissance as a 
phenomenon. And if the author does turn 
from time to time to the description of 
actual works of art or buildings, it is to 
demonstrate his thesis and it is still the 


idea rather than the object that is his 
concern. We thus cannot learn here much 
about what pictures were painted and in 
what styles, but rather how the men who 
produced them were governed by a 
particular way of thought. . 

The book is divided into four chapters. 
In the first the author sets out to enquire 
what the term Renaissance really implies 
and what it was that distinguished the 
fourteenth century Renaissance in Italy 
from the various waves of revival that 
occurred during the Middle Ages. In the 
second chapter the various revivals of the 
Mediaeval period are examined, the 
Carolingian and that of the twelfth century 
foremost among them. In the third the 
beginnings of the Renaissance in Italy, 
under the influence of such artists as 
Cimabue, Giotto and Brunelleschi, are 
discussed. In the fourth the fully fledged 
quatrocentò is the theme. It is thus 
the western world that is dealt with. 
But though “in the western world’ forms 
a sub-title to the book, it would seem a 
pity that some attention was not paid to 
the various Renaissances that took place 
in the Byzantine world, notably those 
under the Macedonian and Paleaologue 
emperors, for it is surely wrong to divorce 
the art history of west from that of east 
Europe. Indeed, this division both of art 
history and history is to be regarded as 
one of the major faults of so much writing 
of the past. And Professor Panofsky is 
surely even more at fault when he fails 
to call some attention to the effects of the 
fourth Crusade, which brought the Greek 
world into renewed contact with the west. 


The basic facts on which Professor 
Panofsky’s theme is built are set forth 
in the copious footnotes rather than in the 
text itself, This takes the form of an 
elaboration of the ideas suggested by the 
facts. The approach is philosophical, and 
the author’s observations are always 
learned; sometimes indeed they are some- 
what abstruse, or perhaps even a little 
too ingenious. For example he seems to 
read into the thoughts of artists and 
writers views which have really only 
become apparent today, when we can 
look back at the age as a whole. He tends to - 
forget how circumscribed ideas must have 
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been in the days which he is considering, 
with regard to the dimensions both of 
space and of time. In the fourteenth 
century, and even more in those that 
preceded it, ideas were hardly co-ordinated 
in the logical manner that the writer 
suggests. Things changed almost uncon- 
sciously because change was in the air, 
not because groups of men consorted 
together to bring about that change. 
Though the phase of culture that the 
author is considering was the age of 
reason, one must be careful not to assume 
that that reason was exactly what we in the 
west for the past two centuries or so have 
assumed it to be, 

A few specific points may be questioned. 
Thus, is the author right when he states 
that ‘there is no dividing line between 
Mediaeval and Renaissance culture’ (p. 7) 
or when he says that the phase of culture 
from 1,600 onwards was wholly distinct 
from that which went before (p. 35)? 
Surely there is much less of a demarcation 
between the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries than between the Mediaeval 
world and the Renaissance, and if con- 
tinuity between the Renaissance and the 
present time has been broken, surely the 
nineteenth century marked that break 
rather than the age around 1600? Other 
similar details could be enumerated, But 
the author’s learning is profound, his 
quotations are extremely well chosen, and 
his book is thought provoking and sug- 
gestive. It is not always very easy reading, 
and careful application is necessary if the 
best is to be gleaned from it. It will, 
perhaps, not appeal very much to the 
connoisseur, whose first interest 1s in the 
product, or to the art historian who would 
seek to link the story of art with that of 
events. But it will without question be of 
great interest to the student of aesthetics 
and to the philosophical historian, and ıt 
may be expected to find a permanent home 
on the shelves of such scholars. 

D., TALBOT RICE 


Realism and Imagination, By JOSEPH CHIARI. 
Barrie & Rockcliff. 1960. pp. 216. 30s. 


MR. JOSEPH CHIARI is a poet and a critic 
and he has already done much to interpret 
the poetry of Symbolisme for us. Here he 
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takes up a question which has long been a 
favourite manner of one of the 
fundamental problems of aesthetics, 
namely, the relation of art and ‘nature’. 
His treatment of this question is discursive 
rather than strictly argumentative, and is 
executed in a number of only partially 
connected chapters concerned with various 
incidents in the history of modern Euro- 
pean painting and poetry, many of them 
interesting on their. own account. This 
manner of writing has the disadvantage 
that an idea when it is proposed for 
examination is never stayed with until 
it has yielded all that it is capable of 
yielding; ideas are taken up, turned over, 
scrutinized and then put by to reappear 
at some later point in the book. From the 
point of view of aesthetics it is a book of 
glimpses rather than a sustained view. 
However, we should take what is offered 
us in the form in which it is offered, and 
if we do so a great deal of good sense is to 
be found scattered up and down these 
pages. 

Mr. Chiari recognizes artistic activity 
as an autonomous activity; he denotes the 
‘primary aim of the artist’ as ‘not to say 
or express something, but to do, to the 
utmost perfection of its own laws, the 
work undertaken’; and he concludes that 
no line can be drawn between ‘imagination’ 
and ‘creation’, that there are no mute 
inglorious Miltons, and that a work of art 
is not to be interpreted in terms of the 
biography or of the psychoanalysis of the 
artist. But beyond these and some other 
clear perceptions about works of art, we 
are left somewhat in the dark, Art, it 
appears, is a response to, not an imitation 
of, nature; and ‘nature’ is itself a response 
to senge-data, the response of the ‘primary 
imagination’, In this way of putting things, 
what we are encouraged to seek is some 
specification of the ‘secondary imagination’ 
which distinguishes the artist’s response; 
but no very clear ification is given, 
though the part played by memory and 
recollection is noticed. Instead, something 
else, namely ‘reality’, intrudes into the 
argument; and art becomes the product of 
an imagination which ‘can piérce beyond 
those conventions, habits, fears and 
desires which hide the true essence of 
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things or of human experiences’, and 
springs from ‘an active and disinterested 


contemplation of what is truly beyond 
appearances’. From autonomous, 
the artistic imagination becomes ‘the 
highest of the human faculties’. In short, 
Mr. Chiari has an aesthetic doctrine, the 
main outlines of which he enables us to 
see, but its depths remain concealed, 


This book, however, raises, incidentally, 
a small point of general interest in con- 
nection with aesthetic theory. Mr. Chiari 
is much more at home in the pronounce- 
ments of painters and poets about their 
work than with writings of philosophical 
reflection on art. And his use of these 
pronouncements raises the question of 
their authority and relevance, Of course 
it sometimes happens that an artist is 
capable of observing himself at work and 
of commenting intelligently on what he 
fnds (as Wordsworth was capable), and 
it more rarely pens that an:artist is 
capable of profound reflection upon art 
(as Schiller, Baudelaire and Valéry were 
capable), but in neither case must their 
comments or reflections be thought to 
have any special authority because they 
come from painters and poets. And 
conversely a genuinely inarticulate artist 
(such as Turner) who is incapable of 
connected thought about his activity is 
not the worse artist for being so. Mr. 
Chiari understands this, and on occasion 
goes out of his way to point out the 
discrepancy that often occurs between an 
artist’s theories and his work: both Zola 
and Tolstoy are remarkable examples of 
this. But he is concerned mainly with 
artists and poets who had theories about 
what they were doing, and many of the 
terms and categories he uses (such as 
‘realism’, ‘representation’, ‘naturalism’, 
‘surrealism’, ‘expressionism’, ‘symbol- 
isme’) are not, properly speaking, terms 
from the vocabulary of aesthetics, but from 
the rough and ready vocabulary of artists 
when they venture into theory. An artist, 
says Mr. Chiari, ‘cannot be committed to 
any kind ofideology—political or religious’ ; 
but this is a general principle which might 
profitably be carried further—he is not, 
in fact, committed, as an artist, to his own 
occasional rationalizations of his work or 


manner of working; and we are not, in 
any sense, .committed to giving any 
particular authority to these rationaliza- 
tions, and certainly not committed to 
constructing our aesthetic in these terms, 


MICHABL OAKESHOTT 


Problems and Theories in Modern Aesthetics. 
By ROLF EKMAN. Gleerup. Lund. 1960. 
pp. 128. Sw. Kr. 10. 


Tats BOOK consists of three intercon- 
nected studies, 

(i) “The Relation between Ethical and 
Aesthetic Values.’ Here the chief question 
is whether a work of art should be seen 
as an interpretation of the real world or as 
a purely formal construction; more 
specifically, whether it should be valued as 
the one or as the other of these. This is 
basically an ethical question, concerning 
the relative importance of different sorts 
of human experience. Answering it is as 
much a task for the philosopher as for 
anyone else: he ought not to invoke an 
analytic neutrality in order to shirk its 
difficulties. Ekman works towards a 
standpoint that avoids both the extreme 
moralism of Plato and the equally narrow 
exclusion of all non-aesthetic aims such as 
one finds in Susanne Langer. The moral 
and the formal interpenetrate, cannot be 
kept isolated from one another. (Ekman 
will not have Harold Osborne’s distinction 
between peculiarly aesthetic excellence and 
‘greatness’—the greatness lying in the 
handling of theme, content. On the one 
hand, form itself can have greatness; and 
on the other, the experience of greatness 
can heighten the aesthetic value itself. 

(ii) ‘Relativity and Universality of Aes- 
thetic Evaluations.’ Ekman is not a believer 
in absolute, metaphysically certified, aes- 
thetic values. But neither are we thrown 
back upon a subjectivism of individual 
inner reactions by spectators to works 
of art. There is the option of a relativism 
of not absolute but reasonably stable 
aesthetic criteria, stable because of the 
uniformities in the needs, desires, ethical 
aspirations of art-appreciators. 

(iii) ‘Art and Realty, Truth of Art.’ In 
what sense, if any, can a work of art be 
called true or untrue? Formalist theories 
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have answered: in no ordinary sense at all, 
But there is a large and diversified class 
of theories that claim that art can be true, 
can reveal aspects of the real worid. 
(With John Hospers we might say that 
art can be true-to life, even when not 
stating propositional truths-about it.) Again, 
Ekman comes out against the formalist 
approach, Form can aid, give pregnance 
to, expression. Deformings of nature are 
not always in the interest of purely formal 
construction, play of lines and masses, 
but often also enhance expressiveness. 
Formal elements can themselves have 
emotional values, as when ‘geometrical 
clearness’ produces ‘stillness and peace’. 
(If the artist states that he represents, 
~ expresses or symbolises what is ‘essential’ 
in his subject, that does not commit him 
to metaphysical claims about a Reality 
behind phenomena. Talk about ‘essence’ 
can be elucidated in terms of the observ- 
able qualities predominant in his subject.) 

Ekman now asks whether he is exposed 
to the familiar criticisms of expression- 
theories. For instance, it is argued against 
such theories that the artist’s own ex- 
periences are not necessarily mediated in 
his works. Ekman grants that there is 
no logical necessity that the artist should 
be sincere or accurate in delineating his 
experience, emotions, feelings: but there 
is a strong empirical likelihood that he is; 
and here the empirical is good enough. 
In fine, art is centrally (not peripherally) 
concerned with the clarifying of reality, 
the presentation of truth. . 

Ekman’s general approach is balanced 
and commonsensical. He is determined not 
to let the multfariousness of aesthetic 
experience be lost in a desire for an 
austerely monolithic philosophical theory. 
(I am in sympathy here: not one key 
concept but a constellation of inter- 
connected and mutually interdependent 
key concepts is required for a theory of art.) 
A good case can also be made for stressing, 
as Ekman does, the mutual interaction of 
the moral and the formal elements in the 
total appreciation of many works of art. 
Such hesitancies and anxieties as I have 
concern the microscopic more than the 
macroscopi¢ features of the book. For 
example, much work is given to the 


dichotomy ‘form-content’. Although Ek- 
man clearly realizes that the boundary 
between form and content is drawn very 
differently in different aesthetic and 
critical contexts, he does not remove by 
any means all the risks of ambiguity and 
imprecision from his use of these terms. 


Secondly, Ekman works with a rather 


rough-and-ready vocabulary where he 
writes of ‘emotions’, ‘f > and the 
like. We read of ‘fee of peace and 


restraint,’ feelings also of ‘mental balance’ 
(pp. 95 f). How are these very different 
types of feelings (or uses of ‘feeling’) 
related? Analytical philosophers have been 
beginning to clarify and tidy our concepts 
in this area: but there remains much yet 
to be done. 

Finally, the organization and presenta- 
tion of the book are somewhat disappoint- 
ing. A piece of argument js not easy to 
follow where its author (like Ekman here) 
is ceaselessly in controversy with other 
writers. (Ekman might well have spoken 
much more in his own voice, and offered 
more frequent accounts of his 
own position, of ‘the story so far’.) 
illustrations, examples—indispensable in 
aesthetics—are all too rare. And lastly, 
although the book has been translated 
into intelligible English, it is at many 
points singularly awkward and unidio- 
matic English, a defect that makes the book 
needlessly difficult to read and enjoy. 


R W. HEPBURN 


Perception, Understanding and Society, By 
FRANK P. CHAMBERS. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 1961. pp. 300. 25s. 


THE BOOK is subtitled ‘A Philosophical 
Essay on the Arts and Sciences and on the 
Humane Studies.’ ‘Perception is of 
wholes, holisms, confi ons, ensembles, 
Gestalten, It is that kind of thought which 
is concerned with the aesthetically cor- 
related, with the episodic, panoramic, 
predicamental, existential.’ ‘. . . the 
conceptual process loses the action and 
movement, the wholeness and continuity— 
in a word, the aesthetic correlation.’ 
These two quotations sum up the author’s 
position as basically Crocean, but without 
the preat Italian philosopher’s commitment 
to absolute idealism, Chambers’s meta- 
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physical commitments, insofar as they are 
not Crocean, are too diffused to be con- 
veniently labelled, though he himself is 
fond of speaking of ‘a philosophy of 
experience, an unashamed intuitionism.’ 
Perception, intuition, direct contact with 
complex situations as felt—this is the 
primary mode of human concern. Super- 
imposed upon it we have objectification, 
breaking up, discrimination, and making 
public the private perceptual significance 
in the cognitive mode. ‘Understanding’ 
finally achieves the re-integration of 
conceptualized abstraction with the full 
background of lived experience. “Under- 
standing’ is also called ‘re-perception’, 
and it {s essentially socially orientated; 
it “brings the whole of a social group into 
a common perceptual system’. 

Against the background of this kind of 
philosophy Chambers asks whether the 
so-called ‘humane studies’ are properly 
treated as sciences or even pseudo-sciences, 
or whether they had not better be con- 
ceived as arts. The answer is that the latter 
alternative provides the more promising 
approach, especially when seen within the 
context of a ‘philosophy of perception’ 
as here advocated, that is to say, a philoso- 
phical scheme of experiential modes in 
which the primary, primal and basic 
mode is called ‘perception’. 

In order to make this point Chambers 
(after general chapters on Perception, 
Conception, and Understanding) discusses 
the pursuits of the sciences and of the arts 
with a view to establishing the distinct 
nature of their respective procedures. 
Though modern art as well as modern 
science, according to the author, grew 
out of the Renaissance—‘the general con- 
version of the European mind to objectivist 
modes of thinking’ (p. 124)—the arts 
are presented as a special development of 
that human mode of cognition which 
remains more in touch with man’s 
basic, non-verbalized, unspecialized ex- 
perience. The two chapters on Science 
consider the sciences in a very generalized 
fashion as the special development of that 
other, secondary experiential mode, ‘con- 
ception’, Much could be said about the 
author’s treatment in this field. But a 
Journal of Aesthetics is the place to 


concentrate on topics nearer home, i.e. 
the attempt, in the chapter on ‘Art’, 
‘to plece together something of an aesthetic 
history of Ideas’. This chapter contains 
about fifteen pages which survey different 
periods in their thought about and feeling 
towards what we now call ‘art’—fifteen 
pages condensing the record of criticism 
of Ancient Greece, the Middle Ages— 
both epochs lacking, ‘conscious aesthetic 
values’ in their reflective make-up—the 
‘aesthetic revolution’ with which fine art 
in our modern sense came into its own, 
and our post-Renaissance position. The 
latter is characterized by the mental 
attitude of distinguishing ‘works of art’ 
from all other classes of objects, and 
introducing the ‘aesthetic observer’ as a 
‘fitting brother to the contemporary 
scientific observer’. (p. 140). Whilst not 
wishing to ‘derogate from the Fine Art 
of the Aesthetic Revolution’, Chambers 
suggests that something has nevertheless 


gone fundamentally wrong with a philo- 


sophical outlook that centres on the 
essential properties of ‘fine art’ in certain 
specifiable things. 

Much contemporary criticism of tradi- 
tional aesthetics has made the same 
complaint against the misguided attempt 
to treat the concept ‘art’ as a closed class 
concept. Yet whilst such criticism usually 
proceeds by refining the as of aesthetic 
discourse, Chambers’s objections and 

ted remedies are of a much more 
radical—and, at the same time, much 
vaguer-—kind. ‘An aesthetic philosophy, 
which looks for a predicate, Fine Art, 
that inheres in works of art as a predicate 
inheres in its substance, is applying to the 
material of perception an objectifying 
process which is fundamentally irrelevant 
to it.’ (p. 154). To overcome this 
deficiency it is recommended that we 
extend the connotation of ‘art’ ‘to all 
our developed perceptions’ so that ‘the 
great mass of our social and historical 
imagery, our way of life, our views of the 
world as a whole, all would then become, 
in this sense, works of art.’ (p. 194). This 
is the ‘wider philosophy’ advocated by the 
whole essay. i 

It must be said that from the aestheti- 
cian’s—even the sympathetic aesthetician’s 
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—point of view, the crucial chapter on 
‘Art’ with its high degree of compression, 
its ambitious conclusions and its lightly 
touched precedents (Hegel, Croce and 
Oakeshott are named; a good many more 
names could be supplied, for the book is 
openly and unashamedly eclectic) is 
surprisingly disappointing, considering that 
it comes from the author of a well- 
received and respected History of Taste 
(1932). A special philosophy of ‘aesthetic 
correlation’ as the aim of the ‘humane 
studies’ seems a sound enough proposal ; 
basically, of course, that is what we have 
got already, whether in theory (White- 
head’s, Dewey's, Santayana’s etc.) or in 
practice (where the ‘humane studies’ are 
never really mistaken for exact sciences). 
The present book does not add a signific- 
antly new or exciti ent for it. 
It presumably belongs to what is called— 
in somewhat transatlantic jargon— 
‘synthetic studies’. There is nothing 
wrong with the idea. Only it has to be 
done superlatively well to recommend 
itself to an age in which the journeyman 
ethos of philosophical precedure pre- 
dominates. When ‘new keys’ are offered, 
one expects a certain thrill from the 
attempt to use them, even if they fail to 
unlock anything or turn out to be either 
rusty or well-worn old ones. 
EVA SCHAPER 


The Creatiye Vision. Modern European Writers 
on their Art. Edited by HASKELL M. 
BLOCH AND HERMAN 8ALINGER. Grove 
Press, Inc., New York. London: Ever- 
green- Books Ltd. 1960. pp. 197. 
17s. 6d. 


“THE UNIVERSAL characteristic of twentieth 
century European literature is its extreme 
self-consciousness.’ Thus the editors of 
this volume begin their introduction. They 
justify yet another anthology of essays 
about art on the ground that only creative 
practitioners, not ‘critics’ in the narrow 
sense, are here represented, Twentieth- 
century literary artists, we are told, have 
felt more compelled than artists in earlier 
times ‘to theorize about their art and to 
justify and elucidate their compositions’. 
The claim to be ‘decisive evidence 
of the dominance of critical intelligence 


in recent European: literature’, And ‘the 
insistence on critical elaboration, on the 
interpretation of one’s own art, has never 
been more widespread than it is today.’ 

Quantitative arguments are always dan- 
gerous. One cannot help thinking of the 
immense amount of time spent by many 
Romantics on elucidating what they and 
their contemporaries were after; of the 
extensive dialogue over a number of years 
between Goethe and Schiller, interpreting 
each other to one another; of Coleridge’s 
letters and Hebbel’s diaries; of the French 
Symbolists’ theories; of Stendhal’s and 
Victor Hugo’s critical writings—to men- 
tion only some examples. The nineteenth 
century, in the grip and in the wake of 
Romanticism, seems to us to have been 
full of searching and often tortuous self- 
analysis by artists, full of ‘the dominance 
of the reflective mind in the world of 
artistic expression; which is here so 
exclusively claimed for the twentieth 
century. Less widespread among artists 
such passion for reflection may have been— 
though even this point would be hard to 
prove ; but certainly not less explicit among 
the main exponents of the trends of the 
time. Surely the notion of ‘modern self- 
consciousness -a useful and indeed in- 
dispensable one—should be extended to 
include its roots in, and its early, volup- 
tuous growth from, Romantic soil. 

But we should be grateful for what we 
have got here: a very attractive paperback 
volume of statements by thirteen European 
writers of the first order. Some of the 
essays are almost classics by now, some are 
relatively little known and almost in- 
accessible in the original (translations, 
where not already existing, have been 
supplied by the editors). The introduction 
expresses the hope that these essays, 
though often taken out of their original 
context, will lead ‘the reader back to the 
authors’ great works with a new under- 
standing and sympathy’. 

Yet what bothers at least this reviewer 
is the combination of two more claims 
(stated on the cover)}—or rather, the 


collap of two claims into one very 
uneasily ced conception of ‘creative 
vision’. One of these claims is fairly 


straightforward, namely that ‘these essays 
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form a unique statement of the creative 
vision of modern times’. The other is less 
innocent, namely that- the writers re- 
presented ‘here offer a key to the great novels, 
plays, and poems of our time by examining the 
intimate act of literary creation’ (my 
italics). The ‘intentional’ approach— 
not to call it ‘fallacy’ too soon. It is, of 
course, the book itself and not the in- 
troductory or cover notes that should 
interest us. Yet one suspects that quite 
similar hopes and expectations might 
motivate many a potential reader or 
buyer of such an anthology. We should 
therefore take these claims seriously and 
consider how far the essays themselves 
can bear them out. À 

Paul Valéry—who, one remembers, 
demanded of poetry ‘as much conscious- 
ness as possible’ and is thus the obvious 
choice for inclusion in this collection— 
is represented by two pieces: his famous 
notes on Podste Pure, and his remarks on 
writing Le Cimetière Marin. The latter is 
one of those rare finds for the aesthetician 
intent on supporting the conviction that 
the relation of poet and poem, interesting 
as it no doubt is, offers no ‘key’ whatever 
to the poem itself. For, says Valéry so 
conveniently, ‘the author has absolutely 
no authority. Whatever he wanted to say, 
he has written what he has written. Once 
published, a text is like a mechanism 
which everyone can use according to his 
ways and means: there is no certainty of 
its maker using it better than anyone else.’ 

And yet—-why should we take the 
author’s word for this negative conclusion 
in preference to, say, Friedrich Duerren- 
matt’s observations, also printed in this 
collection, on the staging of his plays? 
From the latter we are definitely invited 
to draw the positive conclusion: that the 
author’s intention matters as a directive 
towards selective and interpretative under- 
standing. For when Duerrenmatt recom- 
mends (in his notes on The Visit of the Old 
Lady): ‘The staging of my work should be 
in the direction of folk drama; if they 
treat me as a sort of conscious Nestroy, 
they will get along best’—this clearly 
guards against a false ‘reading’ without 
in fact interfering with or adding to ‘what 
is actually there’. For in poetry and drama 


alike, the truism ‘what he has written he 
has written’ holds without question. But 
there is much in this anthology to point 
favourably to the view that the dramatic 
author should be allowed more say in how 
he wants us to use the clues he has provided. 
Bertold Brecht’s biting observations on 
Mother Courage are deliberately designed 
to upset all those listeners and spectators 
who believe that they have enjoyed a 
peculiar pleasure, ‘a triumph over the 
indestructibility of a vital person’. They 
will have to think again, or to conclude 
that they saw the wrong production, for 
Brecht here makes an eloquent and 
completely cogent plea against this parti- 
cular empathic interpretation—a plea for 
the epic theatre of alienation. This not 
only gives a different framework of 
expectations (‘the moral superiority of 
this type of presentation consisted in its 
showing man—-even the most vigorous 
type of man—as destructible!’), but it 
also imposes on any production the duty 
to resist what seems the ‘natural’ tempta- 
tion offered by this extraordinary play. 
Brecht pours scorn on critics who speak 
of Mother Courage as a ‘Niobe tragedy’, 
and who are deeply affected by the 
‘mother-animal’s tremendously movin 

energy of life’. (“Warned by this, the 
playwright made a few changes for the 
Berlin performance.’). Brecht in fact 
tells us that his theory and his dramatic 
practice are inseparable; it is no good to 
appeal to Mother Courage as not fitting the 
dramatic theory of alienation. It does— 
when it is played according to the author’s 
specifications. 


From the essays which are concerned 
with the art of the theatre (Pirandello, 
Garcia Lorca, Giraudoux, Anouilh, Brecht 
and Duerrenmatt) one comes away with 
at least one collective: impression; that 
Susanne K. Langer in her distinction 
(frequently criticized by other theoreti- 
cians as too sharp) between literature and 
drama has the outspoken support of these 
practitioners. Pirandello: ‘the theatre is 
theatre and not literature’; Giraudoux: 
‘the worst of insults: that of literary 
plays’; even Thomas Mann (in an essay 
on The Art of the Novel), contrasting the 
‘thus it was’ of literature with the ‘here 
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it is’ of drama. Because of the essential 
openness of the written play, which is a 
mere ghost of the presented, living per- 
formance, the ‘creative vision’ of the 
dramatic writer might be said to have 
more right to interfere with what we do 
with his work once it has left him (the 
huge literature of dramatic Prefaces shows 
that many playwrights have shared this 
view), even, one might admit, offering 
certain ‘keys’. Intention in dramatic 
writing is never fully realizable, owing 
to the performatory character of the to 
work. A dramatic writer’s written speci- 
fications which only partly fix his creative 
vision would thus have to be treated 
differently from the poet’s or the novelist’s 
final offerings to his reading public. 

But—and this is the irritating drawback 
of a collection of essays by diverse hands— 
the distinction is immediately blurred 
again when we turn once more to Paul 
Valéry. In his notes on Le Cimetière Marin 
he assures us that: ‘I have written a 
‘score’——but I can hear it only when 
performed by the soul and mind of some- 
one else’. And, worse than that, for 
Valéry the performatory character even 
of poe implies the absolute non- 
interference of the artist—not, as our 
foregoing speculations might indicate, the 
artist’s right to have his ‘intentions’ con- 
sidered where the written work is but a 
‘score’ for the subsequent orchestration 
of his ‘creative vision’. 

We seem to have come full circle. 
Yet on the way we have not stopped to 
consider the many invitations for different 
approaches to the problems of ‘creative 
vision’ offered in.this collection: Proust’s 
obsession with time past; Rilke’s probably 
profound but definitely obscure ‘con- 
jectures concerning the coming into being 
of poems’ (the jerky translation here is no 
help); Gide’s self-portrait contrasted with 
his assessment of Valéry; Thomas Mann’s 
and Sartre’s disturbingly different and 
even more disturbingly similar reflections 
on the responsibility of an artist in our 
modern age. Any of these would have 
yielded more insights and more perplext- 
ties. For there is not ‘the creative vision’. 
There are visions, and there are men who 
have had them and who talk because they 


cannot bear the silence which they know 
will in the end issue from their most 
eloquent creations. 

EVA SCHAPER 


Permanent Red, By JOHN BERGER. Methuen. 
1960. pp. 224. 16s. 


JOHN BERGER’S new book Permanent Red 
is a collection of essays and articles, many 
of them previously published in the New 
Statesman, The collection does not, as 
such collections usually do, suffer from 
any lack of unity. In fact the main objection 
to the book might be that its unity is too 
obvious, and too un-aesthetic, to rank 
as good art criticism. This Marxist view 
of art is, however, counterbalanced by a 
bourgeois commonsense, and an acute 
critical facility, which help to make the 
collection both readable and thought 
provoking. 

His is not a Wordsworthian view of art, 
‘nor any interest Unborrowed from the 
eye’, but that of a critic of our time 
writing in an alien culture. His view is 
that of art as a reflection of this culture, 
and the view necessitates a strong moral 
viewpoint, not a strong characteristic of 
our present critical climate, but one 
which gives to the writing a considerable 
strength and character. It also, as good 
criticism should, provokes strong-reactions 
in the reader, and makes the reader think 
for himself, Its great drawback, particularly 
when applied to painters and sculptors, 
is that its final appeal is to humanity, and 
not to the individual, and particularly not 
to the individual artist who does not fit 
into the historical context of Marxism. 

This is well illustrated by John Berger’s 
selection of artists, and in his difficulties 
with individual artists having once selected 
them for a particular category. His pre- 
ference is clearly for order, and a con- 
tinuity in human progress, and this 
demands from the artist a positive attitude 
which must be seen in the painting. He 
both defines the problems of the modern 
artist, and analyses the success with which 
artists like Dufy, Pollock, and Picasso 
tackle these problems. In de the 
problems he is in danger of making the 
artist a smaller artist than he is, or in some. 
instances, as in his remarks on Leger, of 
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making them more significant because 
they solve their problems, even if, in the 
event, their problems are relatively small 
ones. 

Perhaps because the Marxist viewpoint 
is so alien to the majority of us, we are 
inclined to find these essays false both in 
their balance and in their result, and yet 
still to find them fascinating in their 
readability. There is a very neat little 
essay on Poussin that mixes a Marxist 
view with an acute critical sense. Berger 
remarks on the elusive quality between 
form and content, the artist’s way of looking 
at the world, ‘which the work of art 
expresses and which is more profound 
than either its subject matter or its 
formal quality.” This achievement of 
reality is now explained in historical terms, 
and here the historical viewpoint satisfies. 
Coming, as did Poussin, on a great divide, 
he looks both backwards to the Renaissance, 
and forwards toward the rational simplicity 
of his age, towards the classicism of 
David; he was both a reactionary and a 
revolutionary. And yet this view is 
immediately suspect, it is we who are 
looking back in time, and we doubt our 
own powers of perception. Are we not just 
making the artist fit the historical context 
or even, perhaps, stating the obvious 
about the nature of all great painting? 
And if it explains a part of the experience, 
does it explain the whole? The answer is 
clearly ‘no’, but in this answer 
the critic has made us use our own critical 
faculties, and in this he is a successful 


critic. 


It is disconcerting to fmd that this 
Marxist critic takes a great pleasure in 
tings. He obviously likes certain 
artists, Klee and Dufy for example, whom 
he cannot fit into his historical materialist 
pattern. It is in his writing on these artists, 
and on the twentieth century masters, 
(those artists who have most succeeded, 
in his opinion, in solving the artistic 
problems of our time), that he is at his 
most attractive as a critic. Here he shows 
his capacity for descriptive writing, seen 
particularly well in his description of the 
Matisse bronzes at the Tate, and in his 
analysis of Jackson Pollock’s talent. ‘If he 
had not been talented this would not be 


clear; instead one would simply dismiss his 
work as incompetent, , irrelevant. 
As it is, Jackson Pollock’s talent did make 
his work relevant. it one can see 
the disintegration of our culture, for 
naturally what I have described was not a 
fully conscious and deliberate personal 
policy; it was the consequence of his 
living by and subscribing to all our 
profound illusions about such things as the 
role of the individual, the nature of history, 
the function of morality.’ Even to the end 
Berger tries to have it both ways, and we 
are annoyed and irritated, and a little 
delighted. 
PETER STOCKHAM 


The Banquet Years. By ROGER BHATTUCK. 


Faber and Faber. 1959. pp. 306. 36s. 


PROFESSOR SHATTUCK has set himself to 
probe and to display those orientations 
of artistic taste and in aesthetic 
attitude which have become characteristic 
of the twentieth century and made it what 
it is. It is never an easy thing to anatomise 
an era and it is always the most difficult 
to look objectively at the age in which one 
lives: we are only now beginning to get 
the Victorian age into perspective. But 
Professor Shattuck has brought to his task 
a delicacy of insight and a fineness of 
intuition which have enabled him to mark 
the ‘growing-points’ where in an 

of vigorous development, when old values 
are being overhauled and new ones created, 
those ideas which are to have a dominating 
influence in shaping what is called the 
spirit of the age struggle painfully to 
emerge. With this is combined a felicity 
of phrase which borders on the brilliant. 
He has written a book which more surely 
than anything that has been done before 
makes explicit all that is vaguely implied 
when the word ‘modern’ is used with an 
aesthetic connotation. 


The period which he has chosen extends 
from 1885 to 1918. The commencing date 
is justified because the year 1885 is the 
point ‘from which we must reckon the 
meaning of the word ‘“‘modern.’’’ As 
Professor Shattuck expressively puts it: 
‘The , twentieth century could not wait 
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fifteen for a’ round number, it was 
born, yelling, in 1885.’ After the end of 
the Great War the intense | of 
prewar artistic activity, having culminated 
in the movement of simultanism, 

to diffuse and disseminate itself into that 
more settled and ed outlook 
where ‘the true approach to the divine 
came to consist in man’s probing of his own 
innermost states’ and ‘evil was confined 
to a failure in confron oneself.’ In 
picturing his period Professor Shattuck 
has neither attempted a comprehensive 
survey nor concentrated on a single 

He has chosen four rather for their 
representative character than for their 
individual tness. They are Rousseau, 
Satie, Jarry and Apollinaire. All four had 
this in common that the influence they 
exerted was ter than their own con- 
tribution and ‘their lives matched their 
art in a fashion that does not even now seem 
natural,’ It is this which sets them apart 
from such objectively greater names as 
Degas and Lautrec, Debussy, Mallarmé or 
Proust. “The intermingled careers of 
Rousseau, Satie, Jarry, and Apollinaire 
represent stages of the original cam 
completed before the war, In onde es 
start from scratch, the avant-garde had had 
to discover the fresh childlike vision of a 
man like Rousseau, a vision which Satie 
preserved and exploited for all it contained 
of humour and the absurd. Jarry, in whom 
innocence and eccentricity, genius and 
idiocy sprang from one intense wrenchin 
of reality, hurled himself deliberately 
over the precipice of hallucination. A 
passionate and clever impresario, Apol- 
linaire learned that through the openness 
of ambiguity he could use, and keep, the 
secrets of the other three. Rousseau’s 
candour of simplicity became Apollinaire’s 
candour of unabashed complexity. By 
heterodoxy or naivete or mystification each 
of the four strove to live up to his art, 
to live a work of art.’ 


In his concluding chapters Professor 
Shattuck has offered a brilliant impression- 
istic summary of the new tendencies 
which emerged from a revolution in the 
conception of artistic purpose. When 
painting and literature ceased to be 
regarded as representations or imitations 


of external reality and became autonomous 
creations rivalling reality, then the artistic 
function itself became the object of 
scrutiny. The works of Redon ‘had no 
model but themselves.” The Cubists 
painted paintings about painting. Mallarmé 
and Valéry were obsessed with the nature 
and m of the creative act itself, 
As self-representation in art replaced 
verisimilitude, music came to represent 
the self-sufficiency to which all the arts 
were thought to aspire. Beside the classico- 
Renaissance ideals of organic development 
and the formal techniques of jux on 
there grew up a new coherence of simul- 
tanism, where superposition replaces pro- 

ion and simultaneous presentation 
is preferred to chronological ee 
By the use of ambiguity and similar 
niques the alm of deans is to ‘grasp 
the moment in its total significance, or, 
more ambitiously, to manufacture a 
moment which surpasses our usual percep- 
tion of time and space.’ 


Professor Shattuck makes no a 
claims for the new aesthetic which he 
describes. ‘Made not for our gods nor 
even for posterity, our works do not 
achieve the simple stability of monuments. 
We have created for ourselves a complex 
art, perishable perhaps, of self-awareness.’ 
His object is to anatomise its essentials, 
And there can be few people who possess 
both the intimate knowledge and the 
intuitive gifts of perception in the three 
arts of painting, music and literature which 
dre fundamental for an understanding of 
what is meant by ‘modernism’ in any 
one of them. Professor Shattuck has written 
a book which will repay reading and 
re-reading. We would have liked, perhaps, 
to have had Professor Shattuck set the’ 
movement represented by Gertrude Stein, 
Cendrars, Delauney into the context of the 
later developments during the last thirty 
years. We may feel some regret to find 
no mention of Ezra Pound and the move- 
ment of which, however one may 
judge its achievement, accounted for the 
strongest influence on the subsequent 
development of Anglo-Saxon poetry. But 
when we are offered so much that is good, 
it would be carping to ask for more. 


H. OSBORNE 
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THE NATURE OF AESTHETICS 
V. Tejera 


The non-Theorist is something incredible and astounding to 
modern man. 
NIETZSCHE 


To arı who have undertaken it teaching is an exciting experience, yet 
‘education’, as Emerson many years ago said, is too often a dull subject; 
so ‘aesthetics’, which is about some of the most exciting things humanity 
has done, needs redeeming from the dreariness which has invaded great 
parts of it. Perhaps the most important reason for this is that ‘aesthetics’ 
has hardly yet understood itself, what it is supposed to be, or supposed 
to be doing. Where a great many studies begin with the question: 
“What is art?’ we will, therefore, begin with the question: ‘What is 
aesthetics?’ 

I hardly need to say that, in part, we shall find out what ‘aesthetics’ 
is by doing some, that is to say by philosophising about art. Reasons will. 
emerge shortly for speaking of the philosophy of art rather than of 
‘aesthetics’. In philosophising about art we shall, of course, have to ask 
among other things: ‘What is art?’ But the question about the nature of 
the inquiry into art is logically prior to the question about art, since the 
answer to the first can beg the second. Also, once we have understood 
what we’re doing when trying to answer the question: “What is art?’ 
we shall the better be able to answer it. 

But in granting priority to the job of defining ‘aesthetics’ I am making 
some other assumptions, I am, that is, supposing that definition, and the 
problems it involves, are the responsibility of philosophy. I am also 
supposing that it is up to the philosophy of art, rather than to art itself, 
to state what art is. Art exhibits what it is and does what it does, but it does 
not actually state what it is or does. Art is often reflexive, but it is 
seldom verbally reflexive in the full sense of commenting upon itself. 
The cases in which it is will of course become sources for our thinking 
about art. But the only discipline that is necessarily reflexive is philosophy, 
and upon it will devolve the challenge and rewards of attempting a 
statement of the nature and function of art. —; 
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WHAT IS AESTHETICS? g 

It must now be noticed that the form of words habitually used to frame 
this main question may well be misleading or partial. Why should the 
definition of art take on the form of an answer to the question “What is 
x? Why shouldn’t it equally well correspond to a philosophical inquiry 
into ‘What does art do?’ or ‘What is the function of art?’ or again ‘Why 
do we call art the processes, the powers, the qualities, and the things 
which we do call art?’ 


“What is x?’ is taxonomic and calls, characteristically, for a classifica- 
tion of x. It becomes a fair question whether an approach borrowed from 
biology and zoology is the most apt for the study of art. Some of the 
time, moreover, ‘What is x?’ assumes that x is a thing, or that x’s are 
things sharing a single common attribute or distinctive set of properties 
(the ‘essence’ or the ‘usage’) reference to which will define the class of 
x’s. This tendency is based on the supposition that ‘kinds’ as such exist 
in reality, or, that the world is in fact divided along the lines of conjoined 
sets of characteristics. This approach also treats the world itself as a 
thing-with-attributes. Applied to art, then, this interrogative form begs 
the question of whether art is a thing with attributes; art might turn 
out to be something else. At other times, however, it appears to be 
agreed that the classification developed is merely a matter of convenience 
without any compelling logical meaning, that definition is purely nominal 
and an arbitrary convention about the usage of a word. But think what a 
clamour of confusion would arise in the arts, among unscrupulous 
dealers, promoter-critics, would-be artists, and self-appointed jurors 
if the definition of art were merely nominal and only a matter of no-one- 
knows-whose practical convenience! 


On this approach it would become imperative, and there is no a 
priori reason why it should not be possible, to find an objective basis for 
classification. The discovery of progress or change in techniques of 
creation, simultaneously with the plotting of changes of interest which 
motivate their use, as a function of human needs, in conjunction with an 
exhaustive understanding of the latter would—theoretically—institute 
an objective basis. But in the absence of the requisite combination and 
fulness of technical, cultural, and anthropological knowledge this 
remains a long term programme. And there is reason to believe that 
there will, in any case, always be disagreement on candidates for classifica- 
tion as art. On the basis of the observation that new and genuine art 
always confounds the established understanding of what art is and always 
takes at least a generation to be classified as art, we should be wary 
of the taxonomic approach. 
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IS AESTHETICS A THEORETICAL STUDY? 

Worse, any agreement would be the result of theoretical and purely 
logical disputations that would surely be nugatory in the end. And that 
precisely is the philosophical rub: that this interrogative (“What is art?’) 
is taken as a theoretical question. The point, in connection with the 
arts, is that should these turn out to be primarily matters of practice, 
say, or of the exercise of a kind of understanding other than theoretical, 
then a theory of art, as theory, would possess no adequate checks on, or 
control over, its relevance to the practice or experience about which it 
was theorizing. So we are brought back to the previous question what 
sort of a study, then, is the study of art, what does it do, and how does it 
happen? I would venture that in answering this question our best help 
will come from roughly three different sources, namely, the history of 
‘aesthetics,’ classifications of the sciences, and consideration of the 
subject matter itself of the philosophy of art. In the order of discovery 
as distinct from the logical order, this subject matter comes first, of 
course; there would be no study of art if there were no art to study. 


NOT ALL KNOWLEDGE IS THEORETICAL 

Classifications of the sciences in our time appear, on the whole, 
to be a matter of parcelling out different areas which it is assumed are 
to be investigated in much the same way. We seem to have lost the sense 
that different sciences might not be the same in the amount of system 
or degree of explicitness of which they are capable, or that they might 
in fact differ in kind from other sciences. This is due to the speculative 
bias of Western civilization which, since before Aristotle, has preferred 
and developed the sciences which he called theoretical and which today 
are called deductive. Aristotle himself, however, did distinguish—as we 
do not—different kinds of science. For him, all intellectual activities 
(pasa dianoia) divided into three kinds, theoretical knowledge or science 
(theoretike episteme), practical (praktike) knowledge or science, and 
productive or poetical (poietike) knowledge or science (Metaphysics 
A.1025b25). I have translated Aristotle’s term episteme as “science’ or 
‘knowledge’; so the point must be made that the last two kinds of 
knowledge are not, for Aristotle, ‘sciences’ in the sense of ‘theories’. 
But they are knowledges, though not theoretical knowledges. 

As Joachim pointed out, the modern philosopher generally thinks of 
ethics as the theory of conduct or right action. And he thinks of ‘aesthetics’ 
as the theory of artistic production or creation. But, in Aristotle’s analysis, 
this would only have made them subdivisions of the first kind of science, 
of theoretical or speculative knowledge, whereas in fact Aristotle’s finding 
was of three separate kinds of knowledge. The strange thing is that he 
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would seem to have separated them too sharply, since this separation, 
in combination with the Greek notion of the superiority of, and happiness 
to be found in, contemplation or detached reflection (theoreo, skeptomai), 
has been largely responsible for the subsequent bias of most thought in 
the West towards what a thing is, rather than towards what a thing does, 
or how it comes to be. 

Interestingly, when in the Renaissance inquiry turned its attention, 
from what and why it is, to how a thing works this improvement was 
in fact still a theoretical refinement. Outside of the renewed emphasis on 
observation it was a question of replacing syllogistic deduction with 
mathematical deduction, so that interest was really in how to predict 
mathematically the behaviour of a thing. The notion of a practical or 
productive science had so much been neglected in learned circles (there 
were exceptions, however, like Pomponazzi of Padua), that the revolt 
against scholastic theorizing was actually a return to the bosom of the 
archmathematician Pythagoras and to the archcontemplator Plato. The 
irony is, as the reader knows, that Aristotle had already classified, as the 
subdivisions of theoretical science or speculative philosophy (philosophiai 
theoretikai), mathematics and physics along with theology (Metaph.E.1. 
1026a) | l 

In contrast to these Aristotle had understood that poetics is a technique 
or art of poetry, not a theory of it. In the sphere of production at least, 


‘as in the sphere of action, Aristotle was this much a pragmatist that he 


understood knowledge to be inseparable from the power (dynamis) to 
make (poiein) and to do (prattein). The moral of the story, so far, is 
that in the sphere of art what is wanted is not a theoretical knowledge of 
art but some sort of an intimacy with the subject matter which, while 
it may not always lead to original production, will properly lead to the 
enjoyment and understanding of art. 


‘THEORY’ A LIMITING CONCEPT 

Perhaps the distinction I intend can be clarified as follows. A 
theoretical science may informally be defined as one in which under- 
standing the theory results in immediate mastery of the science, approxi- 
mately as in pure mathematics or symbolic logic. However, even in these 
sciences actual mastery only comes with problem-solving or practice; 
and many a presumptive theorem, empirically ‘discovered’, remains 
unproven. The truth will out that, in the end, the sciences are so many 
arts of investigation, analysis, or construction. For it may be doubted 
that purely theoretical knowledge is knowledge about anything at all. 
This becomes especially clear if we take pure mathematics as our model 
of a theoretical science, There is such’a thing, of course, as knowledge 
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of mathematics, but knowledge of mathematics is only knowledge about 
the deductive development of symbolic systems. All this, to be sure, 
can only be said on the old assumption, due to the theoreticist prejudice 
I am attacking, that there is actually such a thing separable in reality as 
theoretical knowledge. The truth of the matter seems to be, rather, that 
it is a never realised limiting concept, implicit in the deductive phases 
of the sciences, which tends to get hypostatized as attention becomes 
absorbed by the logical structure of the sciences. 

On the other hand, at the (lower, less formal) level on which theory 
consists of generalizations about the subject matter of the discipline 
which go beyond the discipline itself, theory can provide a kind of 
understanding of art. That is to say, the philosophy of art can create a 
more general perspective within which to contextualize the arts and by 
means of which they can be related to activities and products that are 
not art, We may refer again to the example of Aristotle’s Poetics and its 
place in his philosophy as a whole to show that, on the one hand, theory 
can be relevant but that, on the other, the study of poetic drama is a 
non-theoretical discipline. We ourselves would always reserve the right 
to make as many such interdisciplinary, or metaphysical, generalizations 
about art as are felt to be relevant. The point remains that in such state- 
ments we will be talking theory not art, we will be doing some meta- 
physics or first philosophy rather than aesthetics. 

AESTHETICS AS THE POETICS OF ART 

And here we must clarify what we mean by ‘aesthetics’ since I will 
be using the term in a sense somewhat different from the ‘traditional’. 
I would wish the term to stand in the same relation to art as poetics 
(the art or technique of poetry, or talk about poetry making and reading) 
stands to poetry and its enjoyment; in the same relation as talk of 
composing and listening stands to music, as talk of painting and seeing 
stands to paintings, and not the relationship in which the theory of 
poetry, musicology, and ‘aesthetics’ in the old sense, stand, respectively, 
to poetry, music, and what used to be called the “fine arts.’ 

This old sense of ‘aesthetics’ is very sharply given by Bosanquet in the 
first sentence of the preface to his history of aesthetics. “Aesthetic 
theory is a branch of philosophy, and exists for the sake of knowledge 
and not as a guide to practice.’ This is an extraordinary statement; 
almost everything is wrong with it. It is as misconceived as if a literary 
agent were also to write a 500 page book on literature as a branch of 
business and offer the theory of his business as the theory of literature 
and as a kind of knowledge which was yet not a guide to practice, 
(the practice of what one wonders). The bafflement comes from the 
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false alternative, or exaggerated dualism, between knowledge and 
practice. There is no scientific knowledge that is not somehow practical 
and no scientific practice that is not in some way knowledgeable. 
Bosanquet, and the tradition he worked in, seem to think, further, that 
all knowledge is always theoretical; but in this they are not alone to 
blame, as I have pointed out. Here the whole Western intellectual 
tradition is at fault. 

Another basic difficulty with the traditional concept ‘aesthetics’ is 
that, as it has usually been defined, it is both too broad and too narrow. 
If it is the theory of beauty it must study, more than the arts, the nature 
and the human nature where beauty also has a locus. But it will, at the 
same time, have neglected all the qualities other than beauty which the 
arts exhibit. If it is the theory of art, it will have still to relate art to 
other activities which we do not call art but which will throw light on 
it, as, for example, science and craft. In the past it has, nonetheless, 
tended to neglect the aesthetic, or better, the creative substrate that 
pervades human existence. 

It is no wonder that some philosophers have been in the position to 
claim, with justice, that there is no such thing as ‘aesthetics.’ While with 
equal justice, others have been able to claim that ‘aesthetics’ is the most 


’ basic of all studies because about the most basic facts of human behaviour. 


Needless to say, in the latter case, the study would have lost as much 
specificity as it failed to attain in the former. So that, on the understanding 
that ‘aesthetics’ is a theory, there is indeed no such separate study as 
aesthetics. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART IS 
BOTH FOUNDATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 

_Since there is, nonetheless, a subject matter to be in some way 
studied, it would seem preferable to speak of the philosophy of art. 
For the ways in which philosophy considers a subject matter are, 
characteristically, diverse. At the frontiers of a subject it is, for instance, 
likely to be technical, i.e. indistinguishable from the discipline it is 
trying to clarify. Or, alternatively, it will be speculative in extrapolation. 
About the foundations of a subject it is likely to be theoretical in another 
way, .i.e. systematically. Or again, it can be analytical of generic key 
concepts in a discipline or of characteristic terminology. Philosophy 
likes to point to both human and interdisciplinary applications of 
specialized activities or new knowledges. It is likely, in particular, to be 
technical in another way, namely, in providing knowledge of acquaintance 
with the basis of any human activity, in distinction from the theoretical 
grounds for this activity. 
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The state of the question forces us to grant that the philosophy of art 
must inquire after the assumptions on the basis of which works get 
created: and that to understand or enjoy works on the basis of any other 
assumptions, as those of physics or psychoanalysis, is to misunderstand 
and not appreciate them as art. Next, it will also be insisted on today, 
the philosophy of art must include the theory of criticism though it will 
remain distinguished from it, as follows. The philosophy of art includes 
it in that it investigates the basis of critical statements; but it differs 
from the theory of criticism, whose subject matter is critical statements, 
in having art—like criticism itself—for its subject matter. We must 
try in the present case to become intimate with art on the basis of its 
assumptions, those inherent in its mode of creation, not seek to “under- 
stand’ it on the basis of assumptions that serve to organize other subject 
matters!, This has been the misunderstanding of most aesthetics in the 
past. Of course, there is a sense in which the kind of intimacy or know- 
ledge of acquaintance which I am envisaging will remain ‘theoretical’ 
as long as it does not issue in material works of art. But such knowledge 
will at least not be misleading, it will not be anti-artistic or impertinent. 
And, it will, again in its way, be practical: for it will profoundly affect 
the conduct and the accomplishments of those who have such knowledge. 
In short, the philosophy of art will be concerned with both the creative 
act as an element in the experience of art and with creativity as a part 
of life. 


PHILOSOPHY AS AVOIDANCE OF THE 
REDUCTIVE FALLACY 

Let us, then, for the time being be content with the term “philosophy 
of art.’ Among other things this term will symbolise both our emancipa- 
tion from the compulsion to be only ‘theoretical’, as well as our freedom 
from partisan or otherwise unexamined commitment to any single 
given method or any single given set of categories, such as e.g. psycholo- 
gical, archaeological, or those of a single school of philosophy. On the 
positive side the term will stand for our willingness to understand 
philosophy pluralistically, to recognize further that its approach may 
range all the way from the literal to the metaphorical, from the theoretical 
to the technical, from being detached to being involved, etc; and that 
whatever approach it takes it must avoid, so far as is possible to intelligence, 
the over-all self-contrariety of being reductive. In the special sciences 
analysis is justifiedly reductive, because it is so for a special purpose. 
When philosophy engages in logical analysis it is being logically or 
formally or lexically reductive, but philosophical inquiry is much more 
than logical analysis. In non-Positivist usage there is no consecrated or 
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accepted synonym for the adjective ‘philosophical’ in the expression 
‘philosophical analysis’. But ‘contextualist’, or ‘symbiotic’, or even 
‘non-reductive’ itself would be good candidates where the intention is 
in the first place to clarify, in the second to give perspective or establish 
contexts, and in the third to restore to wholeness both the parts of 
abstracted subject matter being considered and the fragmented experience 
or lives into which they enter. 


1 


REFERENCE 


Cf. Willem de Kooning: ‘The 
space of science—the space of the 
physicists—I am truly bored with by 
now.’ (The New American Parnting, 
Museum of Modern Art, N.Y.1959). 
The mathematical concept which 
serves to organize the results of 
astrophysical inquiry, like the con- 
ventional ‘space’ of perspective geo- 
metry, has indeed failed of explana- 
tory value with regard, for instance, 
to modern painting. The former 
concept, so far as it helped to pry us 
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loose from attachment to the 
latter, did act to promote sympathy 
for twentieth century painting. But it 
is obvious that artistic design cannot 
be developed or explained mathe- 
matically. ‘It will take a long time,’ 
Dewey once wrote, ‘to ween intel- 
lectuals from the notion that human 
subject matter can be scientifically 
treated by reduction to the terms of 
physical science.’ (Jouinal of the 
History of Ideas, Vol. xx, No. 4, 
p.576). 


THE IDEA OF LITERATURE 


G. P. Henderson 


THE WORD ‘literature’ is often used in an honorific sense. A course in 
English Literature would hardly be expected to contain anything not 
‘worth-while’. We speak approvingly about ‘works of literature’; we 
often suggest that philosophical or historical works, for example (Plato’s 
Phaedo and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall come to mind), can be read as pure 
literature independently of our final verdict as to their philosophical or 
historical merits!. Donne’s sermons, surely, can now be nothing but 
works of literature—but to say this of them is to say a great deal. 
‘Literature’, ‘literary’, and allied terms, just because they have this 
common approbatory use, can also be employed to pillory. Hume's 
Enquiries are more literary in character (more in the nature of literary 
set-pieces) than the Treatise: to say this is to offer them dispraise. ‘I am 
no man of letters’, one might say, no doctor . . . otiosus in Musaeo sedens, 
as Descartes put it?,—-but only a straightforward, business-like writer on 
economics, sociology or problems of logic, or an undisguised preacher or 
political tractarian. Sometimes, of course, the word ‘literature’ is 
intended to confer neither honour nor dishonour. If one were writing a 
comprehensive book on the literature of the nineteenth century (not 
‘English literature’, but literature ‘in English’) one might well be 
expected to survey, for example, the enormous mass of cautionary, 
moral tales which were pabulum for children for so long; or the half- 
instructive, half-sentimental literature on botany and gardening (like 
Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Botany, Lindley’s Ladies’ Botany, and so on) 
which was published in great quantity in the early and middle years of the 
century. There is this non-committal use of ‘literature’ and allied terms, 
then, but it is their evaluative use which interests me here. It interests me 
because literature is so often said to be an art-form (in a general sense of 
the term ‘art’). When this is said I take it as some indication that the 
- term ‘literature’ is being used in an evaluative sense. I want to ask what 
further explanation can be given of such sayings. In particular, what 
connection if any can there be between a work of literature’s being a work 


of art and its also being something else—a philosophical dialogue, a speech 
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in a law-court, a sermon, a piece of description, a character-drawing, a 
lampoon, a broadsheet? Any of these might conceivably reach the status 
of a work of art. 

I want to keep some distinction between ‘literature’ and ‘belles- 
lettres’. Indeed a distinction between them may turn out to have 
important bearings on the question just put, about subject-matter and its 
influence on literary value. The Oxford English Dictionary treats the distinc- 
tion as one of genus and species, It defines ‘literature,’ in an evaluative 
use, as “writings esteemed for beauty of form or emotional effect’. Clearly, 
this definition is broad enough to include ‘belles-lettres’ in its scope. 
Where there is a distinction between belles-lettres and other literary 
modes, the dictionary also indicates, this must be sought in the ‘elegance’ 
or ‘lightness’ of a certain kind which belles-lettres affect. And certainly 
elegance, urbanity, charm and (might I suggest?) some detachment from 
its subject-matter are qualities which we expect in many an essay, a 
‘tale’, a fable, a ‘romance’, a love-poem. 

This idea of detachment, however—it is my way of construing the 
dictionary’s ‘lightness’-—may not be well received. ‘What? you may 
say. ‘Some detachment from its subject-matter in a love-poem? 
Nonsense!’ And in what way were Bacon’s essays—take the essay 
‘Of Empire’, for example—detached from their subject-matter? To 
which I reply: As regards the love-poem, it all depends. Some love- 
poems are as nothing without the loved one. Some loved ones are as 
nothing without the love-poem. There is a considerable amount of 


„narcissism in, for example, seventeenth-century lyric poetry. It would 


not be fair to quote the notorious ‘I could not love thee (Deare) so 
much, lov’d I not Honour more’ were it not that Anthea, Lucasta, 
Prew, Juliet and others so often formed a sounding-board for mere 
dexterity of language and conceit of thought. Then as regards Bacon’s 
essay: although it contains sage enough observations about the power of 
kings, and prudential maxims as to how that power may be preserved 
or best exercised, the mainspring of the essay is the phrase “Princes are 
like to heavenly bodies . . . which have much veneration but no rest’. 
Bacon, one might say, was intrigued by this piece of imagery and wrote it 
out. Hobbes, who also discoursed about the power of princes, was writing 
out the image of the great Leviathan expressed in Job xi, 33; but always 
and only as believing that this is the image which we must use, which we 
disregard at peril of truth and life alike. Towards the theme ‘Princes are 
like heavenly bodies . . .’, on the other hand, the essayist’s attitude tends 
to be ‘let us see what we can make of it, let us see what we can do with 
it’. There is an experimentalism, a lightness of treatment here, that is 
quite foreign to Hobbes. 
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The point I want to make is that in belles-lettres it is not, as it were, 
vital to the subject that this particular way of presenting it should 
be chosen. The ‘lightness’ which the dictionary discerns is not lightness 
of subject-matter. Elegant essays can be written about empire or supersti- 
tion or friendship as well as about the smell of roast pork. The lightness 
is rather a liberation from any concern with what the poem or work is 
going to do—apart from giving enjoyment. Really, you feel, it will not 
make any difference to the progress of empire, to the pursuit or avoidance 
of roast pork when you become hungry, or to Anthea’s responsiveness, 
that you should write about them in those well-turned essays or precious 
poems. How much more satisfying to your concern about such matters, 
if you have any, to write a Discourse on Government, an Address to 
Gourmets or a love-letter! You may get something accomplished, some- 
thing changed, if you do so. 

I am indicating what I take to be a salient characteristic of belles- 
lettres without meaning to suggest that it is always easy to classify a work 
as being belles-lettres or not. According to the dictionary, I repeat, the 
very basis on which we esteem a work of literature as such is its “beauty 
of form or emotional effect’: if this means that nothing but the manner 
of its composition or its appeal to what Hume called ‘the sensitive part 
of our nature’ counts towards a work’s being literature, then we are 


to leave out, for example, what mainly distinguishes the Leviathan 


from being a collection of polite essays, what mainly distinguishes the 
History of Thucydides from a saga, what mainly distinguishes the Gospel 
according to St. John from being a collection of somebody’s dictes and 
sayings. We are to leave out, in other words, all the power which thosé 
works exercise upon us from their possible truth or their authority. 
So the task of saying why we still feel reluctant to classify them ase 
belles-lettres will be rather difficult: surely it is not just a matter of their 
being, in contrast to belles-lettres, unselfconsciously ‘beautiful’? Has 
their beauty nothing to do with their concern with the world, their 
seriousness and their preoccupation with truth? These questions are most 
unsatisfactorily vague. It is not even certain that the dictionary definition 
of ‘literature’ does restrict the comparison between belles-lettres and 
other literature in the way of which I am complaining. How deep is 
‘beauty’? And how comprehensive is ‘form’? Such further questions 
have to be asked. They, and the uncertainty of which I am speaking, 
indicate how limited in its philosophical usefulness the dictionary 
definition is. 

To what extent can we abstract from considerations about truth, or 
moral or political validity, in trying to say what we mean when we call a 
history, a Gospel or a political treatise a work of literature, and a 
fortiori one of art? Some think, completely. I happened to read the 
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following passage in a Cypriot educational journal the other day: ‘A 
history or a philosophical work may sometimes be accounted literature— 
as happens with the history of Herodotus or the dialogues of Plato—~- 
but only to the extent that we lose sight of the subject-matter and the 
facts or ideas presented, in the pure beauty of the expression’>. This is an 
extreme and, it may be, untypical view. It is interesting that Mr Kingsley 
Amis, writing, it so happens, about Max Beerbohm, thinks such a degree 
of refinement in literary appreciation extraordinary: ‘the attribution of 
incomparability to Max is presumably to be connected with the notion, 
characteristic of Lord David’s [i.e. Lord David Cecil’s] Oxford and of - 
Bloomsbury, that style is a self-sufficient entity, to be separated at will 
from cand of subject-matter and capable of exhibiting a “‘charm’’ of 
‘“iridescence’’ of its own. By such means it is possible not to notice that-. ` 
Beerbohm had nothing to say, or nothing that we commonly distinguish 
as creative. ’* And surely it is right that when a historical or philosophical 
work is ranked as literature we think of it in toto, of the work with all 
that it has to say. We do not mean to assimilate it to belles-lettres. How 
odd if, in becoming a classic, a history or a piece of philosophy lost, 
rather than gained, in status—as history or philosophy. How much . 
odder if it lost that status altogether. 
And yet, one feels, its status may change. Plato’s Phaedo is a case in . 
point. To an important extent that dialogue is about the immortality of 
the soul; and yet the urgency has gone out of the particular arguments 
which it uses. Most people read it now for other things; in particular 
for the daring way in which it works towards a certain congruence— 
of the conclusion of a man’s life with the conclusion of an argument. 
Here if anywhere is what the dictionary calls beauty of form. Nevertheless 
the beauty which the dialogue possesses is no mere formal beauty., 
It does matter that the discussion concerns the immortality of the soul. 
It matters still more that there should be not the slightest trace of 
conventional piety in what is said, but only a trust founded upon argu- 
ment, and that founded upon the notion of the clearest possible seeing 
as a test of truth. The fact that the argument is expressed in archaic 
terms turns out to be of little consequence: even if you propose to” 
read and judge the work as general literature, you cannot get away from 
its philosophical content altogether. Something similar may be said, 
for example, of the Leviathan: setting aside the fact that Hobbes’s politics 
still have a formidable appeal, it remains true that you cannot read this 
work, call it general literature or what you will, without awe at the very 
idea that the staple reality of politics is fear: “the laws of nature . 
without the terror of some power, to cause them to be observed, are 
contrary to our natural passions. . . . And covenants, without the sword, 
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are but words.’5 Beauty goes rather deep here: indeed the use of the 
word ‘beauty’ at all in one’s comments on this kind of artistic monu- 


mentality, may be both inadequate and distasteful. 


I want to speak now in a less impressionistic way about the problem: 
‘What is it for a work of literature, which is not belles-lettres, to be a 
work of art?’—though I shall gradually return to my original way of 
speaking. I want to consider, more precisely than hitherto, the relation- 


- ship between artistic and those other features of a work which may appeal 


Pa 


to people’s interests—its moral, religious, political or other effects, 

its entertainment value, and so on. First of all I shall outline the considera- 

tions that occur to me (there are ten heads involved) and then I shall 
comment on the more interesting of them at greater length. 

. (1) We are accustomed to say that a book (or other form of writing) 
can be regarded from an artistic point of view, from a moral, from a 
religious, from an entertainment point of view, and so on. 

(2) But it does not follow that these points of view are all on a level, 
1.e. that strictly the same thing as is artistically regarded may be, for 
example, morally regarded. 

(3) To begin the elucidation of (2), consider a distinction between 
‘moral content’ and ‘moral result’. It is well-known in a way that the 

_ portrayal of cruelty, obscenity or other vices does not necessarily 
result in a cruel, obscene or otherwise vicious book. The moral 
content of a book is one thing, the moral effect or result another. 

(4) A book may have an overall moral effect or result independently 
of its literary (artistic) quality. Not all who read, read for the same 
thing, or in the same spirit. The same holds in looking at pictures. 
For example, a good painting may be merely erotic in its effect on 
some people. 

(5) The question arises whether a book’s literary (artistic) quality is 
independent of its overall moral effect or result. Ifa book is to be good 
literature, does it have to be morally good (or at least acceptable)? 
(6) I suggest that to think of moral acceptability as a necessary condi- 
tion of literary acceptability is not true or false but without sense. 
Artistic quality is independent of any moral effect, not by being more 
important, in some absolute way, but by superseding it. (This is a 
slightly less strong version of the view that whatever moral, religious, 
erotic or other passional aspects a work may have, these are all 
transcended inasmuch as the work can be regarded as one of literature 
or art.) 

(7) It can still be said, consistently with the foregoing, that part, at 
least, of the artistic quality of a work of literature is toti-resultant. 
That is, the work may be judged artistically successful, tolerable or 
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unsuccessful as handling moral, religious, political, social (and so on) 

themes in the way it does, with the appropriate competence or with 

incompetence. 

(8) The emphasis here is on how the thing is done, not on what is done. 

The fact that people may make a better job of exalting what we call 

virtue than what we call vice is a feature of human nature but neither 

here nor there from an artistic point of view. 

(9) In sum, a successful work of literature (qua work of art) is neither 

moral nor immoral: it has no moral characteristics: it is meaningless 

to call it either good or bad (morally), or even morally tolerable. 

(10) The moral result of a work is different from the moral content, 

but a work of art regarded as such has no moral result. In this sense we 

may say that the artistic and the moral point of view are on different 
levels. 

In general, a book to be judged artistically must be judged taking into 
account all its moral features if it has any. How it condemns abuses, 
diagnoses ills, urges reform, resists change or praises endeavour, all these 
features come into the reckoning. But to put the abuses right, to agree 
that the ills are as stated, and to join in attempts to reform, or to resist 
change, are no part of the artistic response to the book. The fact that a 
book fails to move a reader in this way, in spite of the fact that it expresses 
a message, does not imply artistic failure. On the contrary, if it moved the 
reader in this way it would be an artistic failure, at any rate for him. 
As it is, what we are to admire in any of the classics of morality is the 
art of word-usage in one of its broadest settings, namely moral persuasion: 
and not the moral persuasion for being of the particular moral kind that 
it is. 

I should like now to say something more in explanation or exploration 
of the main considerations which I have just brought forward. There are 
plenty of difficulties to be met. 

We can begin with the conception of the various points of view from 
which a work may be regarded. Take the artistic and the moral, again. 
These may not be on the same level, in the sense (which I have indicated) 
that the artistic may presuppose the moral. But it might seem that there 
is nothing stable about this relationship. Would it not be just as easy, 
you may suggest, to think of the moral as presupposing the artistic? 
Consider the use of the phrases ‘the art of oratory’, ‘the art of preaching’, 

‘the art of persuasion’ and so on. Demosthenes, for example, undoubtedly 
did hold the members of Athenian juries in thrall, and his speeches were 
the more effective forensically for having their artistic qualities well 
recognised by an audience to whom speech-making was the breath of life. 


And it is not only connoisseurs who respond to the art of persuasion. 
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Is not a sermon the more effective for being clearly formed, circumspect 
in length, and having some grace in delivery and taste in illustration? 
At least, other things such as sincerity and intellectual respectability 
being equal, is it not so? Of course it is; and really there ought to be a 
term to pick out that kind of speech-making or writing in which the 
issue spoken about is still urgent, and in which art reinforces the 
principal purpose of the work. ‘Modern classics’ will not do, even where 
the work is modern. We are looking at the matter the other way round 
as compared to what this phrase suggests. We are not dealing here with 
any kind of detachment from the issue involved. 

My reply to this difficulty is that it really introduces us to a different- 
level use of the word ‘art’. Of course we may change our point of view, 
and regard the artistic as the handmaid of the moral. We must remember 
that there is conscious and that there is unconscious art, and that not all 
art is done for its own sake. But when we speak of art, conscious or 
unconscious, in this context, we mean, I think, a certain ‘know-how’; 
knowledge how to adapt means to ends, a professional or quasi-profes- 
sional skill in assembling and arranging one’s material, and so forth. 
Here it is as if there were rules involved, a generic skill in question. 
The phrase ‘the art of fugue’ seems to me to indicate this especially. 
It is another matter altogether to look at a work, in general, as a work of 
art. If we do this, we may insist on both of two things: first, that we are 
not separating form from content in the sense that we are ignoring the 
moral tendency of the work; and secondly, that we are not responding 
to its moral persuasion as such, If I want to make someone. indignant about 
the slums of Dundee or Liverpool I take him to Dundee or Liverpool or 
show him ‘documentary’ photographs of them. I should not dream of 
taking him e.g. to the Dundee Art Society’s latest exhibition, where r 
recently bought a water-colour of some not very salubrious slums, because 
I bappened to like it. From the beginning I have looked at this picture 
with complete moral indifference. 

A similar point can be made if we consider, instead of the moral point 
of the view, the entertainment point of view. People differ on the 
question whether Aristophanes’s Lysistrata is a good work of art (Greeks 
in my experience tend to dislike it). If it is, one would want to say that 
this is partly because it succeeds (at least in one’s own particular case) 
as a work of entertainment: contrariwise, if they are not amused, people 
condemn it—it is considered ‘vulgar’ and therefore, they imply, 
bad art. Now suppose we change our point of view and look at Lysistrata 
primarily as a work of entertainment. Some would want to say: it will 
not entertain unless it is good art. (It is not that all successful entertain- 
ment must be good art, but making allowance for the peculiarities of 
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period and dramatic convention this example must be.) Here either the 
word ‘art’ or the words ‘entertain’ and ‘entertainment’ are being used 
differently (compared with when we say that Lysistrata is good art as 
being good entertainment). I think that the meaning is either: it will not 
entertain unless it is done superbly well in its kind (the ‘limitations’ of 
that art-form are not seen as limitations), or: it will entertain in the 
sense in which any work of art entertains; it is an object of sustained 
interest and of admiration to persons who understand what it is all 
about; cultivated people strive to get to know it, and so on—the sense 
of ‘entertain’ involved here being clearly different from that involved in 
saying that Lysistrata entertains because it makes you laugh. 

The problem of the relationship of art and morality has been a hardy 
metaphysical perennial, and it has to be recognised, in some form or 
other, in many settings. Not only in literature may the apparent moral 
purpose of a work cause aestheticians to be puzzled. Some recent notes by 
Sir Herbert Read on the art of Alberto Burri® suggest to me that one of 
the main things which I have just been saying about works of literature 
may apply more widely: namely, the consideration that where some 
moral attitude is being expressed, i.e. is expressly intended to be conveyed 
by a work of art, this fact is aesthetically relevant: it is one of the things 
which it is appropriate and proper for us to comment upon when we are 
considering the work artistically. I am coming to Read’s remarks: but I 
wish to make it quite clear first that I am not prejudging questions about 
the nature and importance of representational vis-a-vis non-representa- 
tional painting (to say nothing of, for example, music); and that I am 
not recommending that one should always look for a moral attitude in a 
work of art. 

Burri’s art consists in taking ‘old sacks, charred plywood, metal 
scrap, any characteristic debris of our time’, making a composition of 
them, framing them, and presenting them for public contemplation. 
Now this art discloses what, if it were really ‘painting’ that we had to do 
with, would be called painterly qualities, and to such Read draws 
attention, ‘Against a painted background the old and patched sack, 
stiffened with glue, is arranged with a couturier-like elegance. The 
different textures of the patches, the faded and stained colours, sometimes 
enhanced with a touch of scarlet paint, the rough edges and hanging 
threads, all contribute to a composition which . . . will be found to 
possess great beauty and vitality.’ Of another of, Burri’s compositions 
Read says: “It is an encrustation of paste, paint, paper. . . . Its charm lies 
in ‘the play of light on a great variety of textures, some smooth, some 
rough, some crackled, some dull, some brilliant, all constituting a 
pattern of inexhaustible interest.’ One might suppose very naturally 
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that this was all that was required in the way of explanation or commenda- 
tion of Burri’s art—you simply look at it; it appeals to you or it does not 
simply for what it, physically, is, or rather for how it, physically, looks. 
But there is more to be said. Apparently (I am relying on Read for this) 
Burri is not just creating charm, not just rescuing beauty out of his scrap- 
heap (as Read puts it). He is also protesting. ‘Every patch in the sacking, 
every gaping wound-like hole, the charred edges and ragged cicatrices, 
reveal the raw sensibility of an artist outraged by the hypocrisy of a 
society that presumes to speak of beauty, tradition, humanism, justice 
and other fine virtues, and is at the same time willing to contemplate the 
mass destruction of the human race.’ (Burri was a surgeon, and a prisoner 
of war.) It is not that Burri forswears beauty, but rather that he puts up 
one kind of beauty against another, or, as I prefer to say, one kind of 
artistic excellence against what is conventionally thought of as beauty. 
In all this, Burri’s preoccupation with wounds, holes in flesh and stitches 
is not hard to discern, even before it has been pointed out to us. But 
this preoccupation, we are told, is not just a pointer to Burri’s psychologi- 
cal history: it is a reaction, one may say a moral reaction (though the 
actual word ‘moral’ is not Read’s), to ‘our tragic situation’. Having been 
told all this, we can take our choice now between two positions: (a) 
that the protest and defiance produced the work of art, but, having 
produced it, are no part of it; and (b) that they are a genuine part of it. 
- If, in conformity with my previous view about the moral dimension which 
may exist in literature, I now go on to adopt the second of these alterna- 
tives, I do not want to be understood as suggesting that the (or an) 
appropriate way in which to respond to Burri’s productions is to rush 
out and join the campaign for nuclear disarmament. Nor do I wish to 
imply that we cannot respond aesthetically, in a more or less satisfactory 
way, to Burri’s productions merely as patterns of sacking, paint, paste and 
other material. With these explanations, then, let me come to the 
question whether it is artistically relevant to be told all that Read has — 
told us. 

Even if there were no question of drawing any parallel with literature, 
and of being influenced by literary works having a moral motif, I should 
reply as follows. We have no such independent knowledge of the meaning 
of the word ‘artistically’ as to let us answer this question summarily. 
What counts as being artistically relevant depends on what artists do and 
what they offer us. It would be crude to suggest that nothing but the 
exercise of the senses, pleasantly or unpleasantly, ever conditions 
artistic appreciation or antipathy. And if a composition is offered by the 
artist as a protest-—if its ‘spirit’ is to be a protest—then it is hard to know 
what to say in opposition to this his own profession. It would be 
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impertinent to say: ‘I shall look at the pattern and the painterly qualities 
—or even if you like the saccarian qualities—-of what you put before me, 
but don’t ask me to bother my head with what you say it is all about. 
That has nothing to do with me!’ An attitude like this would be at the 
opposite extreme from the insistence, equally arbitrary, that every 
painting must have a subject, must depict, portray or represent. Here there 
are no rules, only practices, fashions and tendencies. There is really no 
‘must’ about it—except that in our own present state of society at any 
rate we must take what we are offered. So on this basis | want so say: 
It simply adds to the interest of the work that I should construe it as a 
protest. But this is still the interest of the art-gallery and not that of the 
market-place. If I were left with less guidance than in Burri’s case as to 
the moral motif of the work, then, clearly, the other, sensuous sort of 
interest would have to be left to take its chance. There might well be no 
moral motif: but then I have never for a moment pretended that there 
cannot be artistic appreciation which ends, as it begins, with the 
sensuous. If the moral motif is so important that the work is produced 
regardless of art-galleries or any institution in which they may ‘show’ 
or ‘exhibit’ things, but the agent jabs, tears, stitches, glues and paints 
at his sacking because he wants to raise it up in the market-place and get 
people to walk under it to the nearest headquarters of the campaign for 
nuclear disarmament, then the question whether his product is a work of 
art is, plainly, an open one. Should it find its way to some museum or 
gallery where we are freer to bring standards of art-criticism to bear, 
then we can perhaps ‘enjoy’ it after our fashion, not forgetting what it was 
meant to be but simply not responding to it as full political animals. 
There is a strong temptation to see parallels between certain types 
Gf painting and belles-lettres, and correspondingly between certain 
seriously-minded painting and some serious literature. In particular, we 
may allow that some painting has a message, just as some ‘classic’ writing 
has a message and that without the message we may have very little left 
in either case. What people call ‘pure sensuous beauty’ seems ludicrously 
inadequate as a standard for evaluating, for example, religious painting. 
You cannot avoid thinking of the formidable mosaic Christ at Daphni 
as signifying the pantokrator—impelling you to regard him as Christ the 
ruler of the world, whom you cannot look on and escape. The ‘message’ 
is not external to the mosaic to anything like the extent even that Burri’s 
‘message’ is external to his composition. In the case of Burri you can 
abstract message from other aspects of the composition relatively easily. 
Even in the Book of Job, where the morality involved is detestable, you 
cannot do this. It is part of the artistic portrayal of Job’s God that men, 
including Job, should be depicted primarily as mirrors of the divine 
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power; if you cease to be preoccupied with this idea, the book has 
nothing to say to you’. Parallel, then, let there be between literature 
in this respect and painting in this respect. To note the parallel is harmless. 
By noting it we do not commit the essentialist fallacy of demanding that 
significantly the same account be aimed at in speaking philosophically 
of any and every art-form. We do not demand a priori, for instance, that 
it shall be possible for music to express a moral message. Instead, we can 
leave it as an interesting subject of speculation whether, as Plato thought, 
it can do so in its fashion or whether there is no basis in music for any 
such judgment. 

Bearing all this in mind, I think it is possible to search a little further 
still for the quality of conspicuously fulfilling some function or purpose, 
in which some literature and some noteworthy painting resemble one 
another. The obvious direction in which to do so is that of architecture. 
In this connection I want to exploit the notion (employed in a recent 
symposium® by J. O. Urmson) of ‘looking to have’ certain characteristics. 
(The notion, if not the phrase, is an old one. Both Hume and Kant 
employ it, after their fashion. ®) 

‘How a thing looks’ is, of course, of basic importance in aesthetic 
evaluations. We prize a rose for how it looks, as also for how it smells. 
Have you ever paused to look how food is arranged on a plate when it is 
served to you? Some cooks quite clearly take, and give, aesthetic pleasure 
in its arrangement: others have a more farmyard attitude. “Looking to 
have’ certain characteristics is a- relatively sophisticated way of looking 
(if I may be allowed the metaphor). We may say, for example, that many a 
bridge of Wade’s now looks as though it is simply native stone heaving 
itself up to form a natural collar over a stream; and that many of Telford’s 
look more like defiant thrusts. The Model T Ford looked to have the 
qualities of endurance and plain-living uprightness, in such defiance of all 
the graces as to be in a perverse way delightful. Engineering and archi- 
tecture, in fact, readily suggest examples of this ‘sophisticated’ way of ` 
looking. There are occasions when we admire a building not because it 
is picturesque or awe-inspiring for its height or made of some pleasing 
fabric, but because in some satisfactory way it looks what it is meant to 
bé. A university residence may be made to look, as a habitation, friendly 
or forbidding; an Athonite monastery looks as if it were holding up its 
inhabitants as offerings to heaven—which in a sense is what it is meant to 
do. As Urmson put the matter, in general terms: “. . . if a thing looks 
to have a characteristic which is a desirable one from another point of 
view, its looking so is a proper ground of aesthetic appreciation. What 
makes the appreciation aesthetic is that it is concerned with a thing’s 
looking somehow without concern for whether it really is like that. . .’1° 
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One must emphasize the point that functional looking is a proper 
ground of aesthetic appreciation, and not claim that it is either always or 
exclusively the basis for our aesthetic judgments in regard to engineering, 
architecture or anything else. For one thing, we must not forget the 
notion of ‘finish’, which can apply to many manufactured articles. A 
tool of which we do not know the function can still look ‘finished’, and 
be admired as looking so. Another point to be emphasised (and here I 
think I diverge from Urmson) is that although we may not be concerned 
with whether, for example, a building that looks secure really is secure, 
the looking must be convincing: that is, it is the looking which constitutes 
lack of concern in a sense. The building could still look secure and be 
known to be insecure, but then it is questionable whether this is the sort 
of looking which would remain a basis for aesthetic enjoyment. It is not 
that the knowledge alters the looking but rather that the looking no 
longer does justice to what we know. Aesthetically-important looking, 
of the functional kind which we are considering, is looking-on-its-merits, 
so to speak; that is, it is the impression which something conveys either 
in the absence of any knowledge whether the thing is as it appears, or 
when such knowledge as there is reinforces the impression. 

I find it tempting to suggest that ranging from literature, through 
painting, to engineering and architecture, we have remained in sight of a 
common functional characteristic in virtue of which a work may be 
pronounced a work of art—or if we prefer to put it less strongly, to be 
aesthetically satisfying. Urmson’s ‘looking to possess some quality which 
is non-aesthetically desirable’! might seem to be extendable to literature 
and painting and to be the characteristic in question. However, there 
must be qualifications to thinking in just those particular terms. In 
‘painting, looking to possess is possessing. A religious painting which looks 
to possess (or to “express’) reverence is reverent. Picasso’s Guernica 
which was not painted just for the fun of it, expresses abomination; 
there is no question of its just looking to express it. I am making the 
point, not that painting may not be functional, but that ‘looking’ is of the 
essence of painting. In literature, too, the distinction between looking 
to possess and possessing some quality which is non-aesthetically desirable 
can be elided. I am speaking once more of literature which is not 
belles-lettres ; and the reason for the elision here must be a different one 
from what obtains in painting. I think it is that the question whether 
great literature ‘looks to possess’ some non-aesthetic quality or other— 
persuasiveness, cogent argument, magnanimity or moral fervour, for 
example—does not arise; because the great literature I am thinking of, 
classic literature, leaves you no chance, or the least possible chance, 
of taking it impressionistically. Someone who said that the Phaedo was 
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impressive literature because it appeared to avoid all sentiment and 
appeared to argue rationally in the shadow of death would be talking 
like an ass. We could simply say that he hadn’t read the work properly. 
Of course classic literature may profess to do something which it does not 
do. Spinoza, in his Ethics, appears to, but does not really, carry out his 
promise ‘I shall consider human actions and appetitites just as if I were 
considering lines, planes or bodies’; but the Ethics remains great 
literature because of the daringness of the main conceptions which this 
very profession indicates. ‘Looking to possess’ certain characteristics, 
then, must be thought of in a rather vacuous way when it comes to 
painting, literature and perhaps other art-forms as well, but the point 
remains that in these forms “some quality which is non-aesthetically 
desirable’ may sometimes be relevant to an aesthetic appraisal. 

I now want to end this paper with a query. I have maintained that a 
work of literature regarded as such has no moral characteristics—is not, 
regarded as such, morally good, or morally bad or even morally tolerable. 
Does the scholarly and knowledgeable reader or teacher of literature then have 
any special competence to pronounce on moral matters? Echoes of an interesting 
debate on this topic can be heard just now from the School of English in 
Cambridge. The question at issue in that School (so far as I can gather) 
is what counts as literary study; and for the most part (again so far as I 
can gather) ‘literary study’ is interpreted freely to include preoccupa- 
tions, such as philosophy and sociology, indulged in to an extent which 
other Schools of English might feel to be embarrassing. The sort of 
embarrassment that is possible has been brought into the open by one 
commentator on the debate—though his observations (some of which I 
quote) do not all refer to Cambridge directly: “. . . there is now a real 
danger that we shall . . . regard ourselves as a caste of sages at liberty 
(no, in duty bound—for to this way of thinking presumption masquerades 
as “‘responsibility’’) to lay down the law onall aspects of social and person- 
al life. Sexual experience, for instance: did it not surprise the lawyers, 
and the public at large, to find some of the defence witnesses in the 
Lady Chatterley trial impelled by an apparently impeccable logic from 
deciding on “‘literary merit’’ to deciding on the proper way for a woman 
to treat her lover and a husband his wife? The logic is indeed unbreakable ; 
and the teachers of English who gave evidence were only doing what was 
their professional duty. Yet I regard the spectacle with misgiving. It is 
not good for any body of people to be required to speak with such 
assurance on matters so intricate and so momentous’!2. These observations 
answer my query in moderate and fairly acceptable terms 18. It is a move 
from a decision on literary merit to a decision on questions of social and 
personal morality, But it is not a move in strict logic: a decision on 
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literary merit does not imply any 
questions: what it does imply, when 
and personal questions are treated in 


LITERATURE 


decision on social and personal 
favourable, is merely that if social 
the work being judged, they shall 


be treated with some insight, some gravity, some responsibility and some 


taste. 


The knowledge of the work may then serve us well, not just as 


students of literature, but as human beings; but knowledge of literature 
remains only one source of knowledge of life. 
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LEONARDO’S USE OF SFUMATO” 


Helmut Ruhemann 


THE EXAMPLES which follow are a practical demonstration how easily 
erroneous conclusions can be reached when pictures cannot be clearly 
seen. And indeed I have often been astounded that art historians and 
painters themselves are not among the first to insist that important 
paintings should be thoroughly cleaned before we theorise about them. 

I once heard a famous scholar suggest applying the methods of graph- 
ology and psychoanalysis to the study of pictures in order to help us 
find out more about the masters and their intentions. In the same lecture 
he quite impressively maintained that Rubens’s predilection for red and 
other warm colours, in preference to blues and cool tints generally, 
was a characteristic of his temperament. But his deductions were drawn 
from an incorrect reading of the facts. Being an admirer of ‘patina’ on 
pictures, he had neglected to make a sufficient study of clean ones and 
was unaware that below the yellow varnish are about as many blues and 
other cool colours as there are warm ones. Indeed, in a period when 
browns still predominated Rubens’s colours were among the coolest of 
all contemporary painters. 

The literature of art abounds in similar erroneous conclusions basede 
on the study of uncleaned pictures and on a conscious or unconscious 
liking for them!. In this article I want to concentrate on certain mis- 
conceptions of the same category which are widely prevalent in the 
histories and criticism of painting and which have recently received 
fresh support in two books by Professor Gombrich. I refer to his remarks 
on Leonardo’s use of sfumato. If I single out Gombrich for criticism, 
it is not that I would derogate in the slightest from the value and import- 
ance of his works, for which I have the utmost admiration. But precisely 
. because of the glamour and the authority of his writing it is the more 


# My thanks are due to Faber and Faber Ltd. for permission to use in this article material 
which will appear in a book shortly to be published on Problems and Rewards of Cleaning 
Pictures. I am glad to avail myself of this opportunity of advance publication in order that 
I may take due account in the book of any criticisms which are evoked by the views here 
put forward. (H.R.) 
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necessary to utter a warning in the rare cases when he has given currency 
to a misapprehension. 

In his Story of Art (p.219) Professor Gombrich says: “The painter must 
leave the beholder something to guess. If the outlines are not quite so 
firmly drawn, if the form is left a little vague, as though disappearing 
into the shadow, this impression of dryness and stiffness will be avoided.’ 
(Up to here I have little quarrel with his statement—though Leonardo’s 
forms emerge all the brighter and clearer from the deep shadow, It is 
perhaps a commonplace, but a true one, that the late Bellini, Giorgione 
and Titian did more than Leonardo to introduce a painterly softness and 
to overcome the outline in painting.) The quotation then goes on: ‘This 
is Leonardo’s famous invention which the Italians call ‘‘sfumato.’’ The 
blurred outline and mellowed colours that allow one form to merge with another 
and always leave something to our imagination.’ (My italics.) Again on 
page 393 he says: ‘. . . the very triumphs of naturalism and of perspective 


-had led to their figures looking somewhat rigid, and that it was only the 


genius of Leonardo that overcame this difficulty by letting the forms 
intentionally merge into dark shadows—the device that was called ‘‘sfumato’’.’ 
When I first read this I hesitated to believe that the writer had so mis- 
interpreted the meaning and practice of ‘sfumato’, although I realised 
that the reader could easily think so. Yet in his new, and still more 
authoritative work, Art and Illusion, speaking on page 221 of Leonardo, 
he leaves no room for doubt. ‘No wonder, therefore,’ he says, ‘that the 
greatest protagonist of naturalistic illusion in painting, Leonardo da 
Vinci, is also the inventor of the deliberately blurred image, the sfumato, 
or veiled form, that cuts down the information on the canvas and thereby 
stimulates the mechanism of projection. In describing this achievement of the 
“perfect manner’’ in painting, Vasari praises those outlines ‘‘hovering 
_ between the seen and the unseen.’’ In the same context, Titian’s 
contemporary, Daniele Barbaro, adapts Pliny’s praise of Parrhasios’ 
outline to the technique of sfumato that leads us to ‘‘understand what one 
does not see.’’ He speaks of ‘the soft disappearance on the horizon of objects 
from our view which is and is not... .’’’ 

Incidentally, this also perpetuates a familiar misinterpretation of 
Pliny, who is himself giving a Latinised version of a critical commonplace 
enunciated by Xenocrates of Sikyon in the third century B.c.? In his 
explanation of Pliny’s words Gombrich (p.138) follows Swindler, who in 
her Ancient Painting (1929) had written (p.233): ‘In other words, the 
outlines suggested what the eye could not see. Parrhasios must have done 
away with the dryness of line and vigour of contour of earlier Greek 
painting by shading and suppressing the outlines, modelling shadows, and 
causing the figure to melt into the light and shadow which surrounded it.’ 
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This is not a possible meaning of the Latin, which reads as follows: 
‘For the contour should fold round on itself and so end as to give assurance 
of the other parts behind and to show even the things it conceals.’ 
Xenocrates was describing a phenomenon which is very familiar to 
artists who are concerned with clarifying their forms by suggesting the 
third dimension even with their lines. 

The interpretation of ‘sfumato’ is equally wrong. In ‘sfumato’ there 
is no blurring of the outlines which delineate the contours of figures and 
there is no blending or diminution of the definition of forms or for that 
matter any mellowing of colours. Nor has it anything to do with the 
indistinct haziness caused by distance and the soft disappearance of objects 
on the horizon, What ‘sfumato’ causes to merge is light and shade within 
one object, e.g. a face. Far from ‘deliberately blurring the image,’ it 
lends added consistency and clarity to the form. To speak of ‘the ‘‘sfumato,’’ 
or veiled form, which deliberately cuts down the information’ is precisely 
- the opposite of the truth. The dark shadows which Leonardo introduced 
do not cut down the information but rather do much to enhance it. 
In fact he used them precisely in order to make individual objects stand 
out as all the more luminous and tangible. The only thing which on 
Leonardo’s paintings, as on many others, blurs the image so as to stimulate 
the mechanism of projection is the fortuitous effect of dark and cloudy 
varnishes. I have searched through reproductions of all Leonardo’s works 
in vain for a single example of an image blurred or information cut down 
as a result of ‘sfumato.’ (The St. John the Baptist and other Leonardos in the 
Louvre are so obscured by dirt and varnishes, and distorted by retouching, 
that they are of little value in this context.) Nowhere in Leonardo’s 
Notes have I been able to find a word on how to blur forms (not even in 
one on how to represent a night scene) but innumerable on how to make 
form clearer and more sculptural. The only occasions when he speaks of 
blurring are when he is dealing with the effects of distance—but to 
misapply the word ‘sfumato’ in connection with ‘the soft disappearance 
of objects on the horizon’ is to distort Leonardo’s own language and to 
invite confusion. 

I believe we have formed an altogether false idea of Leonardo’s style 
from looking at uncleaned pictures and smudged drawings. The only 
completely cleaned paintings, The Madonna of the Rocks in the National 
Gallery and The Lady with the Ermine at Warsaw, show a characteristic 
crispness and accentuation of contrasts between light and shadow, 
which have been disregarded. This is not said with the intention of imply- 
ing that any reproach attaches to persons who have been misled by the 
uncleaned paintings. It is not only possible for even the acutest observer 
to get a false impression from them; it is indeed impossible for anyone 
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to obtain a correct impression from a picture covered with a deteriorated 
or tinted varnish, unless he has had a long technical experience. And it 
must be borne in mind that eighty or ninety percent of the varnishes 
we find on old paintings are not the original ones naturally darkened by 
time, but varnishes applied later by restorers and deliberately tinted with 

_ pigments which are not quite transparent, (The picture-expert has of 
course many ways of distinguishing these later applications from original 
varnishes. ) 

To sum up: there are four quite different things, which should be 
kept distinct. They are: (1) soft transitions from light to shade within 
one form or object; (2) soft outlines; (3) blurred definition between two 
things, e.g. a figure and its background; (4) indistinctness caused by 
distance. Leonardo applied ‘sfumato’ only to the first of these. The word 
and the technique were invented for greater clarity and precisely in 
order to keep the first of these things distinct from the others. It would 
be a pity if the term should now be misapplied to support ideas of 
attractive vagueness. I have found the word ‘sfumato’ used with the 
wider connotations as early as 1909 and still earlier examples may exist. 
But this does not render the imprecise application of a technical term 
more excusable, particularly when it is used to engender dubious 
theories of art. 

The deliberate blurring of the lines of demarcation between objects 
is not a characteristic of painting before about 1840. Even in the darkest 
Titians, Tintorettos, Murillos, Grecos or Rembrandts (including the 
night scenes) one can always discern where one object ends and the next 
begins however soft the contours may be. I myself learned this with 
surprise only when I did the checking for the purpose of these pages. 

“I also realised how amazingly late artists were to discover the fact that 
_ in nature the border between two objects is often impossible to see 
when it is blurred by shadow. Earlier exceptions may possibly be found. 
But the point I wish to make is that it is simply the unclean and unclear 
state of the extant paintings which has created the false idea that blurred 
outlines and an all-enveloping vague ‘tone’ were the regular thing and 
part of many old masters’ intention. This idea could not survive a study 
of paintings which have been restored as nearly as possible to their 
original state by thorough cleaning. 

This brings me to the old ‘cleaning’ controversy, which was ventilated 
during 1946 in the columns of The Burlington Magazine and is the perennial 
delight of the uninformed. On the one hand thorough cleaning is 
advocated in order that we may be able to see the pictures of the old 
masters once more as nearly as may be in the state in which they left 


~ the painter’s studio. On the other hand those who oppose thorough - 
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cleaning do so on the ground that some artists after finishing their 
pictures may have covered them with a tinted glaze or varnish, which 
cleaning might remove. There are numerous and forceful utterances 
. surviving from the great masters to show how urgently they wished to 
preserve their colours pure and bright.® Against these there is no evidence 
for anything so inherently improbable as that a great old master should 
cover his whole picture with a ‘toning down layer.’ The only indication 
which has ever been found for such a practice is a statement by Pliny 
that the painter Apelles used a black glaze to enhance and tone down his 
colours.¢ Gombrich has, indeed, very acutely remarked that it is unlikely 
no master of the sixteenth or seventeenth century was induced to act on 
Pliny’s report and ‘apply a darkening varnish to achieve a more subtle 
tonal unity.” We cannot of course say that no old master did this. But 
artists in general follow practical studio traditions of techniques rather 
than historians’ hints and if any painters were influenced by Pliny, they 
were certainly exceptions. If their black glazing was done with resin 
paint, it would be most unlikely to have survived earlier cleaning practices. 
If it was done in a more solid medium and would still be present on any 
painting, the skilled and conscientious cleaner would be more likely 
to recognise it as original and leave it than to remove it inadvertently or 
wantonly. 

No evidence is known of a master earlier than the end of the eighteenth 
century who covered his entire pictures with a pigmented varnish. 
On the other hand several masters did finish separate passages with a 
greyish monochrome translucent layer over lighter and more colourful 
body paint. This fact was discovered not from writings but from the 
pictures themselves, where these ‘glazes’ are beautifully preserved 
despite the many cleanings past and present. Among such painters art 
Ercole de Roberti, Bellini, Vivarini, Giorgione and Caravaggio. These 
two methods of ‘toning down’ are quite distinct. The first, the all-over 
toning, adds no modelling to the design; in fact it reduces it, The second 
is usually confined to individual parts of the composition and always 
contains gradated modelling. It adds shadow and roundness. 
Moreover it is homogeneous with the rest of the paint and as resistant 
to the current solvents as the subjacent layers. These darker, sometimes 
warmer sometimes greyer final layers are not ‘toning down varnish 
glazes over too bright colours’ such as Pliny or his source described, 
but part of the artist’s planned method of building up the end-result. 
That this is so does not result-from theory or hearsay report but can be 
verified by a trained eye on a classical example in the National Gallery: 
The Circumcision by Giovanni Bellini. The two unfinished female figures 
on the right show the brighter colours and harder forms of the under- 
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painting stage, and only St. John and the Christ Child in the centre have 
been finished with the darker and greyer soft final modelling characteristic 
of Bellini’s later period. 

I see no reason to ascribe those harder passages or any part of the 
picture to pupils of Bellini as some art scholars have done, nor to assume 
that they have been over-cleaned. The head of the surgeon is still more 
unfinished; the painter left it in the first monochrome under-modelling 
stage. One proof of this is the fact that in the X-ray photograph this 
head disappears completely, because it contains no body-paint; it is 
executed entirely in transparent brown. Both these glazes and the grey 
final scumble (not ‘glaze’, as it is not transparent) seem to have survived 
my cleaning methods,’ 

There are, of course, plenty of indifferent late nineteenth and twentieth 
century pictures first painted lighter and then finished with an all-over 
‘golden Titian glow,’ which has now turned very dark indeed and cannot 
be removed because it is part of the original paint. In these paintings 
body paint and glaze are equally vulnerable. My first copy of a Greco, 
which I made in 1917 when I was still a dupe to the ‘golden’ varnish, is 
a characteristic example. But, as I have said, this was not a practice 
which was used before Reynolds’s time. 

In conclusion, as a humble technician with quite unusual opportunities 
of familiarity with the ways in which the great paintings were made, 
I would plead with the scholars to set less value upon old documents and 
to place more trust in the evidence of their own eyes. There are scholars 
whose great intuitive observation is at times allowed to be hampered by 
too much addiction to learning. Professor Gombrich has well said that 
the question of what paintings looked like when they were made is more 
tasily asked than answered. Nor is the ingenious analogy of Rembrandt’s 
etchings—in which the contrasts are rather enhanced than subdued— 
useful evidence to tell us what the paintings of the masters looked like 
when they were made. A walk through the National Gallery would now 
bring one nearer the answer than any amount of reading and speculation. . 
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On page 322 of Art and Illusion (1960) 
E. H. Gombrich quotes with approval 
Henry Richter’s criticism of Dutch 
seventeenth century masters for their 
inadequate use of blues. But could 
Richter possibly have spoken of ‘blue- 
less’ Dutch paintings if he had seen 
clean ones? 

The predilection for ‘patina’ on 

pictures is illustrated by Sir George 
Beaumont’s now famous saying that: 
‘An old picture must look like an old 
violin.’ 
Pliny, Historia Naturalis, xxxv, 68. 
ambire enim se ipsa debet extremitas 
et sic desinere ut promittat alia post se 
(or: alias, sc. extremitates, post se) 
eitendatque etiam quae occultat. For 
the attribution to Xenocrates see Jex- 
Blake and Sellers edition (1896), 
Introduction, pp. xvi ff. 

I am indebted to Harold Osborne for 
bringing to my attention Swindler’s 
interpretation and for the correction 
of it. 

In my article “Criteria for Distinguish- 
ing additions from original paint’ in 
Studies in CONSERVATION Vol. 3 No. 4 
(1958) more than forty ways are 
referred to. 

Such ‘subtle tonal unity” was intro- 
duced only in the nineteenth century 


-by Carrière and Whistler, who were 


probably inspired by dirty pictures as 
well as by fog. 


See Catalogue of Cleaned Pictures 1n the 
National Gallery (1947). 
Pliny, Historia Naturalis, xxxv, 97. 


This passage is quoted partially by 


Gombrich in Art and Ilusion, p: 57, 
where he revives the.echoes of the 
cleaning controversy. The passage in 
full runs as follows: ‘All other artists 
have- profited by his [sc. Apelles’s] 
technical innovations. One of them 
nobody has been able to imitate: he 


used to give his pictures when finished : 
. a black glaze so thinly spread that by 
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reflecting back the light it enhanced 
the brilliance of the colour [Pliny’s 
word album is according to the likely 
conjecture of Sellers a mistranslation 
of the Greek leukos in its sense. of 
‘brilliant’}, while at the same time it 
afforded protection from dust and dirt, 
and it was not itself visible except on 
the closest inspection. But one main 
purpose also was to prevent the bril- 
liance of the colours from offending the 
eye since it gave the impression as if the 
beholder were seeing them through a’ 
window of talc and as when seen from a 
distance too vivid colours are imper- 
ceptibly dimmed.’ We do not know 
Pliny’s source for this passage (he ' 
himself of course carries no authority - 
apart from his source). He must in _ 


. any case have misunderstood his source 


since the passage as he transmits it is 
contradictory. An all-over glaze cannot 
both raise and tone down a picture’s 
colours. 

In their History of, Roman Literature, 

Vol. 11, p.97, Teuffel and Schwabe 
say of Pliny’s Natural History (77 A.D.) 
‘The materials are compiled from a 
great number of works, often hastily 
and without adequate knowledge or 
discrimination, hence very unequal im 
value.’ 
I had intended to reserve this analysis 
of The Circumcision for my book on the 
Masters’ Methods: but- I had to mention 
it in this context because matters of ~ 
cleaning can obviously not be under- 
stood without concrete examples and 
without an intimate knowledge of 
painting techniques. Perhaps after con- 
firming the facts to which I have 
alluded scholars will agree with my view 
that it is desirable for historians of art 
to be taught such matters of technique 
as these so that in future they may be 
able to construct their theories on 
more tangible foundations than in the 


past. 
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A PAINTER ON IMAGINATION 
Andrzej Kuhn 


HAVING TO put into words something about my work, I look for help 
to the two pictures which are reproduced here. Perhaps they will speak 
much better for themselves than I can speak for them. 


To me, painting is like a journey into an unknown world. With my - 


paint brushes ready at hand I travel in my mind to forgotten lands, lost 
deep in the obscure corners of memory, and penetrate to undiscovered 
islands of emotion. . 

In those far lands I meet strange people, creatures of the imagination. 
They are poets, fiddlers, sailors, tramps. Their heads are large and their 
bodies out of proportion. I invite them to come with me and I set them 
on canvas, where they can live again, smoking their pipes, talking and 
wondering at this new existence. In their funny hats and coats, playing 
primitive fiddles and flutes, they feel equally at home in flat, two- 
dimensional houses or among steep mountains reaching towards the sky 


and a blue sun. Animals as strange as themselves accompany them in | 


their daily, unending tasks, Time does not exist as long as the canvas 
holds together their universe, the world created out of paint in which 
they exist. And this world is a real world, as real as ours. We have only 
to understand its different laws. 
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For me the Old Man from the Mountains, resting on a stone on the way 
to town, with his tiny dog on the end ofa lead, is a real person. I expect 
him sometimes to get up and move. He never does, but he speaks to me 
from his place on the wall and amuses me when I am depressed. He is a 
poet and he has many stories to tell for those who can accept his strange 
existence fashioned out of shapes and colours. I am sure there are many 
such individual worlds hidden in our inner selves, waiting to be discovered 
by artists and poets. Perhaps they may help us to understand more of 
our own world of which we know so little. 

In another painting Two Sailors are engaged in a taciturn, all-absorbing 
conversation in their room. Behind them is a small window. In its square 
frame it holds the world that the Two Sailors know so well—rolling seas, 
dancing mountains and the blazing sun in a clear yellow sky.The rest is 
hidden from their eyes by the wall, but is still within reach. If one of them 
were to look through the window, his view would enlarge. He might see 
a town at the foot of the mountains and a ship sailing towards it with 
more sailors aboard. ; 

To me painting is one of those windows through which one may glance 
and see more than the mundane things by which we are surrounded in 
our everyday lives. And the creative artist is a venturer travelling alone, 
not always satisfied with his findings but untiring in search of new truth. 
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Adrian Stokes 
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My supyecr is an impression gained from most architecture: it became 
the mother of the arts not primarily in virtue of the frigid balance 
sometimes expressed by the word ‘design.’ To a design of any worth 
there is, of course, an animation even other than the one of its subject, 

if such there be. I shall suggest that building, the most common construct 
of environment, has provided a very consistent content, a content in form 
or design as such, that reappears in formal aspects of other arts, I would 
ask you to remember this very wide aesthetic scope; because of it I have 
the temerity to choose an architectural subject. 

My theme is illustrated by thirteen of the superb reproductions in 
Thames and Hudson’s Romanesque Art in France. Perhaps you are dis- 
appointed already that I promise nothing about architecture today. 
Attempting to sum up a continuous content in the forms of brick and 
stone, I hope to provide a departure point for discussion about the 
contemporary aesthetic problems of architecture.t I doubt whether these 
modern buildings oppose altogether the values I isolate; as contemporary 
styles become more confident, I think we begin to lose some of the acute 
opposition, imputed to them, with the values from which my subject 
is contrived. 

We now go back 1,000 years. I shall first offer some guide-book 
information to set the scene. 

The place is Tournus, on the Saone, between Chalon and Macon!. Most 
of this former abbey dates back—even far back—into the eleventh 
century. . . . Some of the most important Romanesque abbeys are in 
Burgundy, particularly in the districts between the Saone and the upper 
Loire to the west: Cluny, for instance, once the centre of French 
Romanesque and Benedictine civilization. It was the most famous church 
in France: little more than a transept remains; the museum is very rich, 
particularly in carved capitals. 

*First delivered as a lecture to The British Society of Aesthetics on 4th January 1961. 
The lecture was illustrated by slides taken from Plates in Romanesque Art in France by 


Joseph Gantner and Marcel Pobé (Thames and Hudson, 1956). (Ed.) 
tCorrespondence will be welcomed from readers (Ed.) 
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The Tournus Benedictine abbey—or, rather, a predecessor of the one 
before you—had been occupied by monks fleeing from the Normans and 
carrying with them the body of Saint Philibert. In the tenth century the 
Hungarians destroyed the abbey. I mention these two facts to illustrate 
how the West was harried and hemmed in: the darkest century of all 
was the tenth. An additional threat lay in the Saracens from the south, 
from Spain and in Provence. Thereafter war and disruption lessened. 
The Cluniac monk Glaber, writing about 1047, said that after the year 
1000 all the world—especially France and Italy—was covered with a 
white garment of churches. It is from this time of resurgence that one 
distinguishes the beginning of the Romanesque period, though many 
Gallo-Roman features, as is well known, had persisted in the previous 
Carolingian art of which so little remains in France. The influences on 
Romanesque are traced far and wide, by Emile Mâle and Henri Focillon 
for instance. As so often, in the architecture there was contrived a simple 
embodiment of the culture’s composite nature. The Benedictine monks 
of the order of Cluny who built an empire of monastic houses of which 
over 1300 were in France in the early middle ages, who ruled as well 
numerous parish churches throughout France, adopted and developed 
very widely the traditional basilican plan, an aisled church with a triple 
apse. This is before the Gothic age of cathedrals and the temporal 
hegemony of bishops. The centres of civilization were the abbeys, often 
away from towns. Not many French cathedrals have preserved extensive 
Romanesque features, so that it is easy to over-emphasize this point. 
Nevertheless it seems true to say that the ecclesiastical culture of that 
time, monastic or episcopal, was principally the creation of the Cluniac 
movement, and that the sculpture, though not the frescoes perhaps, in 
the churches, so far from serving plainly as the Ruskinian poor man's 
bible, reflect the phantasies of monks whose imaginations had been fed 
not only by texts copied in their scriptoria but by the illuminations of 
those texts. Pilgrims contemplated an esoteric bent of small, though 
centrally governed, communities, attracted by the relics the abbey 
enshrined. Not that the graphic art, illustrating the local saint, was likely 
to include a notable degree of showmanship. It happens that the story of 
the Magdalen whose relics were the especial magnet of Vézelay, the 
largest as well as the most beautiful of surviving abbeys, is not represented 
on extant capitals, except one of Lazarus who was considered to have been 
the Magdalen’s brother. Anthony, his fellow-faster Paul, and Mary of 
Egypt, on the other hand, are much in evidence, saints who would have 
been well-known to monks hearing or reading every evening the 
Collationes of Cassian, that is, conversations with Egyptian anchorites, 
rather than to people at large. It is as if a phantasmagoric element in the 
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- sculpture of capitals sometimes precluded methodical presentation, or do 
we still lack the complete set of iconographic keys? The Romanesque - 
imagery is pre-scholastic; is characterized by an almost pantheistic. 
absence of a varied differentiation. But if God be everywhere, so is the 
devil : it was a time of fear in common, fear to which was added the devil’s 
more refined monastic presence. Even so, unlike some Oriental religions, 
this Christianity accepting deeply an incarnation of spirit, modified, at 
. least, any tendency to view as an ideal for all the total rejection of the 
world’s multiplicity. Indeed, I am at pains to suggest that in the archi- 
tecture of abbeys, side by side with the sculpture’s all-embracing visions 
of stern beatitude or of misery and torture, humanist phantasies of the 
body are projected; that is to say, we ourselves may find that the changed 
remains of these buildings, more strongly than do most, stimulate such 
phantasies. I think that this would be impossible on so wide a scale had 
such a content been entirely absent at the time. I do not of course 
suggest it has been symbolized in the way that a conscious symbol will 
have been projected. Nevertheless, it is obvious, that content was not 
deeply repudiated: its presence cannot be called the return of the 
repressed which comes in a less recognizable, in an utterly distorted, 
form. This content, however, could not be allowed as yet to exert 
an open influence upon the subject-matter of the representational arts. 
I am saying no more than that these buildings are beautiful in a manner, 
unlike the one of Romanesque sculpture, that is truly Western in the 
sense of exhibiting the quality of humanism, a quality common enough 
- in building, perhaps at its greatest in the Romanesque era. 

The sculpture, as well as providing records of sacred incidents, is 
charged with the wide symbolism common to illustrations used in a 
sermon. That conscious use of symbolism is for the most part absent, 
it seems, from the planning of the church itself. There are at least two 
extant accounts of Romanesque dedication services: they make no 
reference to an architectural symbolism, except that Abbot Suger, the 
famous re-builder of Saint Denis near the dawn of the Gothic age, wrote 
` of twelve great columns signifying the apostles. 

And so, the aim of my talk is to remark the prevalence, as it seems to 
me, of a less conscious and utterly generalized symbolism, one that even 
fits ill with accepted images of the time for which it is both the setting 
and the supplement. I do not think it romantic to envisage a great spirit 
of resuscitation, particularly between 1080 and 1140. The Cluniac 
contribution rapidly declined in the period of the Second Crusade with 
the rise of the Puritan and more democratic Cistercians who, in the 
person of St. Bernard, ridiculed the Cluniac sculpture, particularly 
for its monsters, and themselves persisted with a beautiful bare church óf 
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differing plan. By the time of the Second Crusade, the most lucrative 
days of smaller pilgrimages from abbey to abbey were on the wane. 

The south sandstone portal to the former Benedictine abbey of 
Beaulieu on the Dordogne river.? Christ in Glory or the Last Judgment 
became the majestic subject of many renowned tympana sculptures. The 
Atlantid prophet belongs to the column dividing the doorway beneath 
the tympanum. 

I might as well mention here that as well as at Chartres and Vézelay, 
some of the finest Romanesque sculpture can be seen in the museum at 
‘Toulouse, and that the Church of Saint Sernin, in Toulouse, is one of the 
largest surviving Romanesque churches of France, having been a pilgrim 
church, like the great abbey of Conques to the north, on the route to 
Compostella in north-west Spain. Among the principal French sites of 
surviving Romanesque frescoes are the former abbey church of Saint- 
Savin-sur-Gartempe in the department of Vienne: parts of this church 
date from the early eleventh century. There are extremely important 
frescoes at Berzé-la-Ville, near Cluny in the department of Soane-et-Loire. 

Capitals in the cloister of Saint Bertrand-de-Comminges, not far 
from the Spanish border’, I don’t know whether their carving can be 
said to show Mozarabic influence from Spain. I would think so. 

The abbey of Saint Michel-de-Cuxa, not far away, certainly does in 
parts of the church‘. Scholars of the French Romanesque discover not 
only Gallo-Roman but Syrian, Byzantine, Runic, Mozarabic and Cata- 
lonian influences. What is more directly Roman is usually found in the 
south, for instance the famous front with three portals, like a triumphal 
archway, of Saint Gilles-du-Gard, near the mouths of the Rhône. 

This tower suggests fortification. There are mountain monasteries, 
particularly near the Pyrenees, unmistakably fortified. - 

Charlieu is north-west of Lyon, by the upper Loire’. Except for a 
part of the eleventh century cloister, not much is left of the monastic 
buildings : of the choir and nave of the church only the foundations, but 
there are rescued remains, including a Carolingian relief of Daniel in the 
lion’s den. And there is a narthex, Galilee or vestibule with a room above 
that has a sculptured window. This Plate shows the tympanum_of one of 
the two extant entrances to the narthex. It dates from almost the middle 
of the twelfth century: it is sometimes described as a notable example 
of late Burgundian Romanesque. 

Sainte Marie-des-Dames*, not the more famous Saint-Eutrope, over 
on the other side of France, at Saintes on the Charente, a place with 
three Romanesque churches. 

In Joan Evans’s The Romanesque Architecture of the Order of Cluny a 
photograph of the surviving abbey gateway at Cluny is put on the page 
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above a photograph of the Roman Gateway at Autun, a confronting 
that bolsters up the term ‘Romanesque.’ Also a façade such as this with 
three rounded compartments in two zones has a Roman reminder. 

A little known church nearby at Echillais in Charente-Maritime, of 
which the Romanesque façade survives’. Such rich doorways and arcading 
are characteristic of the province of Saintonge. 

Choir and ambulatory of the famous abbey Saint Benoit-sur-Loire, 
on the right bank above Orléans*. The remains of St. Benedict were 
brought here in the seventh century from Monte Cassino. Among the 
curiosities there is an eleventh century carving, still adapted to the form 
of a foliated capital, that calls to mind pre-historic figures from the 
Cyclades. Another carved capital shows a devil whose face, as well as hair, 
‘is made up of leaf forms, as if leaves had been pressed into a loose ball. 

The church of Notre-Dame-du-Port at Clermont-Ferrand in the 
Auvergne®.: The height of this church is extremely impressive since in 
length it has the extent of little more than two cricket pitches. Having 
been built throughout the twelfth century, it is therefore a very late 
example of French Romanesque architecture, since the second half of the 
century saw the beginning, and after 1180 the rapid diffusion, of Gothic 
in France. At Claremont-Ferrand there is a Gothic cathedral also called 
Notre-Dame. 

The church of Saint-Trinit is to be found between the Rhône and the 
Durance, north-east of Avignon and due north of Aix-en-Provence}? 
Many villages in this part have Romanesque churches. It was once the 
territory of the Counts of Forcalquier whose court became notable in 
the twelfth century for its culture. The church has been recently 
restored. 

» These reproductions have not been chosen to bring to you even the 
principal Romanesque buildings in France—thus, there has been nothing 
of Vézelay, of St. Giles or of the west front at Chartres—but as beautiful 
examples to illustrate the impact of architecture in an uncomplicated 
‘manner. I shall now say what I find in them. 

Architectural values are often described initially in terms of the 
proportion between dominant shapes. I shall not be referring to propor- 
tion as such; I shall be remarking the most generalized imagery that, 
in my view, a due proportion of masses, between textures, of light and 
shade, of mass and space, void and aperture, serves to express. For, as | 
have already inferred, it is a mistake to think that formal qualities dre not 
of themselves expressive. Though that expressiveness or content, and the 
function of form, vary greatly from one work to another of whatever 
kind, they do not vary so greatly as to reject altogether what I take to be 
the dominant or constant themes of formal attributes in every work of 
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art, of those same attributes by whose underlying patterning the work of 
art shows itself to be whole and self-subsistent, that is to say an object 
of worth however useless, and indeed however dull it may otherwise be, 
or may subsequently be, as a communication. You will realize in what 
follows that I see in the mirror of form frequent reflections of a general- 


ized corporeality and of the integrated mind. In this way the dire . 


emotions too become acceptable. But I call that art ‘humanist’ in which 
one is more easily aware of integration and health. I attribute to form 
other generalized emotional bents, but these will not much concern us 
here. It is surely obvious that our bodily powers and propensities are the 
points of reference for noting the character of other substance. As well as 
contrasting with the body, these other phenomena, in the context of art 
especially, are often employed by a deeper level of the mind to contain a 
somatic ascription, just as moods, emotions, are read into landscape. 
Similarly, I believe that whereas art provides an image of this or that, 
it always provides at the same time a generalized image of the dominant 
positive relationships with people and things: for instance, an enveloping 
relationship that tends to exclude the variety and limited nature of ob- 
jects, seems to me to be underlined by the calm repetitions so commonly 
found in geometric or anti-humanist styles of ornamentation. Closely 
tied to symbols of relationships there figure also in art the symbols for 
our own integration of contradictory drives. 

SAINT-TRINIT!°, Here, in the illustration, I want first to remark a 
rarefication of rubbish, a crystallization of the forms and material on the 
ground: the rough masonry of the front of the church suggests an inter- 
mediate stage between that of the rubble and the smoothed, squared 
stones used for chancel and apse. On this homogeneous surface archi- 
tectural features are better named, recall more readily to mind” a 
transposition of skin and bone. In the division formed by the five pilasters 
on the apse wall, there is an eloquent articulation of limbs. I see the 
church as an ideal projected into stone of bodily strength and health; as 
a symbol for the body, spaced and joined in such a way that we are not 
troubled by the image of a personage. 

In the fusion of stone shapes, then, we may apprehend the symbol of a 
whole body: a due proportion of darkness, light,rectangularity, roundness, 


roughness, smoothness, wall, aperture, may provide both solace and - 


reassurance. How can this be, and why do we discover in the triangular 


roofs a third shape that expresses union of rectangularity and roundness, 


some hint of a squared circle to cap the cube and arches of the belfry? 

We live for the most part in cubes and pass through what are, whatever 
their shape, holes in the wall. Eye and hand are ever responsive to 
organized surfaces since we never cease to build, to integrate, as we may, 
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a coherent psyche. The result at any moment will be less calm, far less 
complete, than this church. 

The narrow, arched aperture is navel-like or lip-like, the oblong 
window with rounded top that lies back within the apse wall. One has 
no thought of proportion nor of place in conceiving the comparison, 
and so, not at all of incongruity, of freakishness. The worth that lies in a 
‘reminder of the body by the building depends entirely on indirectness, an 
unavoidable indirectness, exploited by our perennial sensation of 
corporeality. We attribute to the apertures a justness or serenity because 
we have attributed to the sensitive smoothness and demarcations of so 
simple and proportioned a building an enduring health or generosity: 
In the case of these constructed stones we are able to do so far far better 
than in the case of the surrounding ground, because of a few direct links 
with sensations of health and of love—a smoothness topped with rough- 
ness, for instance—in the apse’s structured frame that justly swells, we 
feel, from the body of the church. A further connection with ourselves 
and with others evolves from the interrelation of planes, volumes, 
- textures, in that they serve the corporeal image—it can only be a 
corporeal image—of mental or emotional stability. The effect, I have 
suggested, of looking at this photograph is likely to be calming. 

Greek sculpture projected an ideal mental balance in terms of an 
athlete’s stance. When we speak of a mental aberration, we have to 
refer to a lack of balance, since there is no way of indicating mental 
disproportion except by means of symbols with a physiological reference. 
It is a consideration that seems to me to have a great deal to do with the 
character of art. In the aesthetic projection of what is ideal whether of 
mind or body, graphic art, however stylized, however architecturally 
di$posed, cannot rival building whose emotional content, though it may 
be sometimes markedly personal, must always display easily to us a 
content that is general in art as a whole, the content inseparable from 
form. For the first time in graphic art, Greek sculptors constructed an 
ideal mentality in the terms of physiological perfection. That art, a great 
by-product of the columned temple, of steps, pediment and fluting, 
achieved an imaginative particularization of health that has rarely 
endured for long. But once this humanism, this image of physical well- 
. being without rigidity or stress, had been attained, we, who are still the 
heirs, are the more prone to re-discover its rudiments in the courses of 
any beautiful wall. Whereas Romanesque sculpture, often a supreme art, 
is by no means humanist as a rule, the Church before us, Saint-Trinit, has 
become a timeless monument of humanism: it does not ‘date’ since it 
does not particularize; and ‘since, in Western architecture, there can 
rarely be found the catharsis of a detailed phantasy—our professors do not 
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. extend their iconographic studies to as many buildings as would be needed 
in India—the broad rules of health have sométimes been affirmed by 
building, particularly Romanesque building, in ages under the domina- 
tion of spiritual fear. So much of Greece remained, the part of greatest 
worth, and even flourished as never before. In art the formal elements 
always bring of themselves a beneficent content: that is why any fear, 
any misery, any madness, become bearable if they are projected by an 
aesthetic process. 

Notre DAME-DU-PORT AT CLERMONT-FERRAND®, I attribute to the 
light here a quality like. the smoothness of honey, to dark areas also. 
The little staccato accents of the chairs are out of place, incongruous as 
a butcher’s shop in an attic. Being part of so noble an image of our 
internal organs, the chairs may be seen as ingested sardine-bones, the 
statuary as exfoliations, excrescences, unlike the needed roughness of the 
columns’ capitals. It seems birth would have been easy from such a body, 
lit, aerated and very strong, pounding in utter calm. The thickness, the 
height ,the roundness everywhere seem spacious and gradually dominated 
by a permeating good, particularly in the barrel-vault that we will 
consider to be replenished with the circulatory darkness of a Rembrandt 
background. I find myself pinned to the half-columns, magnetized by 
their rounded surface, and by the square edges of the piers that are to 
hand, as I gaze at the thickness of the arches far above under which the 
light from the dome over the chancel proceeds, as well as from the 
windows of the apse. We cannot see the dome in this photograph, nor 
aisles nor traverses, but we have, nevertheless, the sensation of a perfect 
fit for which contexts are likely to be many, mental as well as somatic; 
suggesting, in sum, the integrated psyche that we struggle to build amid 
a confusing scaffolding of physiological drives. A dome or head is tle 
home of all our acts. Like perception, like an impact on the senses, 
light floods. through the apse windows, follows the channels of the 
ambulatory arcade, and will be memorized, it seems, within a mosaic of 
cellular indentations above the main arches. i 

We look up open-mouthed, taking in a firm roundness that remains 
resilient and untouched by our attack. We are practising aggression and 
love, and their integration. 

SAINT BENoIT-suR-LorrE®. We see a lot of wall here, plain but not 
simple. The unbroken part of it is made to come forward by the second 
curve on a recessed plane within deep arches. The beauty depends on 
this step, the beauty in conceiving the thick wall as a volume that has 
been opened up, cut away to make columns and the narrow voids 
between them: thereupon the block-like simplicity of the capitals 
similarly suggests a carving process beyond their own; the apertures 
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and arches of the nave’s flank serve to show, in some contrast with later 
Gothic building, the richness of the uncut wall in their midst. Without 
the shallow step beneath the arches dramatizing the depth of the wall, 
an image of a slow probing into a valuable surface, into the arcade above 
as well, into the apertures above that, and between the columns below, 
would not have been present to us. A wall’s change of plane can cause 
us to view apertures as entries of great moment into a volume. One 
sometimes sees the same means to make precious a late Regency house- 
front that otherwise is of a slum-like simplicity. 

Where joined stones or brick suggest that they have been carved 
to an effect of strength and stillness, building is likely to incur a bodily 
ascription that in mineral semi-permanence bestows encouragement, 
heightened here by a light that floods in through ample apse windows of 
a hopeful width, contrasting with the openings between the columns. 
The shallow steps, the floors, the barrel-vaulting, gain in smoothness: 
almost the only broken or rough surfaces are the capitals to the shafts, 
an even-spaced accent of tremendous effect. Without it one would not 
be hungrily grasping the smooth plane’s nor discovering them to be 
without severity. 

Thus scanning an alternation of smooth and rough, our eyes rest 
finally on the.cylinders supporting the tribune arch. 

CHURCH AT ECHILLAIS, CHARENTE-MARITIME’. In commanding two 
flanks however truncated of the church, we are well placed to relish the 
seeming growth of a roundness at the corners of the façade based upon 
the stepped protrusions of horizontal slabs: we attribute this quality of 
growth and of generosity to the flat planes of masonry: in other words, 
rectangularity and roundness are linked in an image of organic growth, 
ytt their union mitigates not at all the hardness and fixture of stones. 
Examples from a few styles only would serve to illustrate as completely 
as here a brotherly value shared between stone and stone. The centre, 
the great doorway’s wedded archivolts covered with appurtenance, 
‘seem themselves to have projected as their issue the rich arcade above. 
Who would call the facade ornate though crowded with richness, though 
prolific, though many stones are sculptured? 

We can see on the edge of the illustration, at the back, a section of 
the tower’s cone top, a form that distributes into the sky the round 
shapes before us. The element of triangularity is present in the facade 
where, between the squat main pillars, masonry was inset in a zig-zag 
pattern. As we remark this pattern, sections of plain masonry appear more 
meaningful than hitherto: for it is of greater significance that each facet, 
pattern, texture, has an import equal with the rest: none lead. 
As we observe it in the photograph, this fagade might well serve as the 
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kind of object much sought after as a pictorial construction by some 
schools of modern painting, an object that just is, that stands for nothing, 
symbolizes nothing it seems, joins with nothing, sufficient to itself. 
For some time I have thought that this avant-garde preoccupation— 
Braque and Picasso were already talking about the tableau-objet in 1910— 
is a compulsion partly to be explained by our lack of a satisfying archi- 
tecture, whose details can often be viewed in this way. 

But perhaps you see in this cut-up façade without fragility or grace, 
only a clumsy charming piece of fretwork, rather than a ready-made that 
has been come upon among grass and trees. I do not myself transpose 
design thus. It is not design that speaks but object-pattern, the stone 
invested by design. 

SAINTE Mariz-pEs-DAMES AT SAINTES®. In spite of the facade’s three 
compartments, in spite of braided archivolts and reduplicated pillars 
at the base, you will have the impression, particularly in regard to the 
vast triangular top, that this is a fine wall which has not been much 
tinkered with. At the same time its impact upon us rejects one of 
bareness: the wall has been enriched by recessed surfaces and by the 
fretted detail of raised planes. We see this facade as a simple wall only 
because we regard its features as the revelation of a power that they 
themselves impel us to attribute to it. We are very aware of the union 
here between straight and curved elements capped by the triangular, and 
of every change of texture, even to the extent of attributing notes in 
the texture scale to what is light and to what is dark. 

A greater subtlety in these accents has resulted from the blocking-up of 
the side-windows. The fairly deep niches afford a shelter that entails no 
disconnection with the world-at-large, offering both freedom and protec- 
tion as any open arcade, portico or loggia may do. I once wrote: 4A 
loggia of fine proportion may enchant us, particularly when built aloft, 
when light strikes up from the floor to reveal over every inch the recesses 
of coffered ceiling or of vault. The quality of sanctum, of privacy, joins 
the thunderous day. A loggia secures the interior to the exterior, it 
eases the bitterness of birth: affirms that in adopting a wider existence, 
we activate the pristine peace.’ 

But this facade’s blind arches suggest as well another train of thought: 
they resemble wheels that roll over a course of smooth stones, a 
rolling accentuated vertically by the cluster of cylinders at the flanks 
and by those dividing the facade into sections. The uniform darknesses 
_of door and window in the midst, demonstrating other surfaces to be 
notched, smooth or lit, are like motionless axel-cases: what allows of 
light is itself from outside seen to be dark, as the eyes’ pupils are. 
Perhaps we gaze at the broad statement of a health to which we aspire, 
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experience an image of human process, approach what we value most 
as we clamber and cling in phantasy, holding like molluscs to rough and 
- beaded rocks, or carried by an easy tide to the smooth flanks of stone. 
An alternation experienced in the architectural disposition of smooth 
and rough surfaces, may enliven our awareness of rounded or cylindrical 
shapes and make poignant the palpability of the wall’s jointed flatness, - 
as if in a form of stillness we could witness simultaneously the flatness 
and the curving lunge of a whale’s fluked tail, or as if the juxtaposition 
of rock and wave were completely fused. 

CHaruiew®, An effect of coined metal thinned by use: it recalls the 
moment on the bank counter when, with brass shovel, the cashier 
collects a discordant heap of coppers to pour into bags. I am reminded 
also of an open flower. In spite of the ceaseless decoration, first words 
in describing this doorway should not include the term ‘ornament’: 
we do not experience a thus heightened or gratuitous effect: on the 
contrary, we imagine a flowering from within the surface of the plain 
wall above, as if we saw the heap of gleaming coins on the bank counter 
to be a harvest from within it. Such an effect, apparently a manifestation 
of the stone itself that contrasts with an effect of an ornament stuck on 
to it, greatly concerned me many years ago when I attempted to dis- 
tinguish those divergent though often combined characters in the 
architectural carving of the early Italian Renaissance. We find the first 
neither in the Antique as a rule, nor in the Italian periods later than 1470; 
in Gothic, it more commonly belongs to some late effects and to transi- 
tions from Romanesque. 

The doorway before us is probably of the middle of the twelfth 
century: at each side the columns here have an unabsorbed Gothic look. 
Except for the animals, the figure sculptures seem to have haloes rather 
than heads which, so far as they exist or have existed, suggest lineaments 
stamped on coins. On the tympanum the angular Christ, seated in a 
mandorla supported by angels, circumscribed by the symbols of the 
€vangelists, disposes of semi-circular space with very great beauty: 
only the tympana at Vézelay and Moissac rival, I think, this rounded and 
even, yet angular, arrangement. Coin-headed apostles of equal height 
and circumference sit flattened on the freize: the directions of their 
knees and legs make shield-like shapes that harp upon the form of the 
tympanum sculpture. The fleece of the sheep (agnus dei) that stands 
upon the top architrave endows with sprouting richness the field of nobs 
that covers the inner archivolt immediately below. In spite of the vivid, 
floral and coin-like patterns, there supervenes the awareness of an 
equality again, a lack of emphasis, a supple interchange, an articulation 
of the plain wall that we glimpse above. In so far as a sense of the body- 
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image is re-activated by the contemplation of this doorway, I think the 
reference points principally to the muscular interplay beneath the skin, 
an entirely indirect reference, innocent, therefore, of the arbitrary 
impress such as we sometimes associate with the abstractions and distor- 
tions of a figured imagery. 

SAINT MicHer-pE-Cuxa‘. A fortress-like tower to a very ancient 
monastery near the Pyrenees, St. Michel-de-Cuxa, provides the most 
romantic of our examples. Almost everyone would like to have this 
tower in view from his window, laid against the sky as it figures here. 
The appeal centres in the mullioned, rounded apertures above, filling 
the wall-face with velvet darkness, while in the two storeys below the 
narrower apertures are dominated by lit walls; a castellated cornice on 
top is pierced with light. The walls of the two lower storeys lie back 
shallowly—a significance we have examined—from the simple transverse 
mouldings, and from the vertical masonry that is broad at the edges and 
thin at the centre of each side. The pyramidal base below, inclined, 
unopened, fortress-like, causes the squat tower to appear growing, 
springing from out of it, then to endure against the sky with untapering 
reach. The shut pyramid, rooted so widely, of course dramatizes the 
appeal of the apertures above, uniform in their velvet: they, in turn, 
make us con the stain and -variation of the stones surrounding them. 
Our fingers, once more, our sense of texture, are engaged: our eyes 
explore further the relationships of volumes and planes, multiply the 
sensation of substance that started with a surface but proceeds as far 
as to endow even the surrounding air with a texture, so that it becomes 
related to the textures of the tower. 

We will find more significant now the moody rolling of the sky and the 
open foreground of thistle field, or the hillside mounting at the angle 
made by the tower and the pyramid top, a notable element in the pan- 
orama, as seen here, of what we call ‘design’, by which we refer often 
to a balance particularly of lines, rather than of areas with their evocation 
of the smooth-rough scale. I think we tend fatally to restrict the meaning 
of design and composition. What of the comparatively newly-built wall 
between the church and thistle-field? The square block of these stones 
is meaningful between thistles and pyramid. Maybe an emotive element 
attaches to shapes or proportions as such, or to some shapes and propor- 
tions of which others are variants, an element that implies a reference to 
the body. But we do not find beauty in a square but in this wall that is 
square, whose stones rule over the air-determined angles of thistles. 
A simple perception of this kind is repeatedly overlaid—indeed, con- 
tradicted—by the staccato character of our thoroughfares. We live in a 
great and insecure age of graphic art: what directions, among many 
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directions, remain unexploited? We have no benignity on a considerable 
scale, no sour benign amassing, ruling, gathering-up, as by toe wall, 
or by the dark tree, at the edge of the hay and thistles. 

SAINT BERTRAND-DE-COMMINGES’. Details of architecture once 
provided to town dwellers day-by-day experiences not altogether 
different from those attributed by Marcel Duchamp to his ‘ready-mades’, 
objects of use that should be contemplated without reference beyond 
themselves either in respect to function or as an expression, a symbol, 
of other experiences. What is felt to stand for, to symbolize, nothing, 
ipso facto assumes the status of an object so primary that it is for other 
manifestations to symbolize it. No less than of Duchamp’s urinal, we 
can say of these capitals in a cloister that they just are, that they com- 
municate ‘is-ness’. I would describe such an experience as mystical as well 
as aesthetic. From the visionary angle—Duchamp is perhaps thé in- 
_advertent witness—any object will do: some mescalin takers discover 
what they feel to be utter is-ness in anything they are happening to look 
at. While, in a small way, we experience here the hypnotic or visionary 
effect of this close-up, we are likely to be particularly sensitive to the 
aesthetic, the non-disembodied, values also, to the beauty, for instance, 
of the grooved reticulation through which we perceive the continuing 
shaft, or to the rippling loops, carved on the abacus, as they catch the light. 

Beaunwu?. We have wood as well as stone here, wooden doors with 
iron nails and the darkness from within the church, swarming out. 
‘High’ Romanesque entrances are no less packed than famous Gothic 
churches with figures. Sculptures and architectural facets were coloured: 
traces of colouring are clear enough today inside some of the buildings 
and even outside, as in the tympanum at Conques. I describe not buildings 
byt photographs, not the churches at their consecration. In view of what 
has been said already, I am hoping you see this sleepy prophet, upright 
on a crazy bed, in the same context of architectural corporeality; that 
. you consider the rough hair and tubular arms as a rustic adaptation of 
shaft and capital, bent, snapping under the weight of the Last Judgment 
‘portrayed in the tympanum above; as if dramatic tension no less than ' 
engineering stress have become agents that elicit a particular embodiment 
‘ out of the more generalized corporeality of my theme. 

Tournust. No sculpture and little detail: the columns are without 
capitals: the mouldings at the top from which the vaults spring, the 
patches of shadow in recessed planes or where light lessens on a rounded 
surface, suffice to create the gradation (pointing to a duality) that evokes 
our sense of texture as we observe the disposition of mute apertures, as 
we embrace the vast, smooth height, the piers’ untapering girth. 
Similarly, varied courses of the wall above the lower doorway, and of the 
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steep stairs, make us aware of separateness and self-sufficiency, a feeling 
that does not arise with such significance from the contemplation of an 
entirely uniform or homogeneous surface; the grown-up contact with an 
independent and varied object, distinct from ourselves, is dramatized by 
a unity of differing parts. At the same time we may find ourselves in 
alliance with the whole church as with a home, an all-embracing response 
the more remarkable in that unresponsive people are likely to experience 
emptiness, bareness, oppressive size. We, I hope, are finding not only 
the coherence of this bareness but its warmth, simple and so superb that 
for the time we remain altogether undistracted: as we gaze at this most 
tireless of our photographs we none the less tend to be without feelings 
either of envy or of inferiority. 

In the illustration of part of the back of the same church at Tournus, 
with one of the towers, it is as if lightness and darkness were themselves 
solid and durable; as if the darkness of the apertures were knots of 
strength, as if the darkness of the tower’s conical roof were a reservoir 
of potency reaped from the sky, as if the foreground tree showed an 
unsifted and disorganized condition of those materials. 

Not trees and vegetation only but other buildings sometimes help in 
completing an architectural experience. Thus, the great belfry’s apertures 
echo below as far as the houses, on the first of which we see that the 
reinforcements of the outside wall correspond with the raised planes of the 
tower’s vertical dividing lines. Buttresses and other vertical witnesses to 
the lying back of the major planes point also to the tower’s raised edges. 

Do I depend too much on the photograph? One is certain, even so, 
that this is a tower of very unusual proportion because of which the eye 
discovers relationships further afield, an extension that I think accom- 
panies, and indeed may be said to comprise, what we call the form in aft, 
a contagion to galvanize any content, any subject matter, however dire, 
by a felicitous indication of constancy or completeness. Form does not 
contradict or mitigate a rabid or compulsive content in the endowing of 
that communication with the stature of a corporeal object whose stability 
may mirror an integration of the contrary impulses of the mind: without 
twisting them, form gives self-sufficiency to mood and emotion however 
extreme. 

Similarly, it need not be irrelevant to discover from this photograph 
an interchange initiated by the rhythmic body of the church, just as 
formal value in graphic art may dramatize any theme of our experience. 
But do not think I attempt to anthropomorphize building in a literal 
sense. It would be most repugnant, and indeed destructive to the archi- 
tectural significance. Windows do not suggest eyes, not even, as a rule, 
in children’s drawings. If we speak on occasion of an eye-window, it is 
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not to suggest that it sees but that a break in the wall is like a socket. 
Buildings are images of blindness, as it were blindly perceived, tactile 
and kinaesthetic images of vents, recessions and protuberances, of scale, 
direction and differing substance, of the ‘feel’ of a body surviving in a 
remote transposition, to which is added the surviving image also of inner 
working, physical and mental. I think we are bored or embarrassed by an 
architecture wherein such suggestions do not wholly arise from regular 
forms that proclaim their hard substance. The witch’s cottage made from 
sugar, to which Hansel and Gretel came, was not of architectural con- j 
sequence. In the field of architecture we desire to encounter that which 
appears to be notably self-sufficient. Would it were ourselves, our 
families and the world. 
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EMOTIONS AND EMOTIONAL QUALITIES: 
: SOME ATTEMPTS AT ANALYSIS 


Ronald W. Hepburn 


WORKS OF ART have, no doubt, something to do with emotion, but it is 
notoriously hard to determine what, precisely, this something is. Do 
works of art ‘express’ emotion, or ‘evoke’ it, ‘represent’ it, ‘master’ it, 
‘organize’ it or ‘purge’ it? Or can they do several of these things— 
or all of them? 

From the constellation of problems here, problems on the border 
between aesthetics and the philosophy of mind, let us break off some 
manageable fragments for discussion. The fragments, I think, are 
important ones: but be it said at the start that many of the topics I shall 
not single out for treatment are every bit as important in aesthetics as 
those I do. There is no attempt in this article to produce a general or. 
comprehensive theory of ‘art and emotion’. That would need a book. 

Certain writers make a sharp distinction between the way in which 
ideas, concepts, meanings, can be in works of art, and the emotions, 
feelings, which a work is said to evoke, to cause in the reader or spectator. 
According to this view, if we often transfer emotion-epithets to werks 
of art, and call them ‘jolly’, ‘joyous’ or ‘frenzied’, we are well aware 
that we are transferring them, that in the last resort it is we who are 
made jolly or frenzied; and that our epithets are in fact characterizing the 
poem or piece of music in terms of its effects on us, not in terms of ifs 
own qualities. We are entitled to claim that meanings and ideas are 
‘objectively’ in the works concerned: they can, for instance, be adequately 
and most often unambiguously specified. But since there can be no 
equally sensitive control of emotional response, we are here in the realm 
of the subjectivet. 

There are, however, a number of analyses which claim that emotions 
and feelings can be ia works of art just as certainly as meanings and ideas 
can be in them. On this view, if I say “The music is joyful’, I may not be 
speaking of my own feelings but of what I hear as a “phenomenally 
objective quality of the music’ itself. It is not the case, for instance, that 
listeners tend to report wildly divergent emotional qualities when 
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attending to the same pieces of music: some experimental work has shown 
that if subjects are asked carefully to concentrate on the music (and not 
on their own feelings and fantasies), their reports on the music’s emo- 
tional qualities are convergent. If, however, they are allowed to report 
on their own emotional states, their reports diverge noticeably. As 
O. K. Bouwsma put it: ‘joy and sweetness, and sadness [can be] in the 
very words you hear’; or, more characteristically of the author, “the 
sadness is to the music rather like the redness to the apple, than it is 
like the burp to the cider’. ‘The mood of a landscape’, wrote Otto 
Baensch, ‘appears to us to be objectively given with it as one of its 
attributes belonging to it just like any other attribute we perceive it to 
have. . . . The landscape does not express the mood, but has it... 3 

Of these two accounts of emotion and art-objects, I think the stronger 
prima facie case can be made out for the second, the account which 
claims that emotional qualities can be described, with perfect propriety, 
as in works of art. We speak of a musical note as being ‘high’ or ‘low’— 
the highness or lowness being heard as phenomenally in the note. From 
this there is a gentle transition to speaking of a phrase as ‘incomplete’, 
‘questioning’ or ‘nimble’, again reporting: the heard quality of the 
sound, and on to emotional qualities in the strictest sense like ‘melan- 
choly’, ‘tender’, ‘plaintive’. Similarly in visual art, there is a gentle 
transition from speaking of a shape as having a ‘three-dimensional look’, 
to having an ‘awkward, unstable look’ to having a ‘comic’ or a ‘melan- 
choly’ or ‘angry’ look. Without any sense of incongruity, we can bring 
together in one description of a shape words from different parts of this 
scale; for example, the shape is “comic and awkward’, ‘comically 
awkward’. At no point is there a shift from talk about the figure to talk 
about the spectator’s response. 

Note that the class of “emotions proper’ is not at all sharp-boundaried. 
In one. direction, we gradually approach it from expressions (like 
“awkward’, ‘graceful’, ‘elegant’) that primarily describe manner-of- 
acting or -appearing. These tend to carry loose implications about what is 
non-behavioural. If, for instance, we say “John rose to his feet awkwardly’, 
we are normally taken to imply that he lacked inner composure as well 
as outward grace. But the implication is certainly a loose one. A Bishop 
might mount the pulpit with great dignity (manner of acting); but the 
implication that he then experienced an inner sense of reverence and 
solemnity would be false, if such moments had long ago lost their power 
to move him. Yet the outward dignity might remain. 

There are, however, some emotion-words, well within the territory 
of emotions proper, that make essential reference to the non-behavioural. 
Sadness, nostalgia, depression, ecstasy—one may experience any of these 
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and manage to inhibit most or all of their behavioural concomitants. 
The spectrum-scale from manner of acting to emotions with essentially 
‘inner’ aspects is important to our present study; since works of art 
can display not only the former as emotional qualities but also the latter, 
which is the more remarkable feat. 

Again—to resume the main argument—there are occasions when I may 
wish to say the following: ‘The drawing (or the rondo) was joyful, but 
I was not joyful’. If I say “This curve is graceful, and that jagged line 
intersecting it is tense and menacing’, I do not mean that I feel graceful 
on looking at the curve and then tense and menaced on looking at the 
jagged line. Instead, I may feel vaguely excited, delighted, or be entirely 
unmoved. 

To claim that the emotional quality can be in the work of art is not 
of course to say that the word ‘in’ is used in precisely the same sense as 
when an emotion is said to be ‘in’ you or ‘in’ me. People experience 
emotions: works of art do not. (Cf.Bouwsma, op. cat., p.78.) But nothing 
substantial would be gained by restricting the multi-purpose preposition 
‘in’ to the case of emotions being ‘in’ persons. Had this been a genetic 
study, a study of the mechanisms by which aesthetic effects are produced, 
then we should have had to work out some theory of emotional ‘projec- 
tion’, and explore the analogies, hints and clues that we go on, when 
attributing emotional qualities to such inanimate things as carvings, 
lines, shapes and configurations of sounds. But our enquiry is pheno- 
menological; we are asking what our experience is like, not how it is 
stage-managed. 

Some elementary examples from music may help to clarify our claims 
so far. Within the classical idiom we feel that in most contexts a dominant 
seventh, and more so a thirteenth, ‘want’ to move to the tonic chprd. 
The music wants, strives, to reach its resolution: the wanting is not mine 
who hear the chord, but the music’s. This is one of its vicissitudes. 
If the music modulates into a ‘bright’ key, the brightness is not my 
brightness but again the music’s. The music has its own phenomegal 
career. Suppose my radio is switched off while a thirteenth or leading- 
note of an ascending scale is being played, in a work of the classical 
period. It can readily be shown that I do not take this chord or note as a 
mere stimulus of unrest in me—-an unrest that would be relieved by any 
tonic-chord stimulus in the same key, played fortuitously, say, by a boy 
in the street with a mouth-organ. What needs its resolution is that 
particular chord on the radio, not the disquiet aroused in me. But what 
of the gentleman who, hearing from his bed someone playing a seventh 
on the piano and carelessly leaving it unresolved, left his bed and resolved 
it himself? This is not really a counter-example to our theory. For, first, 
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it was upon the same instrument that the seventh had to be resolved— 
not simply by humming or whistling the tonic chord in the warmth of 
bed. Second; we laugh at the story precisely because we normally 
objectify the uneasiness and disquiet as being in the music itself, one of 
its vicissitudes, and do not think of it as being transferred to the hearer 
so as to become his vicissitude instead. 

Furthermore, one tends to be relatively detached from emotions in 
music. A piece of music may be in despair, but I who listen enjoyably 
need by no means be in despair. Almost callously, I can relish and savour 
the anguish of the music: compounding its despair with my delight. 
The emotion I feel, if any, is often a radically transformed version of the 
emotional quality of the music itself and not identical with it. Awareness 
of this transforming process helps to distance the music and the emotional 
qualities in it from me and my (hearer’s) emotions. I have also an 
emotional inertia: even when the emotion I feel is roughly identifiable 
with the emotional quality of the music, the music’s emotion may be 
intense, but mine sluggish. It may be uninterruptedly gay or wild, while 
my emotional response may be intermittent and fluctuating. In my 
ordinary perception of the external world I posit various abiding material 
objects, my house, my telephone, my watch, although my actual percep- 
tion of these is intermittent and subject to the variations of perspective 
and lighting. Not very differently, I posit a continuing emotional progress 
in the music, despite the fact that I do not experience, do not ‘have’, 
each successive emotion while the piece plays. 

It might be tempting to argue that even if ‘This tune is vivacious’ does 
not mean ‘This tune makes me feel vivacious now’, still it must mean 
“This tune tends to make me, or most careful listeners, feel vivacious.’ 
But J doubt whether this is so. As a psychological generalization it may 
be true that quite often vivacious tunes make us feel vivacious; but I may 
properly judge a tune to be vivacious by simply recognizing in it the 
presence of vivacity as a characteristic, without myself—or anyone else— 
ever feeling vivacious on its account. 

Try another sort of analysis. “This musical phrase has emotion F’ 
means “The hearer of the phrase would experience emotion E (would 
come to have emotion E), if...’ Prima facie, one feels that this condi- 
tional sentence must be completable, But what exactly would complete 
it? “. . . if the phrase were repeated several times, repeated until emotion 
is experienced.’ That would not do; repetitions might cause the phrase 
to go dead on the hearer, to pall or exasperate or seem banal. “. . . if the 
phrase were played in isolation, under non-distracting conditions.’ 
Again, no; since out of its musical context it might well take on a quite 


. different emotional tone. These failures do not prove such a conditional- 
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sentence analysis to be impossible, but it is hard to think up any other 
continuations after the ‘if’ that are not vulnerable to just as sharp 
objections. i 

One might try to make a last-ditch defence of the stimulus-response 
model of emotion in works of art by saying this: ‘If works of art do not 
evoke full-blooded emotions, they at least arouse images of emotions’. 
‘Image of an emotion’ is not an expression for which we often have a 
use—perhaps because having an emotion is not an affair of any single 
special sense, as seeing and hearing are. But it can easily be given a use. 
With emotions such as fear, exhilaration, despondency, the emotion- 
image would be a combination of kinaesthetic, visceral, visual or verbal 
images, And, just as, for example, visual images by themselves are most 
often schematic—a vague shape’ standing in for the appearance of a house 
—so with emotion-images: the kinaesthetic image of clenching fists 
may stand in for a constellation of occurrences and tendencies that make 
up ‘being angry’. Suppose, then, that this is what we understand by an 
emotion-image. It needs no fresh argument to show that we often see or 
recognize what emotion is in a work of art without necessarily imaging 
any emotions at all. We can recognize anger without incipient clenching 
of fists; tranquillity without imaged relaxing of muscles. 

Lastly, we can recall Coleridge’s plain words in the Dejection Ode: ‘I 
see, not feel, how beautiful they are’. We might substitute for ‘beautiful’ 
a more specific human-emotion word like ‘fearsome’, ‘serene’; and 
the sentences need not be uttered in Coleridge’s mood of dejection. 


We have been working so far with an unexamined and far too crude 
conception of emotion itself. Unless this crudeness is removed, our 
whole project of critically discriminating between rival accounts of 
emotion and art-works may well be jeopardized. It is not just that we 
may have to go a certain way with physicalists and behaviourists and 
admit that emotions have much to do with overt, public beMaviour. 
This does have to be admitted. But some recent philosophical analyses 
of emotion-concepts’ have shown that when, for instance, we say 
‘A feels remorse’, ‘B is indignant’, ‘C feels bitter’, we do something far 
more complex than claim A and B behave in certain identifiable ways 
and experience types of inner turmoil. Where is the extra complexity? 
Roughly speaking, it lies in the way concepts like ‘remorse’, ‘indigna- 
tion’ give interpretations of a situation, interpretations that go beyond 
the recording of acts and feelings occurring at any particular moment. 
‘C feels bitter about the way he was treated’ carries as part of its meaning 
‘C believes he ought not to have been so treated’, ‘C believes he was 
treated badly’. That is, being bitter involves making certain evaluations, 
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not simply having feelings or acting in particular ways. It is logically 
impossible to hope for something one does not favourably evaluate; 
or to feel contrition, unless one acknowledges oneself to have done 
something wrong. Traditional accounts of emotion used to give central 
place to determinate, recognizable feelings—inner and private. Emotion- 
words were the labels of these feelings.The current opinion refuses to 
give pride of place to such feelings, and (in the case of some writers) 
denies even the existence of -feelings specific to particular emotions. 
Instead, their analyses are given in terms of situation-appraisals plus an 
undifferentiated general excitation. 

In the rest of this article I want to draw on these recent analyses of 
emotion, to the extent that they seem sound and helpful. In other respects, 
however, we should regard them as being every bit as much sub judice 
as our two accounts of how emotions are communicated, 

First of all, they can be invoked to support and reinforce the view that 
emotional qualities can be in works of art. Suppose I read a poem or 
attend a drama. I say “This is jolly’, or ‘this is pitiable’ ; and my judgment 
is possible only if I have made a conspectus, an overall survey of the 
situation presented, and deemed it appropriate to jollity or pity. Clearly, 
my judgment is an acknowledgment of qualities in the work itself. 
With a particular play, I may say ‘No, not pitiable really’; and justify 
my remark by making value-judgments about the characters and situation 
concerned. ‘He is not to be pitied: he is too much morally at fault.’ 
The finale of an opera may ring false, because it simply has set aside all 
the pain and conflict that happened on the way to it. These, we judge, 
need to be reckoned with in the finale—as necessarily modifying, 
qualifying, its brash or headlong gaiety. 

With emotional qualities like ‘pitiable’ or ‘jolly’ we are thinking of 
the presentation in a work of art of imagined human predicaments. 
These comprise the ‘situations to be interpreted’. But a work of art as a 
whole may express a distinctive emotional quality, which is not simply 
that of the human predicaments it presents. Indeed, it may present 
none: or those it does present may be determined in their precise 
quality by stylistic factors and the individual handling of the medium. 
For instance, the emotional quality possessed by a human figure in an 
El Greco painting is determined both by the dramatic situation depicted 
and by the colouring, design and texture of the painting throughout. 

At this point, instead of pressing on with more analysis, a few points 
can be made of a general evaluative nature. We are, I think, exploring 
one of the chief sources of aesthetic value—both within art and in 
aesthetic experience of natural objects and events. First, within art: - 
the complexity of the gestalts, the situation-conspectuses, the fusions of 
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medium and human situation, all contribute to an unusually fine dis- 
crimination of emotional quality; and the savouring of this can be 
counted as one of the basic aesthetic worthwhilenesses. 

On aesthetic experience outside art, two points can be offered. 
We could construct a scale on the following lines. At the one end 
are occasions when my emotions are based on awareness of only a minute 
part of my environment, and that sluggishly: or based on a stereotyped, 
generalized and meagre impression of it. I am sunk in apathy and 
passivity. I make no complex gestalt of my situation in its particularity. 
For example, I am aware only of the monotonous drumming of train- 
wheels, as I sit in my compartment. My emotion is a dull, undifferentiated 
depression. At the other end of the scale, my emotions are functions of 
an alert, active grasping of numerous features of my situation, held 
together as a single gestalt. In my compartment I make into one unity-of- 
feeling the trainwheels drumming, the lugubrious view from the window 
(steam and industrial fog), and the thought of meeting so-and-so, whom 
I dislike, at the end of my journey. My depression is highly particularized. 
Or again, if one is in love, an encounter with the loved one may acquire 
a specific, unrepeatable emotional quality—meeting-so-and-so, on that 
particular day, in that particular park, with that wind and those exhilarat- 
ing cumulus clouds overhead. Our scale, again, is a scale of increased 
emotional discrimination. 

But as Kant reminds us, the world is not a given totality: my synopses 
can be complex but never complete. And it is one of the many distinctive 
things about works of art that our synopses of them can be complete: 
they are limited wholes, and in a great many cases wholes constructed 
so as to facilitate their being grasped synoptically. Disconsolate in the 
knowledge that synopses of nature are forever partial and ragged, ave 
may turn to art in relief. 

Especially important here are the contrasts between apathetic and 
alert perception, between a sluggish, passive and stereotyped impression 
and the active enterprise of organizing and unifying a situation. This makes 
it obvious that however we finally decide to describe the spectators’ 
emotions in aesthetic experience, it will not be simply in terms of 
emotion-transfusions or emotion-shots. For that is a language of passivity 
—the spectator as suffering manipulation, as having an emotion conjured 
up in him. 

Further: if we locate one source of aesthetic value in fineness of 
emotional discrimination, we have a second source in the sense of alert 
conspectus-grasping itself, in the exhilarating activity of unifying far 
larger and more variegated ‘manifolds’ than we are accustomed or able 
to do in ordinary experience’. 
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Some pages ago I invoked Coleridge to testify that one can ‘see, not 
feel how beautiful’ things are, and suggested a reasonable extension to 
seeing, not feeling emotional qualities of specific kinds. But this use of 
Coleridge comes dangerously close to being misuse. Coleridge was 
dejected: and surely with some reason. Yet why should he have been, 
if aesthetic appreciation on its emotional side is simply the recognition of 
emotional qualities as in objects? Coleridge compels us to make some 
qualification to our account so far. One is not always content to say 
‘This music has the emotional quality of exuberance, but I am not in any 
way stirred up by it’. This could very well be a discontented report; and 
the discontent can be of more than one kind, In some cases I may feel 
like a forlorn child looking through a window upon a party to which he 
has not been invited. Tiredness, anxiety, or some other psychological 
factors impair my responsiveness. Again, I might say ‘I see what it is 
expressing, but it is too insipid to make a real impact on me’. I cannot 
feel that music as violent, fearsome or exuberant any more. Perhaps the 
musical idiom has gone jaded on me, or is over-familiar: or it now sounds 
anaemic because of more powerful effects obtained by more recent 
musical developments. > 

It might be asked of this last case, Why not retain the language of 
recognizing emotional qualities here? If a work is insipid, that could 
count as a quality of it as it is perceived by us today. But this would not 
really meet the case. It is a loss of impact that we are lamenting: the 
work fails to rouse us—and this is undeniably causal language, unlike the 
language we have so far examined. So it looks as if the model with which 
we have been working will not meet all aesthetic requirements. 

Confirming this suspicion is the existence of a small class of emotions 
about which we seem able to speak only in the language of stimulus- 
response, cause-effect. For instance, in talking of that famous surrealist 
, fur-lined cup, we do not say “This painting is sick, nauseated’, but 
rather ‘It makes me feel sick; it is nauseating’. We speak similarly 
about giddiness: not ‘This is a dizzy picture’, but ‘It makes one feel 
dizzy’—it is a dizzy-making picture. 

The vocabulary of emotion-arousal may play a subordinate part in our 
talk of art-appreciation, but we seem unable to do without it. The two 
vocabularies (emotion-arousal and recognition of emotional quality) 
have interestingly different ‘logics’. A conductor may say, while re- 
hearsing an orchestra, ‘Now, we'll take the vivacious passage- once 
again—two bars after “‘M’’’. Or, ‘Clarinets, you made that lugubrious 
phrase sound almost skittish’, These and like remarks can be quite - 
intelligible in their context, as they contain a reasonably clear descriptive 
content. But suppose the conductor says “Now, back to the thrilling 
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section again’, or ‘Yow messed up the exciting (or overwhelming) 
passage’, members of the orchestra may well disagree over which bars 
are meant. That is tc say, these emotion-words contain far less descriptive 
content, are in fact not emotional-quality words but response-to- 
stimulus words. We sense an oddness when someone says in a casual, 
unmoved voice (but without intending sarcasm), ‘Yes, that was a 
sublime movement, wasn’t it? And we could add to the list of such 
words, ‘awesome’, ‘frightening’, ‘dreadful’, ‘harrowing’, ‘touching’, 
‘exhilarating’, ‘hilarious’, in most senses: all of which report on the 
successful arousal of emotion, not merely on the detection of an emo- 
tional quality. It is more logically odd to say ‘That was exciting, over- 
whelming, music, but it didn’t in the least excite me or make me feel 
overwhelmed’ than to say “That was tender, or sad, music, but I did not 
myself feel tender or sad’, With ingenuity, no doubt, contexts could 
sometimes be found that would mitigate the oddness. It is over-simple 
to speak of two quite distinct vocabularies, for there are shadings, 
gradations, from one to the other. 

To people who wish to deny the occurrence of a great many qualita- 
tively specific inner feelings, evoked in the spectator, there must be a 
great attractiveness in the emotional-quality analysis. For that model 
suggests that the host of nameless spectator-feelings can be replaced by 
an indefinitely large range of phenomenally different ‘looks’, patterns of 
words, shapes or sounds. I want now to argue, however, that we cannot 
deny the occurrence of highly particularized (and aesthetically relevant) 
feelings: that to have such feelings is not the same thing as to apprehend 
looks, aspects and situations, nor is it that plus an undifferentiated 
excitement. 

First, let us deal with the complaint that the hosts of nameless feelings 
are postulated purely ad hoc by theorists attempting to patch up bad 
theories that seem to require them. Perhaps some of the theories are 
bad: but to make this complaint is not to demonstrate that no such 
specific feelings exist. Emotions, agitations, feelings of various kinds gete 
themselves named, only when there is some utilitarian point in their 
having names—particularly if they tend to recur frequently in ordinary 
human experience. But, as we earlier reminded ourselves, art deals very 
little in the repetitive and stereotyped. Its slant on the world is often in 
striking contrast to that of workaday utility. The probability, then, is 
that its emotions should show the same contrast: their namelessness is 
no argument for their non-existence. 

Are there such qualitatively distinctive, highly particularized feelings? 
Some people’s aesthetic experience, including mine, prompts the answer, 
yes. It is difficult to say much more than that. Only introspection can 
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confirm or rebut such a claim. Argument cannot. But if someone hesitates 
to admit such qualitatively distinctive feelings in art, it may be worth 
directing his attention for a moment to dream-experience. For the same 
distinctiveness can also sometimes be found there. If we agreed about 
dreams, we might in the end carry the insight back into art. With the 
forms in a dream, then, there may go a feeling peculiar to that dream, 
one that is quite definitely aroused, not merely recognized as an emotional 
quality. On waking, I may recall the forms, the dream-events,savouring 
their character and ‘look’, and yet lose memory of the precise feeling 
they evoked, and I may know that I have lost it. On other occasions I may 
be haunted by the feeling, the unnameable particular foreboding or 
exaltation or whatever it was, and lose altogether the ‘look’ of the dream- 
shapes that originally touched it off. Mutatis mutandis, the same can be true 
of the look and the feeling aroused by a peculiarly haunting melody, poem 
or painting. I recall the notes and the character of a musical phrase, but 
know very well that itno longer evokes the same poignant and not elsewhere 
obtamable emotional response that it once did evoke. I can individuate 

“my emotion to the extent of saying ‘I once had it: it is now lost: I am 
trying to recapture it’. I can attain half-descriptions of it—‘strange, 

remote, nostalgic,’ but I utter the words aware of their inadequacy, 
and using them only as hook and bait for the return of the unique 
experience itself. ‘Looks’ can be imaged, a painting recalled in memory, 
a tune ‘heard in the mind’s ear’; general and familiar human emotions 
can be imaged; but the only way in which these highly specific feelings 
can be recalled is by actual revival, by re-experiencing the feelings them- 
selves, with more or less intensity. These differences should prevent 
their being assimilated either to the recognition of looks and sound- 
gestalts or to the arousal of emotions that can be analyzed in terms of 
general excitation plus situation-appraisal. 


To sum up and conclude: (i) Of the two ways of speaking—the 
evocation of emotion and the recognition of emotional qualities—the 
latter is truer to our actual experience in proven a majority of 
aesthetic contexts. 

(i!) Yet a significant place needs to be left in aesthetic theory also for 
the arousal of emotion. 

(iii) This leads us to ask ‘What is it for an emotion to be aroused in 
one?’ Sometimes this may mean that one interprets a situation in a 
particular way and experiences a general excitement. But this analysis 
fits not every case. Although excitement may often be undifferentiated, 
it sometimes -is most highly particularized, and this differentiation is 
taken very often to be one source of aesthetic value. 
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I have indicated the bearing and . 
relevance of these two observations to 
this study as a whole. It may be pointed 
out, however, that'in the course of 
them I have referred both to the 
recognition of emotional qualities and 


to the ‘having’ of emotions tout court. 


I have not, however, forgotten about 
the distinction between these: it is 
taken up again in what follows. 


- ETHICAL AND AESTHETIC PROBLEMS 
P. C. Chatterji 


THE BRANCH of philosophy most recently attacked by the neo-positivists 
is aesthetics. It has been argued by them that there cannot be such a 
subject as aesthetics. A variety of reasons have been put forward for this 
thesis. In this article I propose to examine only one aspect of the neo- 
positivists’ contention. It is stated by them that the case for aesthetics 
is sometimes argued on the analogy of ethics. Mr. Stuart Hampshire, 
for example, has explored this analogy in a paper entitled Logic and 
Appreciation included in a volume Aesthetics and Language devoted to the 
presentation of the neo-positivist point of view. He contends that: 
‘aesthetic judgments are not comparable in purpose with moral 
judgments and there are no problems of aesthetics comparable with the 
problems of ethics.’1 Mr. Hampshire has trenchantly summed up the 
neo-positivists’ case and his article therefore provides a convenient 
reference for discussing the relationship of these two disciplines from 
the view-point of this school. 

Let us then begin with the comparison of moral and aesthetic problems. 

It is well known that the neo-positivists’ regard moral problems as 
unavoidable. Thus, for instance, R. M. Hare writes: “. . . the question: 
‘“what shall I do?’ is one that we cannot for long evade; the problems 
of conduct, though sometimes less diverting than crossword puzzles, 
‘have to be solved in a way that crossword puzzles do not’. And, as the 
author tells us, ‘the function of moral principles is to guide choice’.* 
"Mr. Hampshire says: “Action in response to any moral problem is not 
gratuitous; it is imposed; that there should be some response is ab- 
solutely necessary. . . . When there are unavoidable problems a rational 
man looks for some general methods of solving them; . . . Unless general 
methods of solution are recognized there can be no grounds for distin- 
guishing a valid from an invalid step in any argument in support of any 
solution. To be irrational is either to have no reasons at all for preferring 
one solution to another, or to give utterly different reasons in different 
cases of the same type’. In aesthetics, on the other hand, Hampshire 
contends: ‘A work of art is gratuitous. It is not essentially the answer 
to a question or the solution of a presented problem. . . . The artist has 
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the technical problem of the medium in which he works. . . . As an 
artist he has his own conception of what his work has to be; clearly 
or confusedly he has set his own end before himself. . . . He has there- 
fore created his own technical problems; they have not been presented 
to him; they arise out of his own conception of what he is to do’. 

At this point two questions arise. Firstly: is the distinction between 
avoidable and unavoidable problems valid? And secondly: is it the case 
that the rational man will frame principles for the solution of problems 
only when confronted with unavoidable problems but will not require 
any principles when faced with avoidable problems? 


ARE MORAL PROBLEMS UNAVOIDABLE? 

The neo-positivists seem to suggest that in ordinary life from the 
moment of waking we are continually, or at any rate frequently, at the 
cross-roads. We have to choose one road or the other; even to sit and 
do nothing is to take some decision. As Hampshire puts it: ‘one cannot 
pass by a situation; one must pass through it in one way or the other’. 
It seems to me, however, to be false that situations are thrust on us, 
as if from the outside, and that the individual is then forced to make a 
choice. The individual’s desires, needs, objectives and state of knowledge 
are partly responsible for the creation of the situation. How indeed does 
a ‘situation’ arise? To start with there must be an objective—say to 
visit my friend who is in distress. Then a situation arises if there is a 
difficulty in achieving the end—either owing to insufficient information 
or owing to physical factors. For instance at a certain point I may not 
know whether I should take the turning to the right or to the left. 
But if I knew in advance that the turning to the right is the correct road, 
I would not be faced with a ‘situation’ at the cross-roads. Or again, 
supposing my friend’s house was quite a distance and | found that I had 
a corn on my foot which made walking rather painful. I might then be 
faced with a ‘situation’—the necessity of finding transport to take me 
to my friend’s house. But the point which I want to emphasise is that 
the mere existence of cross-roads or the corn on my foot do not in 
themselves create a situation for me. The situation can only arise if there 
is an objective, and a simple way of avoiding a particular situation is to 
abandon the objective which gave rise to it; in this way we obviously 
do by-pass situations in everyday life. 

Now I am not trying to contend that human beings do not have to 
take some decisions in the course of their lives and I am not maintaining 
that a person can avoid all problems.: Nor am I contending that it is as 
easy to avoid one problem as it is to avoid another. But I am contending 
with regard to any particular problem that one essential factor which 
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gives rise to it is an objective which some one or other sets out to achieve. 
You can avoid that particular problem by abandoning the objective. 
In this respect moral problems are no different from any others: political, 
scientific, logical or aesthetic. If India wants to conserve her foreign 
exchange for industrialization, certain problems arise: how to make up 
the shortfall in food, how to satisfy the upper classes who have become 
used to imported luxury articles, etc. We can avoid these problems by 
giving up the policy of industrialization—which is not to say that other 
policies would not give rise to their own problems. Copernicus too 
chose his own problem; if he ‘had not hankered after simplicity and a 
more harmonious mathematical order, the Ptolemaic system would 
have sufficed and the terrors of the Inquisition need not have arisen. 
And so also with genuinely moral problems, for instance the following. 
A Muslim in an Islamic Society is permitted by law to have four wives. 
So if he is getting tired of his first wife, he can promptly acquire a 
second and there need be no moral problem for him. But if he has 
started thinking that monogamy is more in keeping with the equal rights 
of men and women, then indeed there will be a moral problem for him. 
Here again he has created his own problem: he has chosen it. In fact 
every problem implies an ‘if’, it is a sort of hypothetical imperative. 
Mr. Hampshire puts the case admirably when he says of the artist that 
he sets himself his own problem, and this I contend is true not only of 
the artist but also of the moral agent, the scientist and the philosopher. 

We see then that there is no valid distinction between avoidable and 
unavoidable problems. 


ARE PRINCIPLES REQUIRED ONLY IN RESPECT OF 
UNAVOIDABLE PROBLEMS? 

It seems to me evident that if a rational man ever sets out to solve a 
problem of any kind whatever, he will tackle it in precisely the way in 
which Mr. Hampshire suggests that he would tackle an unavoidable 
problem. Mr. Hampshire’s problem in his essay Logic and Appreciation 
would, on his classification, surely rank as an avoidable problem, and 
yet I find that he has tried to produce some reason for accepting the 
solution that there is no such subject as aesthetics. Further, it appears 
to me that he has tried to argue that moral and aesthetic judgments are 
not solutions to problems of the same type and are therefore not,compar- 
able. In this respect his own practice gives the lie to the theory he has 
propounded in these very pages, though he might have helped us more 
if he had told us what he means by two problems being of different types. 

It seems to me that at the bottom of the suggestion that rational 
behaviour is apposite only in the face of unavoidable problems, there 
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lies a strange and indefensible premise. It is the supposition that if you 
set your own problem, you are free to deal with it as you choose. Here 
the neo-positivists would probably draw an analogy between art and a 
private game, like the games which a girl may play with her dolls. 
There are no rules in such a game, as there are in tennis; or if there are 
any, they are shared only between the child and her dolls. But this 
analogy I suggest is a false one and is no more applicable in respect of 
works of art than any intellectual discipline whether it be science or 
history. In regard to art it may be stated that every artist desires that his 
creation should be understood and appreciated by others: I do not say 
that the desire to communicate is the motivating force in artistic creation 
but I do contend that it is at least a subsidiary factor. I state this purely 
as an historical fact..The moment the question of understanding arises, 
even if the artist is to understand his own work, then it follows that 
every work must display some logic. This is a question which is very 
relevant to our time when poets and novelists (not to mention philoso- 
phers) have broken away from conventional forms. This in its turn has 
led to an increasing need for the critic and the growing importance of 
his role. In place of the generalized forms of which we could all gain 
some understanding in schoo] we need now to understand the inner logic 
of, say, the novels of James Joyce. Without a key to this inner logic 
these novels must appear as they did to no less a writer than Forster, as 
‘fantasy’ or ‘a dogged attempt to cover the universe with mud’. Once 
this inner logic is made evident, the work no longer remains mere 
fantasy; we see that it follows a pattern. This shows that the work of art 
cannot be purely arbitrary. It is bound by what Hampshire, in the 
passage quoted earlier in this essay, describes as the artist’s conception 
_ of what his own work is to be and the technical problems of the medium 
4 in which he works. 


ARE MORAL PROBLEMS PURELY REPETITIOUS, ° 
ARTISTIC PROBLEMS WHOLLY UNIQUE? 

Before leaving the comparison of moral and aesthetic problems, 1 
must consider Hampshire’s contention that: ‘Virtue and good conduct 
are essentially repeatable and imitable, in a sense in which a work of art 
is not. To copy a right action is to act rightly ; but a copy of a work of art 
is not necessarily or generally a work of art’. 

The neo-positivists take the view that the consequences of an act : 
have to be taken into consideration in judging whether it is good or 
right. That being the case, it is difficult to see how on their premises 
it can be argued that virtue could be a matter of imitation—a position 
which might be maintained with more plausibility by those who support a 
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theory like Kant’s Categorical Imperative. The neo-positivists take the 
view that moral principles are necessary because we do not ever know 
the total consequences of our actions. In order to take a decision, 
Hare points out, we need a major premise, which is a moral principle 
such, for instance, as:: ‘Never (except in self-defence) kill another 
human being’; a minor premise which must be purely a factual state- 
ment, e.g. ‘If I do not kill X now, he will kill me’. And from these the 
conclusion follows: ‘It is right for me to kill X now’. Much knowledge 
and discrimination is required in arriving at the minor (factual) premise 
and this is perhaps where moral decisions most frequently go wrong. 
Be that as it may, my purpose is chiefly to point out that on this theory 
virtue cannot be looked on as imitation of some fixed archetype. 

When on the other hand we consider aesthetic problems, my purpose 
is to show that they are not as individual and unique as Hampshire 
wishes to suggest. 

Artistic problems do not arise in a vacuum. The work of his predeces- 
sors or contemporaries suggests problems to every artist, and outside 
its historical context much of the significance of any work of art would 
be lost. In this respect the history.of art presents parallels with that of 
science. There could no more have been a Galileo without Kepler and 
Copernicus before him than there would have been Dylan Thomas without 
Auden and Hopkins. As Hopkins puts it: “Every true poet, I thought, 
must be original and originality a condition of poetic genius; so that 
each poet is like a species in nature and can never recur. That nothing 
should be old or borrowed, however, cannot be’. 

Before concluding the comparison of moral and aesthetic problems 
it is important to draw attention to the following. The moral agent 
faces a problem. His problem is to do something and he has to choose 
between alternative courses of action. The problem for the casuist, the 
teacher or adviser (a role which we all have to play sometime as parents 
or friends) is a different problem from that faced by the moral agent. 
The adviser’s problem is to help the agent to see the moral principles 
implied and the probable consequences of different courses of action. 
By distinguishing and making clear the alternative courses of action, 
he can best help the agent to choose. But the adviser’s or teacher’s 
function is also one of appraisal—to judge in respect of past actions 
whether they were worthy of being commended or condemned. Ethics 
functions at a high level of abstraction and the problems of the moral 
philosopher are entirely different from those of the casuist and the moral 
agent. With their emphasis on Ethics as a practical’ science the neo- 
positivists have stated the central problem of Ethics to be the attempt 
to answer the question ‘What shall I do?’ And they have suggested, as 
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Hampshire continually does, that the function of Ethics is to ‘frame rules 
of conduct’, to provide ‘recipes’ for right action. As a result they have 
tended to slur over these differences. More recently, however, neo- 
positivists are beginning to recognize the differences and Mr. Hartland- 
Swann makes a useful distinction between moral problems (the problems 
of the agent) and problems in morals. He says: ‘The moral philosopher, 
on the other hand, is not concerned to do anything in the strictly 
practical sense at all; nor is he concerned to pass judgment or act as a 
critic of himself or others. He is concerned primarily to discover the 
logical significance of the concepts used and how sentences embodying 
moral problems are related to or differ from sentences embodying non- 
moral problems’.8 

In the domain of aesthetics we may have, comparably, the artist, 
whose problem is to produce something; the critic, whose function is 
appraisal; and finally we have the philosopher of art, whose function is 
wholly theoretical, viz. the discovery of aesthetic principles or, as the 
neo-positivists might say, the discovery of the logical significance of the 
concepts used and how sentences embodying aesthetic problems (the 
problems of the artist) are related to or differ from sentences embodying 
non-aesthetic problems. 


MORAL AND AESTHETIC JUDGMENTS 

Hampshire, following the earlier neo-positivists’ view of ethics, has 
tended to treat commands as the model of ethical judgments in general. 
He is quite right in stating that an aesthetic judgment is not a command. 
It is not the function of the art critic to prescribe rules or to tell the 
artist what he ought to do in the future. What this amounts to, however, 
is the assertion that there is no equivalent concept in aesthetics toethe 
moral concept ‘ought’. And on this point I do not ee there are many 
who would disagree with him. 

When we come to the concept ‘right,’ the situation does hot Seana 
to be as clear as it is in the case of ‘ought’. When we speak of ‘right’ 
we say in relation to the past that such and such an action taken by X 
was not the right thing for him to do. Is there a parallel usage in aes- 
_ thetics? It seems to me that there is. When Bridges talked of certain 
faults in Hopkins’s work, offences against taste, the use of sensuous 
imagery in dealing with religious subjects, one could say that what he 
meant was that it was not right aesthetically for Hopkins to do these 
things. And I think that where ‘right’ means ‘fitting’ it is clear that this 
concept applies equally to ethics and aesthetics, at least so far as we may 
be called upon to pass judgment on past actions or on existing works of 
art. But where the future is concerned there seems to be a difference. 
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It has been pointed out that one difference between our usage of ‘good’ 
and ‘right’ is, that whereas we speak of a good man, a good act, the 
definite article is always used with ‘right’, e.g. ‘the right thing for you to 
do’, ‘the right man for this job’. Thus when, with reference to the 
future, we say ‘the right thing for you to do is X’, there seems to be no 
parallel usage in aesthetics. And that this is the case is perhaps just another 
way of saying that the concept ‘ought’ has no equivalent in aesthetics ; 
` for the right thing for you to do is what you ought to do. 

There remains, however, the term ‘good’ and judgments which 
embody it. It seems to me that this concept is applicable both to ethics 
_and to aesthetics. The neo-positivists distinguish between the evaluative 
and descriptive meanings of ‘good.’ The evaluative meaning of ‘good’ 
is simply that you commend something, whereas the descriptive meaning 
is provided by the criteria on the basis of which you make your evaluative 
judgment. For if you commend something, it is, as they contend, always 
reasonable to ask for the grounds on which you do so, It appears to me 
that these statements of the neo-positivists in respect of ‘good,’ apply 
equally in ethics and aesthetics. 

The neo-positivists contend that the ethical judgment always implies 
comparison; without comparison there cannot be choice, and comparison 
is itself not possible unless there are common criteria. But in aesthetics 
Hampshire contends that no such comparison on the basis of common 
criteria is possible. He states: ‘An aesthetic judgment has to point to 
the arrangement of elements, and to show what constitutes the originality 
of the arrangement of elements in this particular case, what one calls 
originality in one case may bear little analogy to originality found 
elsewhere; for there was no common problem to be solved and the 
achtevements were essentially different.’4 He says elsewhere that if one 
tries to show that a particular work of art is good because it possesses 
certain qualities which are the hall-mark of aesthetic value, this actually 
diverts one’s attention away from the work we set out to appreciate. 

* I quite agree with Hampshire when he emphasises that the first step 
towards appreciating a work of art is to discover its various qualities: 
we must for example become aware of and hear the music of Hopkins’s 
The Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo. We must notice the concrete vividness 
achieved by hyphened noun-compounds as in ‘the wimple-water-dimple, 
not-by-morning-matched face.’ And we must be alive to its other 
qualities of syntax and diction. We must appreciate its thought and 
emotional content, and then we must see how all these elements are 
closely woven together to produce a unique and beautiful poem. This 
primary function of the critic I would describe as interpretation; but it 
is closely bound up with and leads logically to the next function, namely 
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evaluation. In fact my concluding remark about Hopkins’s poem is 
evaluative. And I want to contend that Hampshire in the passage quoted 
above himself makes a statement which implies the evaluative function 
just when he is denying this role to the critic,‘ . . . to show what con- 
stitutes the originality of the arrangement of elements in this particular 
case’. How indeed is anyone to show that the arrangement of elements 
in The Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo is original? You can obviously 
only do this by pointing out that while many of the elements can be 
found in Shakespeare, Spenser, Keats, Tennyson and Meredith, these 
devices were put to different and more telling use by Hopkins. It is 
meaningless to say that something is orginal without comparing it with 
others. i 

There remains then the basic contention of the neo-positivists that 
ethical judgments are essentially related to choice. If it is a good thing 
for me to lie in bed, it is so because the other alternative, say going to 
the office, is not so good if not positively bad. But in aesthetics it has 
been contended that no question of choice arises. If you admire Dryden 
and Pope you need not therefore refuse to read Wordsworth and Shelley. 

It is, of course, true that if I am considering a worthwhile way of 
spending an evening and I decide to see a film, I shall exclude the pos- 
sibility of studying philosophy. So I need an evaluative judgment or 
several of them to guide my choice, But in the same way if I want an 
evening of aesthetic enjoyment, I must decide say between Keats and 
Keble. And aesthetic judgments would certainly help me to choose be- 
tween them, 

It is not very clear, therefore, how the moral and aesthetic judgments 
differ in their application to these ‘two cases. Be that as it may, it seems 
to me that the neo-positivists place too much emphasis on the fagt of 
physical exclusion as the essence of choice. On the other hand I would 
like to draw attention to the logical implications of choice. When I choose 
one course of action in preference to another, it means that" accept 
certain principles and I deny others which are their logical contrarigs. 
And if I, through my actions, show my acceptance of one set of principles 
today and tomorrow act in a way which would show adherence to a 
contrary set of principles, then my actions contradict each other; | 
cannot be considered moral from any point of view. If I choose to admire 
one type of poetry I am, it is true, not physically debarred from choosing 
to admire another kind of poetry which has just the opposite qualities. 
But by doing so I shall only be showing that I have no settled standards 


as a critic. 
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A Selected Bibliography on Values, Ethics, and 
Esthetics ın the Behavioral Sciences and 
| Philosophy, 1920-1958. The Free Press 
Glencoe. 1959. pp. xvm1+-342. $7.50. 


For PURPOSES of assessment, this product 
of the Harvard Laboratory of Social Rela- 
tions and the Stanford Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, edited 
chiefly by E. M. Albert and C. Kluckhohn, 
may be compared with Chandler and 
Barnhart’s Bibliography of Psychological and 
Experimental Aesthetics 1864-1937, Cali- 
fornia University Press, 1938, available 
only on microprint and not listed here. 
Both grew from more limited projects: 
the one from the 1954 draft for the 
Harvard Study of Values in Five Cultures, 
the other from Chandler’s mimeograph for 
Ohio University Bureau of Education in 
1933. 

In both entries are numbered: here by 
sections I-vi up to 1991 plus 15 late 
extra; whereas Chandler numbers 1594 
in sections 1o, with an appendix on 
adjacent fields of inquiry. In one sense the 
scope of this work, of which the Esthetics 
section is the last, is wider than Chandler’s, 
which however provided a more thorough 
coverage of books and periodicals in the 
principal European languages, Here we are 
concerned mostly with English, especially 
U.S.A., publications, though some pre-1920 
‘classics’ by Croce and Bergson are listed, 
as are also later works by Dilthey and 
Lalande, but not Brentano on aesthetics 
or Sartre on imagination. 

Section vut includes Harvard theses and 
extensive references to periodicals, some- 
times (317) to the exclusion of the same 
author’s book, such as R. Arnheim’s Art 
and Visual Perception, Faber, 1956, Among 
other puzzling omissions in the period 
1950-58 are G. A. Carver’s Aesthetics and 
the Problem of Meaning, Yale and O.U P., 


1952, B. Ghiselin’s symposium The Creative 
Process, California and C.U.P., 1952, E. 
Mundt’s Art, Form and Civilization, Cali- 
fornia and C.U.P., 1952, and Sir Herbert 
Read’s Icon and Idea, Faber, 1955. 
Inaccuracies noted are not only in names 
such as J. L. Austen and Barbara Wooton, 
but also in attribution, The Artist as Creator, 
Johns Hopkins, 1956 (1633), being 
entered under A. E. Murphy instead of 
M. C. Nahm. On the other hand the 
numerical guide to the bibliography, the 
numbered index, and the method of 

ing the entries by alphabetical order 
within the special fields and sections, help 
to make this bibliography both easy to 
handle and useful within its limits. 

PRANK J. W. HARDING 


Historia Estetyki. By WLADYSLAW TATARKIE- 
wicz, Zaklod Narodowy Imienia 
Ossolinskich. Wroclaw. 2 Vols. 


Estetyka Starozytna: pp. 410; Estetyka 
Sredmiowieczna: pp. 364. Zel. 140. 


THESE ARB the first two volumes of a still 
more ambitious project—a complete his- 
tory of European aesthetics designed for 
the student rather than the general reader. 
The first volume covers the teg centuries 
of antiquity, from the Archaic Period of 
sixth century Greece to Plotinus in ghe 
third century a.p. The second volume, 
devoted to medieval aesthetics, is divided 
into two parts: Early and Mature. After a 
discussion of the aesthetic ideas implicit in 
the Old and New Testaments, the section 
on Early Medieval aesthetics deals with 
the aesthetic doctrines of the Greek 
Church Fathers, with Dionysius the 
Areopagite and with the practice and 
principles of the Byzantines, including 
John of Damascus. This is followed by an 
account of the development of aesthetic 
doctrine in the West, from St. Augustine 
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through Boethius to Cassiodorus and 
Isidor of Seville. This part of the book 
contains sections on theory of music and 
theory of poetry and an interesting, 
though all too short, section on terminclogy. 
The second part of the volume, on Mature 
Medieval aesthetics, deals with later 
theory of music, theory of architecture 
and poetics, and carries the history of 
general aesthetic ideas through Bernard 
of Clairvaux, the Victorine Pietists (parti- 
cularly Hugh ‘of St. Victor), Robert 
Grosseteste, Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus 
and Ulrich of Strassburg, through the 
great philosophers of Scholasticism down 
to Dante Alighieri. 

Professor Tatarkiewicz has designed his 
history on a broader basis than previous 
works in this field. He does not restrict 
himself to general theories of art and 
beauty as propounded by the philosophers 
but believes that the history of aesthetics 
must also embrace the principles that have 
been taught for the practice of the 
particular arts—theories of poetry, 
theories of music, theories of architecture, 
etc.—and he claims a place for the aesthetic 
doctrines of the artists whether these have 
been-formulated in words or are to be 
inferred from their works. The conception 
of his history therefore falls more into line 
than say those of Bosanquet or Gilbert 
and Kuhn with the contemporary trend 
in philosophy to deflect attention from 
broad generalisations to analyses of parti- 
culareproblems of practical aesthetics. 

In a general Introduction Professor 
Tatarkiewicz notes that aesthetics has been 
variously e conceived as the theory of 
beauty and the theory of art. The two 
things mark out different territories and 
raise different problems. The field of the 
beautiful is wider than that of fine art and 
art aims at more things than beauty. He 
explains that whereas ancient aesthetics in 
general recognised no essential connection 
between art and beauty, it has been a 
characteristic of the moderns to align the 
two, being interested within the field of 
the beautiful primarily in artistic beauty 
and within the realm of fine art being 
interested mainly in its aesthetic rather than 
its utilitarian aspects. He regards it 
therefore as one of his tasks as a historian 
to trace the gradual appropinquation of 
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these two notions. A complete aesthetic 
must cover both general theory of beauty 
and special theories of the particular arts. 
Furthermore the subjective element enters 
essentially into a history of aesthetics since 
aesthetics itself rests on a twofold basis: 
the study of the aesthetic object and the 
study (whether psychological or socio- 
logical) of aesthetic experience. The 
doctrines of practical aesthetics are partly 
an expression of empirical knowledge and 
partly a matter of taste. Since taste is 
variable, a complete history of aesthetics 
must find room for an account of the 
morphology and mutations of taste and 
custom as indicated by the artistic practice 
and appreciation of each age. He thinks that 


the statements made in aesthetics include 


both statements of fact and explanations. ~ 


As an example of the former he instances 
Aristotle’s saying that art is mmess (but 
surely there is an element of theory 
implicit in this?); as an example of the 
latter his assertion that there exists in 


human beings an innate propensity towards 


mimicry. In Professor Tatarkiewicz’s view 
ancient aesthetics concerned itself mainly 
with the factual, whereas the moderns 
have concentrated more on explanation. 

In addition to textbook summaries of 
each section the book contains a generous 
collection of key texts with Polish transla- 
tion. While it is undoubtedly convenient 
for the student to have his documentation 
handily set out within the covers of a single 
volume, one wonders whether from the 
point of view of the scholar the space given 
to a necessarily selective compilation might 
not have been more profitably utilised. 
On the other hand many of the medieval 
sources are not readily come by and some 
readers may be glad to have access made 


It will be apparent that Professor 
Tatarkiewicz has given us a work of a 
kind which has not been attempted before 
over the whole range of aesthetics. When 
his book is available in English (1 under- 
stand that a translation is being prepared in 
America) it will be a valuable adjunct to 
serious studies of the subject. The project 
he has set himself 1s formidable and one to 
strain the resources of even the most 
erudite. His achievement commands res- 


pect, elthough he has not always had 
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access to the latest work on his subjects. 
. H. OSBORNE 


Studia z Historn Mysli Estetyczne; XVII 1 
XIX Wieku. By STEFAN MORAWSKI. 
Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe. 
Warsaw. 1961. pp. 420. 90 illustrations. 
Z1.60. ‘ 


Tues stupies in Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Century Aesthetic Thought consist of 
papers ublished by the author from 1949 to 
1959. The collection falls into three part.s 
(1) The first Part contains a paper ot 
Burke’s aesthetic theory and one on the 
basic issues of eighteenth century British 
aesthetics, in which the author has 
attempted to illustrate the conflict and 
interaction between traditional neoclassic 
and pre-romantic tendencies. (2) In the 
second Part he discusses fundamental 


: “features of the theory of art and criticism 


in the Romantic period in Poland. A paper 


on Polish Theories of Art between 1830 - 


and 1850 is reprinted from The Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism (1957) and there 
are studies of the aesthetic views of Libelt, 
Kremer, Norwid and Dembowski with 
particular attention to the development of 
Hegel’s theory of drama by Libelt and 
Kremer. (3) The third Part is devoted to 
the sociological aesthetics of Taine. 


The key motif throughout these papers 
is ‘historicism’ in aesthetics and this is 
treated from the point of view of Marxism 
which, in the writer’s opinion, alone 
makes possible today a just and full apprecia- 
tion of the aesthetic writings of the past. 
Professor Morawski has read widely and 
uses his profound learning in certain fields 
for the support of preconceived dogmas. 
He recognises that the English writers of 
the eighteenth century were the first to 
concentrate attention on` aesthetic ex- 
. perience as an autonomous mode of 
awareness differing in character and in 
function from intellectual, moral and 
practical modes. But his own bias leads 
him to exaggerate the importance of the 


‘historical relativisim’ of the perlod—if 
indeed it is right at all to dignify by such a 
term the casual and incidental understand- 
ing which some writers sometimes 
expressed for the influence which geo- 
graphical and social conditions may have 
on the creation of works of art and on the 
empirical variations of individual taste. He 
interprets the belief, which is sometimes 
found, that taste can be taught as a sign 
that democratic principles were superven- 
ing upon medieval feudalism and the 
dominance of the middle classes. He 
himself believes that Burke and the rest 
thought as they did think not because of 
their personal inclinations and tempera- 
ment but because their thinking was 
conditioned by their social environment 
and their class position. 

The aspects of Polish Romanticism to 
which he gives prominence are the posi- 
tion of the artist in society and the interest 
in the dissemination of aesthetic taste. He 
recognises that the importance ascribed 
by Polish writers of the nineteenth century 
to folk elements and nationalistic features 
in art derived in part from their use of 
aesthetic discussion as a medium for the 
propagation of political nationalism which 
could not be openly advocated. 

Taine is represented as carrying on the 
tradition of the Encyclopaedists but with a 
difference deriving from the changed 
ideological needs of his epoch and the 
different situation of the bourgoisie of the 
1850’s. A far-reaching analysis of his three 
factors, race, milieu et moment is reproduced 
from a paper published in La Pensée 
(No. 74, 1957). The author is in sympathy 
with the mechanistic and psycho-socio- 
logical interpretation of cultural pheno- 
mena which forms the core of Taine’s 
method but criticises his failure to 
appreciate the true dynamic forces of 
social cohesion which were revealed by 
Marx. 

The book contains a seven page summary 
in English. 


H. OSBORNE 
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“[' Esthetique contemporaine. Une Enquéte. By 
GUIDO MORPURGO-TAGLIABUE. Milan: 
Marzorati. 1960. pp. xxm1-+-635. 


Dr. GUIDO MORPURGO-TAGLIABUE has 
made his name as the author of studies on 
aesthetics, ancient (Aristotdlisme et Baroque) 
and modern (Le Concept de Style); and, 
moreover, as a commentator on modern 
theories of knowledge and ontology 
(Les Structures du Transcendental). This 
breadth of approach, transcending the 
limitations of any ‘pure’ aesthetics, is 
also applied in his present volume. 
L’Esthétique Contemporame is a compre- 
hensive and extremely well documented 
study of all the major and minor systems 
of modern thought devoted to aesthetic 
questions, It is therefore first and foremost 
a work of orientation and information, 
How thoroughly the author has proceeded 
in his task may be judged by a comparison 
with the 600 odd pages of Katharine 
Gilbert and Helmut Kuhn’s A History of 
Esthetics, which covers the whole develop- 
ment from The Beginnings of Aesthetics to 
Twentieth Century Directions. Morpurgo has 
devoted the same number of pages although 
of a larger size to the 19th and 20th 
centuries alone. This fact not only gives 
some indication of the great variety of 
possible approaches to aesthetic problems 
which have come into being during the 
last hundred years but also of the hetero- 
geneous character of modern thought, of 
the* multiplicity of orientation, which as 
the author observes has no common 
denominator except its subject. So the 
sterile dogmatism of former times has 
passed into a dangerous relativism of 
modern coinage presenting us in con- 
sequence with a contradictory, often 
essential but inevitably irreconcilable mass 
of theories. The author believes in an even, 
natural stream of aesthetic theories born 
either of sympathy or of contrast in 
relation to other aesthetic theories. 
However, he also visualizes the process 
from a phenomenological angle as a whole, 
a manifold unity if—and that is his point-— 
the position which he calls ‘gnoséologico- 
ontologic’ will cede to an orientation 
which he calls ‘phenomenologico- 


axiologique.’ 


The former position was presented in 
philosophy from the eighteenth cen 
onward, As’ ‘axiologique’ he defines the 
aesthetic credo of William Morris, with 
art or the artistic approach to any activity 
as the centre, the axis of everyday life. 
Dr. Morpurgo-Tagliabue’s book is not 
only a source-book of information; it is 
also a work of critical analysis, and as such 
even polemical at times. His own position 
is defined in the chapter on L'esthétique 
phenomenologique which evolves from his 
study Le Concept de Style published in 1951. 
Art is therein conceived as being not a 
pure phenomenon corresponding to one 
particular state of consciousness; there is 
an intentional side, significance and 
gesture; there is an element of idealism 
and reality. One cannot accept the personal 
philosophy of the author as an absolute 
offered to resolve the dilemma. The 
sophist Hippias’s dictum that the beautiful 
is difficult could very well provide the 
motto to this volume. 

The main text starts with the transition 
from the nineteenth to the twentieth 
century, which is analysed and discussed 
in the chapters From Romanticism to 
Naturalism and Formalistic Aesthetics. The 
twentieth century commences with Croce 
(the nucleus of the whole book must be 
seen in a critical study of contemporary 
Italian aesthetics), his influence and the 
antagonism to his concepts. The German 
doctrines dating from the beginning of the 
twentieth century thrashed out the 
notions of aesthetics and of the science of 
art. The problem of figurative formalism 
(Hildebrand, Woelfflin, Berenson, Ven- 
turi, Roger Fry, Clive Bell, Focillon) is 
confronted with the avant garde movement 
(the pure poetry of H. Bremond, P. 
Valéry, etc.). Special chapters are devoted 
to American Naturalism ın Aesthetics, Sym- 
bolism (E. Cassirer, Suzan Langer, etc.), 
The Semantic School of Thought in Aesthetics, 
Art and Society (Ruskin, W. Morris, 
Lenin, Lukacz), Sociology and Aesthetics 
(Read, Boas and others). The section 
From Pos:tivism to Phenomenology analyses 
the systems of Lalo, Sourlau, Bayer, 
Munro and also the Gestalt theory. 
Dadaist and Surrealist Aesthetics (Breton, 
Tzara, Aragon, Eluard, Cocteau and others) 
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is followed by Existentiahsm and Aesthetics, 
where a concentrated idea of Heidegger’s, 
Jasper’s and Sartre’s approach. to questions 
connected with the work of art‘is pro- 
~ pounded. Only a few names of aestheticians 
can be mentioned in this short statement. 
The author’s conclusion is that aesthetic 
research which has a philosophic character 
ought to be norm-giving, and in spite of all 
differences of attitude and opinion is to be 
conceived as a unitary process. This may 
be true, but only in theory. In a paper an 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism which was read by 
the writer of this review at the Symposio 
di Estetica in Venice (19th September, 
1958), the whole present development 
in aesthetics is described as ‘atomistic’. 
The critic looking to the aesthetician, the 
philosopher of art, for norms and view- 
points receives a multiplicity of answers, 
each of them valid in its particular frame- 
work of thought but altogether as confusing 
as the many trends of contemporary art. 
Dr. Morpurgo-Tagliabue offers detailed 
evidence of this state of things with only 
a faint hope of reconciliation on the 
distant horizon of speculation. There are 
several hundred references to aesthetic 
hterature quoted from many languages. 
It is a valuable contribution to the literature 
on contemporary problems of aesthetics, 
and might when translated into English 
serve as a basis for vital discussions. 
J. P. HODIN 


Observations on the Feeling of the Beautiful and 
Sublime Immanuel Kant. Translated and 
| edited by JOHN T. GOLDTHWAIT. Uni- 
versity of California Press. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 1960. pp.124. $1.50. 


HERE, As an attractively designed paper- 
back, is a new translation of (and introduc- 
tion to) Kant’s Beobachtungen über das 
Gefühl des Schonen und Erhabenen. As the title 
suggests, Kant is not presenting a 
systematic treatise on aesthetics, but is 
surveying the field “more with the eye of 
an observer than of a philosopher’. 
Although the work certainly has theses to 
demonstrate—theses relevant to aesthetics 
—the greater part of it consists of citation 
of instances of ‘the beautiful’ and ‘the 


sublime’. In section one, the main themes 
are introduced; section two treats of 
‘beauty and sublimity in human beings; 
section three discusses these same topics 
with regard to the relations between the 
sexes, and section four with regard to 
national characteristics. 

Terse and undeveloped statements of 
what is beautiful and what is sublime have 
today a somewhat archaic and artificial 
ring to them. ‘Night is sublime, day is 
beautiful.’ ‘. . . dark coloring and black 
eyes are more closely related to the sub- 
lime, blue eyes and blonde coloring to the 
beautiful.’ Cumulatively, however, they 
establish and stabilize Kant’s Pre-critical 
‘slant’ on aesthetic experience. The sub- 
lime is the unified; the beautiful is the 
diversified and multifarious. Conjoined, 
they produce the ‘splendid’. The sublime 
can also be fearful and dreadful (like lone- 
liness) or attended with quiet wonder (a 
great height, for instance). 

Contrasts and comparisons with the 
Critique of Judgment cry out to be made, 
and the Introduction makes a good many of 
them for us. Thus, in the later work all 
sublimity becomes dreadful, although 
consciousness of human worth and capacity 
ousts a purely negative shrinking. Impres- 
sive too is the difference in ethical outlook 
between the Observations and the Critical 
works. Moral principles here are ‘the 
consciousness of a feeling that lives in 
every human breast’. . . ‘the feeling of the 
beauty and the dignity of human natare’. 
There is yet no grounding of a Categorical 
Imperative in reason itself. 

Yet one of the most interesting features 
of the Observations is the intertwining of 
the moral and the aesthetic. ‘Among moral 
attributes true virtue alone is sublime. 
There are nevertheless good moral qualities 
that are amiable and beautiful, and so far 
as they harmonize with virtue, will also 
be regarded as noble. . . .’ Sublimity has 
here been extended from the domain of 
storms and mountains to man as a moral 
being: Kant’s praise of the virtuous life is 
at once a moral and an aesthetic appraisal. 
In the light of passages like these (and of 
Kant’s later development of the idea of the 
sublime), one can readily forgive the 
enumeration of instances, and wish in 
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particular that the old debate over sub- 
limity could be seriously revived in 
current philosophy. That debate cannot be 


written off as sımply arid or misguided. It. 


involved too much permanently significant 
human experience for that. 

On the style of the Observations the 
translator bestows a good deal of praise, 
at the expense, indeed, of the Critical 
works, which it quotes at their most 
ponderous and technically. dense. Yet, 
while ıt would be hard to defend the 
Critiques as stylistic masterpieces, passages 
can easıly be pointed out where Kant 
simultaneously advances his argument and 
(with sureness and economy) expresses 
what it was like to think these thoughts, 
the anguishes, hopes, elusivenesses, dis- 
appomtments, that go with sustained 
-effort to think systematically. (See e.g. 
the passage beginning ‘Unconditional 
necessity . . .’, CPR, A613—=B641, where 
Kant finely expresses one type of the 
sublime!) In comparison, the style of the 
Observations is somewhat insipid, even if 
elegant. 

The introducing and translating of the 
work are efficiently done, though it is not 
quite clear for what group of readers the 
Introduction is really intended. Some of the 
points it makes and remakes (for example, 
that Kant was no mere Verstandesmensch), 
have long been acknowledged by Kant 
scholars, and yet the last words of the 
Introduction point out that the Observations 
will be of more relevance to the teacher 
than to the pupil. There has probably been 
some compromising here between produc- 
ing a paperback for the general educated 
reader and-a text for the academic. 

a RONALD W. HEPBURN 


Ways and Knowledge and Experience. By 
LOUIS ARNAUD REID, Allen and Unwin. 
1961. pp. 287. 40s. 


THE AUTHOR of this book, as many readers 
of the British Journal of Aesthetics will 
know, is Professor of Philosophy of Educa- 
tion in the University of London, and has 
been a teacher of philosophy in various 
universities in this country. Hence ‘this 
work bears the impress of a life-time’s 
reflections on the philosophy of art, which 
occupies the first hundred pages, and the 


philosophy of morals and religion, which 
together with _a discussion of personal 
relationships are dealt with in the rest of 
the book. These constitute for Professor 
Reid ‘ways of knowledge arid experience’, 

and philosophy for him is primarily con- 
cerned with an examination of these and 
other ‘cognitive experiences’, ° 


This review is concerned only with what `. 


he says in Part One, which is entitled 
‘Knowledge and Experience of the Arts’. 


Generally Reid’s- position is fairly old- 
fashioned, though none the worse for that. 
He claims that the basic ‘cognitive ex- 
periences are intuitive which have to be 
articulated in ‘relatively self-contained 
symbol-systems’, with their own conven- 
tions and criteria, though these systems also 
overlap. What we intuit is a complex 
object which is apprehended both as a 
pattern in itself and as part of wider pattern 
or ‘field’. These intuitions are immediate 
and synoptic and are therefore distinguish- 
able from any discursive thinking or 
reasoning, which js analytic and mediate or 
serlatim. We must therefore distinguish 
between describing the intuition and the 
expression in verbal or any other form of 
what it is we intuit. So far as a philosophy 
of art is concerned, therefore, we should 
examine a basically intuitive aesthetic 
experience, the object of this intuition, 
and the symbolisation of this experience 
and its object in various artistic media. 
For the meaning of the symbolic object 
depends on its relation to the- basic 
experience and its object. In other words, 
what I say I know is a symbolical expression 
of the mental fact which logically if not 
temporally precedes it, and what that mental 
fact ideally comprehended. In order to 
understand what others say they know | 
should be able to share their ‘mental fact’, 
for understanding is logically committed 
to go beyond the symbol to the fact which 
is expressed, or as Reid prefers it, 


‘embodied’ in the symbol. 


We are thus presented with the old 
familiar tripartite situation, the experience, 
the object, the symbol. Therefore we are 
also presented with old intractable logical 
problems. And it must be confessed 
Professor Reid tends to slide over some of 
them in silence, and in others to seek 
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- refuge in paradox and metaphor. There is, 
for example, the standard problem se 
symbolic reference. What do our symbols 
refer to? Not to the ‘world’, he says, for 
the world is not like our symbol-system. 
“What we~seek to know’ is different to 
s what we apprehend through symbols’, 
’. Our bols, he 
a says, are both ‘bridges’ and anaes” 
But we feel like asking : Sf our symbols 
Tefer to a ‘mystery’, how can we know 
whether they are like or unlike what it is 
* „they claim to refer to?’ If the referent is 
l ~inaccessible, then the ‘bridge’ of symbols 
has no’ end, we can never cross it to a 
non-symbolic reality, and such a bridge is 
more like an infinitely long pier which has 
no end. 

It may be that it has no beginning either. 
For the basic ‘experiences’ which he 
claims philosophers should uncover and 
focus attention on seem to be inaccessible 
too. For if Professor Reid is right, 

_ he should have been discovering and 
presumably describing a basic aesthetic 
experience. But in fact what he deals with 
most of the time are symbols of varied 
kinds, and their inter-connections. It is 
difficult to see what else he could’ have 
dealt with. 

It is not clear what he wishes to say 
about this experience. At one moment he 
appears to be claiming that there is one 
such identifiable experience which under- 
lies our aesthetic enjoyment of art and 
nature. At other times he seems to be 
saying that there are different kinds of 
aesthetic experiences, and he bids us 
‘enter into’ a variety of different ex- 
periences. Now if he had practised what he 
professes, then we should have had first- 
hand reports from him on his own ‘warm’ 
and ‘immediate’ experiences. But in fact 
the greater part of the discussion turns on 
what is meant by saying that a work of art 
‘embodies’ meaning. And this of course 
is to focus attention on a work of art as a 
symbolic structure. About this Professor 

- Reid says much that is“ interesting and, 
I think, true. In particular he stresses the 
peculiarity of artistic symbols that they are, 


as Langer puts it, ‘opaque’. It is not possible 


to translate of. ‘paraphrase the ‘meanin 
„of a work of arty sa that could be to 
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reduce or convert the artistic symbols into 
other, and non-artistic, symbols. A work 
of art does not ‘mean’ as an ordi 
statement means, For in the latter case the 
verbal symbols, in principle, directly or 
indirectly, refer to what 1s non-verbal. 
The reference of a work of art“is not what 
endows it with artistic meaning. A 
painter paints a vase. The artistic meaning 
of the painting does not lie in its similarity 
to the real vase. A camera can give us a 
copy equally well. Nor is it artistically 
significant because it expresses the feelings 
of the artist; in the sense that it gives him 
some emotional relief, for this somehow 
suggests that the feelings pre-exist the 
moment of relief. We could equally well 
find relief in ways that have no_ artistic 
significance. Nor is Reid satisfied by the 
claim that what we apprehend as artistic- 
ally meaningful are certain formal proper- 
ties like ‘organic unity’. He concedes that 
these properties are there but insists that 
over and above them is the property he 
designates as ‘embodied meaning’, 

He asserts that a work of art ‘embodies’ 
values, not feelings. The values are the 
artist’s: they are the reflecton of his 
attitudes and feelings about men, things 
and events. To this extent they are derived 
from the ‘life-experience’ of the artist, 
and are private to him. The discerning 
observer, however, discovers them in his 
work, though it.is possible that he may 
also discover in it what the artist was not 
aware of, and different observers may 
discover different values ‘embodied’ in it. 
Hence it is not the value which is embodied 
but the embodiment of the value which is 
of aesthetic importance. For otherwise 
we should commend works of art for their 
moral, political or religious content, and 
thus we would establish artistic norms on 
non-artistic unds. But why, we want 
to ask, should the embodiment of values be 
itself valuable? i 


Reid has ruled out purely formal reasons 
for this, whether these are conceived as 
‘organic unity’, or, as Langer argues, 
because forms of art are analogous in their 
rhythmic structure to forms of feeling. 
It ‘is in this part of his argument that he 
relies mostly on metaphor and paradox. 
He concedes the importance of the formal _ 
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properties of art, and when he refers to the 
‘cognitive feeling’ which we have in 
“focusing attention on a work of art he 


admits all that Langer claims. Thus, on 


p.83, he writes as follows: in ‘the, 


sensitive perception of the lines of an 
etching, we do not simply see lines and 
shapes as inert patterns upon paper, but 
feel them as having direction and move- 
ment and indeed a dialectic of their own.’ 
Or later, on p.85: ‘The movement ‘within 
music, for instance, has an analogy with 
the movement of life-feeling, | yet it is 
sui generis,’ 

Is his theory any different from Langer’s 
except that he substitutes values for 
feelings? Does this make any difference? 
Embodiment means, he says, that art is 
not like life, it ‘transforms’ the facts. 
A novel looks at life through a ‘strange 
. lens’, it does not show us the ‘bare facts 
of life’, Yet, paradoxically, art is 
‘analogous and more than analogous’ with 
real life, it enables us ‘to see more deeply 
into the structure of the real world’, so 
in a novel we see ‘straight into life’. 

It seems to me that Reid is using his 
metaphor of ‘embodiment’ to carry a 
load of paradoxical if not blatantly 
inconsistent claims. But as a metaphor: it 
is too vague and imprecise to be either 
suggestive or Illuminating, particularly 
when he wants to extract from it such 
forced conclusions. Nevertheless, although 
I find it necessary to be critical of his 

pt to elucidate and illustrate this 
difficult problem, Professor Reid bas 
focused attention on what is undoubtedly 
the major question of aesthetics and one 
which any writer on this subject must 
grapple with. ; 


H. MORRIS-JONES 


Three Essays on the Painting of our Time. By 
ADRIAN Sroxes. Tavistock Publications. 
1961. pp. 65. 12s. 6d. 


"THE ITCH to create in the aesthetic sense 
` is perhaps a thing apart; but it follows that 
the artist is himself no mean connoisseur 
of creativeness: he understands art; he 
could not be much of an artist if he did not, 
since he is extremely sensitive to what 
lies together, especially to what is inten- 
` tionally symbolic. There is no hard-and- 


fast division between the appreciator and 
the creator of art.’—Thus Adrian Stokes 
in his essay on ‘The Luxury and Necessity 
of Painting’. The author of the Three 
Essays on The Painting of our Tume is himself 
an artist, a painter, as well as a writer, and 
has an intimate acquaintance with the 
creative experience, which gives to his 
Essays the kind of immediate intuitive 
convincingness which belongs to a work 
of art. 


He tries, however, to examine the | 
nature of this experience by rigorously | 
scientific tools. Since art mirrors and . 
expresses the most fundamental human 
experiences, the tool that Adrian Stokes 
uses is the methodology of psycho- 
analysis. Such an approach is not unusual. 
What is unusual is Adrian Stokes’s 
combination of artistic understanding with 
a detailed and exact knowledge of psycho- 
analytic theory. 

Like some other writers on aesthetics, 
Adrian Stokes sees as the mainspring of 
the artist’s creativity the early conflicts in 
the relationship to the original object of 
love and hate, the mother: ‘ . . . the 
making of art is a compulsive fruit of 
conflict, grief and loss, of a sadness or a 
lack too old and bitter, too keen though 
hidden, to carry for long any romantic 
overtone. These feelings, the spring of art 
whatever an, artist’s' overt temperament 
may be, correspond with our own feelings 
of loss and confusion: none of us has 
escaped them.’ These feelings of loss and 
confusion belong to the early months of 
the infant’s development, when he feels 
that through his own aggression he has lost 
for ever the source of love and life, the 
mother and her breast. These feelings and 
phantasies were described by Melanie 
Klein as the ‘depressive position’, a 
crucial stage in the infant’s development 
and the deep source of human creativeness. 
A work of art 1s an attempt to re-create 
the’ lost loved object. Since in these earl 
experiences the ego is identified with the 
object and felt to be shattered and 
disintegrated when the object, the nucleus 
of the ego, is shattered, the work of art is 
also the projection of a lost and for-ever- 
ae state of integration of the ego: 

. whereas the exercise of the cruel 
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power continues in the making of art, 
it is used also to reconstruct what thereby 
is dismembered: in reflecting such com- 
bined yet antithetical drives, a work of art 
symbolizes the broader integrating 


processes,’ 


These aspects of the aesthetic experience 
—the restoration of the object and the 
re-integration of the ego—have been 
elaborated before by Stokes and some 
others; in particular, the idea of a search 
for an integrated ego was worked out in 
_ detail in Stokes’s previous book Greek 

Culture and the Ego (1958), The present 
volume is particularly, concerned with 
two types of object relations and their 
relevance to the aesthetic experience. 
‘Our relationships to all objects seem to 
me to be describable in the terms of two 
extreme forms,. the one a very strong 
identification with the object, whether 
projective or introjective, whereby a 
barrier between self and not-self is 
undone, the other a commerce with a 
self-sufficient and independent object at 
arm’s length. In all times except the 
earliest weeks of life, both of these 
relationships, in vastly differing amalgams, 
are in play together, as is shown not only 
by psycho-analysis but by art, since the 
work of art is par excellence a self- 
sufficient object as well as a configuration 
that we absorb or to which we lend our- 

selves as manipulators.’ These ` two types of 
object relations co nd to what has 
been described by "Melanie Klein as the 
‘paranoid-schizoid’ and the ‘depressive’ 
positions respectively. In the first few 
weeks of life, the old-schizold 
position, the infant TE S his 
mother as a separate person. His main 
cathexis is directed at the breast; he is 
hardly differentiated from his object and, 
in states of satisfaction, feels totally 
identified with it; in states of dissatisfaction, 
he feels avade and persecuted by it. 
He fluctuates between states of bliss, 
OER P an ideal breast, and states 
of utter tegration, persecuted by the 
bad breast. Gradually he begins to 
experience himself as an entity separate 
from his mother, he begins to perceive her 
as a person, a whole person with a life 
distinct and separate from his own. As he 


acknowledges this separation he becomes 
also aware of his own contradictory drives 
—he loves her and hates her; in 
omnipotent phantasy he destroys her with 
his hatred and jealousy and regains her 
with his love. His states of unhappiness are 
related to his fear that in his hatred he 
destroyed for ever the object of his love; 
his states of happiness are due to 
regaining his lost loved object. 

Those anxieties, despairs and joys are 
never entirely overcome ; in some measure 
everyone seeks to regain the lost object 
of his childhood’s love. Adrian Stokes’s 
thesis is that the artist tries to recover 
and haan og simultaneously the ideal 
object of schizoid position and the 
whole and separate object of the depressive 
position. “The first generic difference 
between styles lies in the varying combina- 
tions by which these two extremes are 
conveyed to us.’ 

These two types of object relations 
correspond also to different modes of 
symbol formation. Stokes follows here 
psycho-analytical concepts put forward 
by Melanie Klein and elaborated by some 
of her co-workers. In the schizoid phase, 
in keeping with the lack of differentiation 
between the subject and the object, the 
symbol is hardly differentiated from the 
thing symbolized. In the depressive 
position the symbol becomes truly a 
symbol and not an equivalent or substitute 
for the original object. 


One of the essays is concerned with ghe 
distinction between the visionary ex- 
perience and the aesthetic experience. 
The visionary experience belongg to the 
schizoid phase of development, It is 
characterized by fusion with the ideal 
object, the ‘envelopment’—a term Stokes 
uses to describe both projective and 
introjective total identification with an, 
ideal object. It is also characterized by an 
insistence that the object perceived in the 
visionary state does not symbolize any- 


thing. ‘The mystic claims that, unlike 
other’ images, they bolize nothing; 
their essence is their ‘‘is-ness’’.’ The 


aesthetic experience, on the other hand, 
acknowledgeš the se ess of the 
object and the symbolic status of the work 
of art. Stokes draws attention to the fact 
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that, while the work of art is a symbol— 
and indeed artistic creativity 1s the only 
human activity, mathematics apart, 
solely concerned with the formation of 
symbols—nevertheless in artistic symboli- 
zation there is always an element of 
symbolic equivalence, of ‘concreteness’, 
not dissimilar from the ‘concrete thinking’ 
of the schizophremc or the visionary 
experience. 

Stokes uses these insights to illuminate 
certain aspects of modern painting and he 
suggests that modern painting 18 concerned 
increasingly with mobilizing schizoid levels 
of experience. He sees this in the capacity 
of modern painters to express states of 
total disintegration, in their search for 
states of ‘envelopment’ and in their 
rejection of the idea that their paintings 
are supposed to represent or symbolize 
aspects of the real world. ‘Since that 
time in 1908, to whatever school they 
belong, whatever else they have contained, 
we have had many paintings whose mere 
muddled radiance suggests the Huxleyan 
visionary experience of ‘‘is-ness’’.’ | 

It is difficult in a review to do justice 
to the richness of Stokes’s, ideas and his 
rare combination of detailed scrutiny with 
comprehensiveness. His work is an import- 
ant contribution to the fields of aesthetics 
and psycho-analysis and deserves careful 
study by anyone seriously interested’ in 
them. 

HANNAH SEGAL ~ 


The Development of the Architectural Profession 
ın Britain. A Sociological Study. By 
BARRINGTON KAYE. Allen & Unwin: 
1960. pp. 223. 25s. i 


Mr. BARRINGTON Kays traces the evolu- 
tion of the architectural profession in 
Britan from what hè considers to be its 
origin during” the Renaissance in the 
sixteenth century to the Registration Acts 
of 1931 and 1938 when a register of 
qualified architects was. established, and 
by which no person not qualifying coùld 
call himself an architect. Mr. Kaye gives 
much interesting and valuable information 
of the various movements that led to‘ the 
gradual changes from the master mason of 
the sixteenth century to the professional 


s 


gentleman of the twentieth. He prefaces his 
history with two chapters, one a general 
account of ‘The Function of Profes- 
sionalism’ largely based on A. M Carr- 
Saunders and P. A  Wilson’s important 
work on ‘The Professions’, and the other 
on ‘The Function of the Architect’ m 
which he endeavours to show, following 
Carr-Saunders and Wilson, how the 
profession of architect differs from other 


‘professions because the technique contains 


an aesthetic element 


This prompts Mr Kaye to a discussion 
of the aesthetic aspect of architecture in 
relation to professionalism, and the 
conclusions he reaches are, to say the least, 
very much open to question. Mr. Kaye 
is careful to state that he relates the 
discussion to the sociological point of view. 
He says at the outset that the question 
‘What is Art?’ has very little to do with 
the question ‘What is Beauty?’ and he 
gives several examples to show that 
natural beauty is not art. He limits art to 
‘human activity and its products’, and 
maintains that a work of art must be the 
result of intention to produce such a 
work; the creator must intend that it shall 
be valued for its own. sake. According to 


-Mr. Kave if a man-made object gives 


aesthetic delight, but in making it there 
was no aesthetic intention, then it is not a 
work of art; and he states that for theo- 


, retical purposes a work of art is defined 


as a product of human activity intended 
by its maker to be judged according to 
aesthetic criteria, , 

It must be observed that in the history 
of art the assessment of an object as a 
work of art is generally made by the 
percipient rather than by its author. Also, 
Mr. Kaye’s distinction of beauty and art 
is hardly a valid one. Beauty has always been 
an important quality -öf a work of art, 
some would say an essential condition, 
although art may contain many other 

ualities. like vitality and expressiveness, 
and ‘to say that the question ‘What is art?’ 
has’ little- to do with ‘What is beauty?’ 
is to falsify human experience. Also the 
conscious intention of the artist cannot 
wholly control whether a given object is a 
work of art or no. To give an example from 
architecture. In the design of a town hall 
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there may be a very strong aesthetic 
intention, but the result may give- very 
little aesthetic pleasure to others; yet 
an-architect, often an engineer, may design 


a factory with little or no aesthetic _ 


intention, as many are so designed, and 
concentrate exclusively on fitness for 


purpose, yet he may produce a building . 


far more beautiful to the sensitive percipient 
than the town hall. This concentration 
on the element of fitness without aesthetic 
intention sometimes does produce a 
beautiful thing. 

Mr. Kaye has been led to an unacceptable 
conclusion by his insistence on aesthetic 
intention as a condition of a work of art. 
His purpose is, of course, to show that an 
architect is not an architect unless he has 
such intention, and to emphasise the 
architects’ professional dilemma by the 
opposition of his professional and aesthetic 
- claims. He calls it the dilemma of artistic 
autonomy. The requiréments of the 
architect’s chent may be contrary to his 
artistic convictions and he must sacrifice 
either his client or his convictions. If he 
does the ‘former he remains an artist, if 
he does the s Jattér he is the true professional 
man. He opposes` “the artist-architect, 
and- the professional-architect, whose 
arguments have been termed the -artistic 
viewpoint and the professional viewpoint 
respectively. By the artistic viewpoint is 
meant the argument that the architect 
should under no circumstances surrender 
his artistic autonomy, and that if the client 
will not accept the architect as artistic 
arbiter, then the architect should not accept 
his commission. 
viewpoint is meant the 
architects must have clients 
earn a living, and that the architect is 
bound to obey his client’s orders, ‘even, 
if need be, in artistic matters,’ 

Such an opposition is illogical, and has 
very little reality. Mr. Kaye had already 
followed Carr-Saunders and Wilson when 
they stated that architecture differs from 
other professions in that ‘it contains an 
aesthetic element which is fundamental 
to the profession. If, therefore, a ‘client 
consults an architect he consults him 

y for his aesthetic opinion, which he“ 
` should follow as he would follow a lawyer’s 


ent that 


By the professional 


Pay 
1 


‘they are to: 


and doctor’s advice when he consults them. 
If he does not he usually gets another 
lawyer or doctor, but he does not dictate 
to them in matters of medicine or law. 
If, therefore, the architect permits himself 
to be instructed on aesthetic matters by 
his client he has surely sacrificed his 
position as a professional man, as his 
aesthetic advice is fundamental to his 
professional clam. If he abdicates that 
position he is no longer an architect. 
That many so-called architects behave 
in this way merely means that they are 
just business men, but they cannot call 
themselves architects by profession because 
they have sacrificed the very condition 
that makes them so. We thus have the 
curious position according to Mr.. Kaye 
that an architect ıs only a professional 
architect if he consciously creates a work 
of art, but he is a good professional 
architect as distinct from an artistic 
architect if he abandons his artistic 
convictions and submits to the dictates 
of his client for the sake of his bread and 
butter and wife and family. Does not one 
cancel the other? 

Mr. Kaye’s book is useful for the informa- 
tion it gives, but his reasoning is not 
convincing. 


ARNOLD WHITTICE 


Thè Gothic. Literary Sources and Interpretations 

through Eight Centuries. By PAUL FRANKL. 

~ Princeton University Press. London: 

Oxford University Press. 1960. pp. 
x-+916+61 illustrations. 140s. 


WHILE THE notion of progress gnay be 
fallacious, increase in knowledge remains 
an objective fact. In particular, at no timg 
before the twentieth century was it 

ssible to evaluate, by universal compari- 
son of all historical and ‘geographical 
cultures, the several contributions of 
different artistic styles. Only in our time 


‘have the great epochs of early Near 


Eastern civilisation been adequately re- 

vealed: Ur; Mohenjo-Daro; . Tell-el- 
Amarna. Only now can we appreciate 
Indonesian, Indochinese and Mayan art. 
And not least, only in ‘this last half- 
century has a radically new architecture, 
based upon scientific calculation and 
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synthetic materials, become available for 
contrast with the results of traditional 
techniques. 

In matters of aesthetic criticism, there- 
fore, the present age differs in kind from 
all the past. No longer are partial and 
relative judgments sufficient. By ranging 
over the art produced by man in all 
places and at all periods, it becomes pos- 
sible to discriminate, towards the placing 
of absolute values upon given styles. 
Aesthetic judgment is no longer merely 
permissive: it is mandatory. We stand on 
the threshold of an era in the appreciation 
and understanding of art. Only later will 
precise values become available: for the 
present we are gunners bracketing a 
target to establish an exact trajectory. 
Even so, tentative and partial judgments of 
some validity can be reached. 

Among the first objectives gained has 
been the positive confirmation of Architec- 
ture as the Mistress Art, not merely leading 
Sculpture, Painting, and the Decorative 
Arts, but representing a permanent 
synthesis of Science and Art, of Reason and 
Emotion, of the Numinous and the 
Practical at once. The problem of aesthetic 
evaluation touches, not a single part of 
human perception, but the Whole Man: 
spirit, mind and body together. 

Preferences are inevitably subjective, 
and matters of taste can only be solved 
when correct values have been placed upon 
the individuals who pass judgment. Yet 
certain factors which can be objectively 
established contribute largely to any 
estimate of the value of a particular 
artistic eulture. An analogy exists between 
this qualitative evaluation and that which 
the biologist applies to the scale of life: 
some cultural manifestations are distin- 
guished by a complexity, a perfected 
specialisation, that places them above 
others. In this way Gothic Architecture 
must rank very high for its attainment of 
. great volume and complexity of articula- 
tion, coupled with extreme economy of 
materials and with’ the subordination of 

to a unified whole. Furthermore, 
Gothic claims our regard as a notably 
original style, deriving far less from 
Romanesque (or other sources) than 
Roman art did from Greek, or Renaissance 


art from the classical. More than most 
artistic expressions Gothic was a fresh 
synthesis, 


| 
|i 


or 


endowed with an internal*_ 


vitality displayed in rapid development and‘ 


modification. 

For these reasons, the study of Gothic 
is of remarkable interest. We wish to know 
why and how so distinctive a style came 
into being; of what concepts it was the 
material expression; what forces condi- 
tioned its development. Gothic has been 
for four centuries the plaything of intel- 
lectual fashion, and in succession decried as 
barbarous, praised as Christian, and dis- 
sected as a technico-aesthetic phenomenon. 
But hitherto there has been no general 
study of the voluminous literature in 
which these opinions lie embalmed. 

Professor Frankl has here attempted the 
arduous task, and brings to it encyclopaedic 


learning. So far ás philosophising about’ 


art is legitimate (a question which imposes 
itself, when a mere summary of the leading 
views held on a single style fills over 800 
pages), this book provides a valuable 
anthology and commentary. The author 
has selected his material well and com- 
mented on ıt with conspicuous fairness 
and a pleasing sense of humour. It should 
be emphasized, moreover, that the first 
quarter of the book is an extremely 
valuable discussion of the written sources 
of the Gothic Age itself. 


Throughout the book, bibliographical 
references tend to cease around 1939, 
reflecting the fact that it was written 
(in German) over twenty years ago, and 
now appears in English in view of changed 
conditions. In spite of some added material 
in footnotes, there is inevitably a partial 
failure to absorb recent research. The 
translation, though occasionally awkward, 
is thoroughly readable, and provides us 
with a large body of material by German 
and French scholars, only a few of whom 
are familiar to English students. 

In spite of Professor Franxl’s vast 


erudition, he betrays some unfamiliarity ` 


with fundamental matters of technique, as 
where (p. 15 note 21; cf. p. 664) he 
states categorically that there were no 
mechanical saws in the Middle Ages, in 
spite (p. 41) of Villard’s water-driven saw ; 
and that ‘boards were hewn . . . in such a 
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way that each trunk produced only one 
board.’ It is odd that this nonsensical 
statement persists, in spite of the ample 
evidence that timber was commonly sawn, 
and also split into boards by wedges before 
smoothing by axe or adze. Again, Professor 
Frankl repeatedly (pp. 367, 807) casts 
doubt upon the statical fact that pinnacles 
(or any top-weight) assist in counteracting 
lateral thrusts—a matter easily demon- 
strable with a simple model of loose 
blocks, and fundamental] to statical calcula- 
tions. It is to be feared that the exaggerated 
claims of Pol Abraham (fully refuted by 
the engineer Masson) have exercised a 
baleful influence upon academic thought 
since their publication in 1934. 


Another of the author’s fixed ideas, 
doing less than justice to the material 
civilisation of the thirteenth century, is 
that its masters were unused to exact 
measurement in small units such as feet 
and inches. The detailed dimensions of 
properties in early deeds, and of scantlings 


in building contracts, refute this: a 


separate question from the setting-out of 
plans and,major dimensions with a standard 
Great Unit. The perch of varying tradi- 
tional dimensions, or its half-unit the 
fathom, were certainly used, as S. O. 
Addy had stressed by 1899, a generation 
before Kossmann. 


The book’s selection of writers is, in 
fact, rather heavily weighted towards 
Germany, and does not refer to John 
Aubrey’s anticipation of Rickman (though 


it does to Anthony Wood), to James: 


Dallaway, or to the views of Lethaby, 
the most significant of all lish thinkers 
on medfaeval art. William S eley appears 
as ‘Stuckeley’; the discussion of optical 
refinements omits the names of Penne- 
thorne and Penrose; and C, R. Cockerell’s 
-pioneer discussion of the Milan Cathedral 
evidence (1846) finds no place. Likewise, 
in correctly dismissing Hausenstein’s 
refererf@es of 1916 to Gothic as the ‘work 
of an anonymous collectivity’, there is no 
awareness of Professor Prior’s earlier 
aberrations (1905) on the same theme. 
More serious is the failure to discuss the 
means by which geometrical systems 
affect design, as distinct from execution. 
It might be inferred (p. 727) that triangula- 
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tion and related meth 'zoncerned 
solely the setting-out of) k from an 
unscaled plan, given one; , done: but 
the primary effect of sug  ecaniques 1s 


upon the drawingboard, in’ ansating the 
nebulous ideas of the art’ intc concrete 
form. l 

This must be empha id, Br it lies 
at the root of aest ic expression. 


Artists either trust to/ jr unaided eye, 
or else they accept the sciplire implied 
by the use of theoretic or pracical aids: 


proportional formula’ ,or Geden Cut 
set squares and the: ke gad-ets. The 
artist’s methods may arkedly affect the 
aesthetic impression’ ade by ais work, 
but the methods’ hemselve. remain 


completely irrelev; | to the observer, 
Similarly, Professo’ rankl is jrstified in 
dismissing all the p entious psy-hological 


and symbolistic t} ies as non. ense, for 
‘Gothic has noth’ to do witt hysteria, 
neuroses, or the’ do’ (p. 749 . It is on 
such sound com’ 4 sense that the value 
of the book lits final less-n is that 
‘Art exists fo e eye’, and that the 
essence of G fc art consiss of its 
profiles, the S Sgraphs of the masters 
who devised (__/ 
JOHN H. cIARVEY 


Craft and Contemporary Culture, Br SEONAID 
MAIRI ROBERTSON. Harrp and 
U.N.E.S.C.O. 1961. pp. 158. 17s. 6d. 

Many wornps of insight into craftp and 

many wise judgments on ecucational 

problems, are to be found in tsis book. 

The reader will not find eitheya system- 

atically developed account of cuEures and 

their crafts, or a piece of phi>sophical 
analysis of craft in relation to culture. 

What is to be found is the thaaght of a 

clear and well-informed mind apon the 

problems of preserving and traning for 
craft in the modern world. The book is ' 
laid out in three brief parts, each ending 
in an interlude; then follow tHree con- 
cluding chapters. The interlud-s, more 
anecdotal in nature, really go to the heart 
of the matter discussed in each -art. It is 

a very congenial way of dealing with the 

complicated matters discussed. 

It is not too much to describe the first 
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part as thrilling reading, full of enthusiasm 
and vitality which sets the atmosphere of 
the book: Craft is viewed here as a way 
of life, of-~hich the actual craft-work is the 
fitting activity and symbol. Miss Robertson 
goes a lorg way towards saying that the 
craftsman’s attitude is appropriate to all 
human pursuits, even scientific ones, and 
to all parts of the educational curriculum. 
She does aot quite say this, but clearly is 
not far from thinking that the craftsman’s 
attitude oters enrichment and balance to 


minds now too intellectualised, and her- 


definition of craft (p. 27) is correspond- 
ingly wide. 

The second part is concerned with the 
atmosphere in which pupils and teachers 
may become vital and creative. As soon as 
the emphasis is put here, instead of on the 
accumulation of essential knowledge, 
one’s attirude to the curriculum changes. 
The child-en, so often the rather passive 
recipients: of the teacher’s information, 
are here seen as doing, making, creative 
in all their occupations. Miss Robertson 
rightly insists upon the observed benefits 
to the rest of the curriculum resulting 
from thie ”approach to craft. Passing € 
adolescen_s, we find many spring te 
sympathetic remarks upon their problems, 
based upon a firm understanding of whit 
sort of persons they are, and the necessity 
to provide fitting outlets for their abundant 
energy. This leads incidentally to a 
comment-which cannot be made too often, 
whieh is that schools planned to the last 
detail of building and equipment deprive 
the pupi completely of the important 
educationgl experience of improvising for 
themselves. (How true this is, anyone 
fagniliar with schools will ~ know). 
Teachers :n training are seen as persons who 
must themselves be capable of a vital 
approach to craft, and who must be shown 
how to build that relationship with the 
pupil ir which education becomes 
possible. 

In her thoughts on training for craft at 
the pressnt day, Miss Robertson is no 
supportez of a precious attitude to pre- 
serving craft, or of reviving dead ones; 
nor does ahe think mass production a curse 
or necessary evil. Rather she is concerned 
with a pertnership of benefit to both craft 


and mass production. On the one hand she 
thinks of preservation of craft skills by 
adjusting their product to the modern 
market, ın which they meet a demand and = { 
set an example of high quality; and on the | 
other, she sees mass production as inspired 
by erienen commercially ‘employed and 
very carefully trained for their work, 


One could take up points of disagree- 
ment. Perhaps at times example is given . 
to us where we would be helped bya | 
further theoretical statement to be clearer 
on the ideas expreased. In a book depend- | 
ing so much on concrete example to make `} 
its points, one regrets the absence of a 
folio of illustrations after the text, instead {+ 
of the few given, excellent and telling as 
they are. 


In conclusion may be said that if anyone |; 
wants to be moved to appreciate the 
importance of craft in education and in the 
world of big industry, and to find a mine t 
of sane and shrewd remarks and sugges- ; 
tions about these things, this is the book i 
to read. ( 

LESLIE R. PERRY j 

o t 

The Church and the Arts. Edited by FRANK 
GLENDENNING. SCM Press. 1960. pp. +’ 
128, 6s, 


THis symposium springs from a very 7 
interesting attempt in Hull to ‘practise 
professional (artistic) standards’ in an 
ordinary parish church, at the request of 
the then Archbishop of York. Naturally 
its main general interest is in how far it 
explores the reasons behind the attempt. 
The interesting dilemma is that the church 
used to be the chief centre of the arts, 
and now it is scarcely interested in them. 
The reasons for this historical change are ° 
surely simple enough to find. An artist’ 
needs financial support and leisure, and © |. 
while churches and monasteries used to be `. 
able to provide them, modern parish 
churches are not, owing to the impeveris ‘ 
ment of the church relative to othel) 
patrons. There is also the deeper reason, 
perhaps, that the church has lost its. 
universal doctrinal grip on society, and :4 
artists are less generally genuinely stirred £ 
by religious beliefs. The divorce between 7° 
artists and the flock seems to be almost } 
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complete ; they do not seem to love or need 
each other any more. There is no obvious 
reason why this separation should be 
agonising, except that the mediocre 
standard of church architecture, music and 
decor is a bit depressing. The authors of 
this book, however, imply that behind 
their efforts to improve church art in Hull 
is the belief that there is a necessary 
intellectual connection between-art and 
religion; that to engage in one is to engage 
in, or at least to come to understand, the 


other. This is a controversial thesis. It’ 


is only briefly argued, and that in an 
eccentric way. “The Christian Church is to 
be concerned with and for the .arts 
because she is concerned with Creation 
and Redemption’, the editor writes. Such 
words could be included unchanged in a 
parody of parsons’ rigour, and it is fairly 
characteristic of the lack of critical 
strictness in the reasoning about this basic 
thesis. All the subsidiary issues are quite 
interestingly discussed, but not this. One 


. essay is devoted to this theological notion, 


l 
1 


t 
è 
i 


the argument being briefly that God’s 
relation to the Incarnation is analogous to 
that of an artist to his work, in that both 
are an attempt of the same kind to 
communicate with mankind. It seems a 
pity that the reporting on a fine piece of 
social experiment in making more intimate 
the links between a university, its local 
community, and the local artists should be 
made to seem to depend on a dubious and 
unnecessary theology. Where the book 
(as distinct from the Hull activities 
themselves) falls down perhaps is in not 
being critical or even exploratory enough 
of the rationale and motivation behind a 
muddled but interesting practical 
programme. f 


JOHN WILLIAMSON 


Mauscal Thought. By CARLOS. CHAVEZ. 
y Harvard University Press. London: 
| Qxfagd University Press. 1961. pp. 


sef 
Í 126. 36s. 


i ‘Tm artist in his studio’ is a subject which 


has for centuries fascinated amateurs as 
well as artists themselves, Mr. Chavez is a 


~. distinguished Mexican composer who was 


r 
a 
r 


E 


invited to Harvard to deliver the Charles 


Eliot Norton Lectures for 1958—1959. 
From these lectures is derived the book 
which is the subject of this review., 


Clearly Mr. Chavez has not been content 
merely to learn how to use the tools of his 
trade. He has thought long and deeply 
about the arts generally and about music 
in particular. He illuminates his subject 
for the general reader, and the unspecialised 
members of his audience, not merely from 
his own experience but by citing other 


- composers as diverse as Chopin and 


Stravinsky. On this basis he both em- 
phasizes the importance of form and at the 
same time insists on the intensely personal 
nature of the artist’s technique. And yet, 
he says: ‘In the last analysis talent is 
everything, not technique. We come back 
to inspiration, a concentration of all 
positive faculties, its only reason for 
existence being the specific musical talent.’ 


It is inevitable that a work which was 
originally composed for an audience will 
suffer some distortion when it is adapted 
for the printed page. Mr.~ Chavez is 
generous in his use of musical type, but 
one can hardly doubt that in his Harvard 
lecture room there was a grand piano, 
a record player and probably the Mexican 
equivalents of pipe and drum, all of which 
he used to make the points which in the 
book before us the printed notes can only 
indicate. For this reviewer the most 
interesting chapter was that dealing with 
the relations between the composer and 
his public. Mr. Chavez in discussing this 
topic draws not only on his predecessorms— 
particularly Beethoven—but on his own 
experience as Director of the National 
Conservatory in Mexico between 1928 and 
1934. He would probably agree that, in 
spite of his experience as an administrator, 
he is more at ease when he has music paper 
in front of him than when he has to lecture. 
But he has produced an interesting book, 
and moreover one distinguished by the 
conciseness and elegance of its style. 


R. H. KING 
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